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PASSAGES IN THE LIVES OF THE CELEBRATED 
STATESMEN OF EUROPE, 


HIS EXCELLENCY COMTE DE SAINTE-AULAIRE, 


Peer of France, Ambassador to the Court of St. James, Member of the French 
Academy, and Author of the “ History of the Fronde.” 


Tue life of a man who has long held the loftiest dignities of both 
the literary and political world—of one who is at this moment an all- 
trusted agent in the portentous relations of this nation with one of the 
greatest governments of the globe—such a life is right worthy of study. 
Duly to estimate men who have already figured in another age, we must 
contemplate the state of our own. Nothing can be more extensive 
than the moral horizon of our day; the eye cannot scan it; like the 
physical, the farther pursued the further it recedes. On the other hand, 
nothing can be smaller, individually and politically speaking, than the 
present generation. Power and grandeur are the attributes of the masses; 
the lofty intellect, the daring, all-foreseeing genius which controls events, 
is utterly wanting in our age, and in every country which has undergone 
revolution. Nations once renowned for their grandeur, like Spain, are 
shaken down to their very dregs, and not a leader or a statesman can be 
found in their bitter necessities. In France, there is not a man ten years 
more advanced in life than a Condé when he achieved great battles, 
atid a Pitt when he ruled an empire in political storms, who inspires 
the least confidence by the grasp of mind. In France are seen three- 
fourths of a nation madly rising in clamour against a great minister ; 
but at the hour when the time-serving representatives in Parliament 
would curry favour with their constituency, and dethrone Genius from 
its pedestal—the blow is withheld. For, lo! there is no other helms- 
man to be found, but a hoary intriguer, who possesses nought but the 
external forms of greatness; and an upstart, who has chaffered and 
trafficked with the power of the state, on the conditions which le- 
gends relate sublunary power was purchased of the devil in the olden 
time. So strange is the change in our days, that rarely is to be found 
the scion of a great man of the old nobility, of the Republic, or of the 
Empire, possessing even a mediocrity of talent. {t is fortunate when 
the degenerate descendants possess the manners that distinguish the 
fashionable pretender from the man of sense—the vulgar ruffler from 
Jan.—VoL. LXXIl. NO. CCLXXXIX. B 
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the Christian gentleman, who bears that knighthood in his heart, the 
great of this earth can neither give nor take away. The past age ex- 
hausted the procreative power—it called forth every quality, general 
and personal, by moral events the most stupendous. Man responded 
to the necessity of the moment, and came forth equal to the exigencies 
of the age, or reached its level by straining every faculty with which he 
was endowed ; and as the moral power, like the ce art is susceptible 
of extension, they learned to bear the brunt of their. times, as easily as 
Damosels of gentle nurture, to endure the weight of plate armour in the 
middle ages. He whois sixty years of age now has seen inore than two 
centuries. The eighteenth and nineteenth do not differ in date alone, 
they are epochs in the history of mankind, with an abyss between, as yet 
unfathomed—marking revolutions, which altogether changed the face of 
society : habits and usage, costume and manners, thoughts and feelings, 
are utterly and most contrastingly changed. Denon, less remembered 
for his shallow science and Egyptian researches, than for the anecdote 
of Princess Talleyrand mistaking him for Robinson Crusoe—Denon 
asserted that he had seen the celebrated Marion de Lerme in 1825, 
when 135 years of age. Had a Frenchman reached that age, and 
preserved his faculties, he had seen all that is necessary in the history 
of his country to form the historical lore that guides astatesman. But 
he who has only lived from 1780 to 1840, has existed more than the 
ten previous centuries. Amongst those who have rejoiced in this ad- 
vantage—whose intellect has kept pace with the mighty changes of the 
time, and has reflected them—whose moral character and political bias 
have been formed by them, the nobleman of whom we are now to speak 
must be numbered. 

Louis Beaupoil Count de Sainte-Aulaire, born. in 1799, the scion of 
a noble race, is not the first of his family who has inscribed his name in 
records of multiple fame. The intellectual society in which he has 
moved has been often noticed, how much he inherited of the pecu- 
liar traits of one of his ancestors ; to which the trials of his career have 
added that loftiness of purpose, those serious contemplations and prac- 
tical spirit, which higher trusts demand. The ancestor to whom we 
allude is Francois Joseph de Beaupoil, Marquis de Sainte-Aulaire, one 
of the gayest and most accomplished cavaliers of his time. Ruffling it in 
camps and courts, it was only at sixty years of age that he commenced 
regularly to indite verses, and it was at ninety years that his muse. was 
most inspired ; the poetic fire kept alive the waning lamp of life, for he 
died when close upon his hundredth year. But the latent genius burst 
forth once at a much earlier period, when he wrote the most beautiful 
extempore lines of erotic poetry, perhaps, extant in any language— 
thanks to which, Voltaire has reversed the opinion of Boileau, who, jea- 
lous of the high-born poet, vainly tempted in 1706, to resist his en- 
trance amongst the conscript fathers of French literature, “‘ Les qua- 
rante de l’Académie.” 

One evening, seated within the chosen circle of the beautiful Duchesse 
de Maine, silent and deeply absorbed in thought, all the ladies were 
curious to learn the cause of the reverie of the gay Marquis de Sainte- 
Aulaire. The duchesse, although suspecting the cause, urged by her 
fair friends, could not resist the inquiry. The young marquis said he 
dare not speak the cause, but if her highness insisted he would explain 
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in writing the train of thought that possessed him: he then wrote those 
daring lines, so inimitable in delicacy. 

La Divinité qui s'amuse 

A me demander mon secret, 

Si j’étais Apollon ne serait pas ma Muse, 

e serait is, et le jour finirait. 

Did they win the affections of her highness, as they have the admira- 
tion of successive ages? We know not, but we do know that the mar- 
quis lived forty years at the court of his “ ladie love,” who was wont 
to call him “son berger.” 

This nobleman’ affords a strong instance of the power of literature. 
A staunch soldier of the Grand Monarque, by his valour in the field, and 
not through his elevated birth alone, he rose to the rank of lieutenant- 

, a rank of tenfold more honour and consequence in those days. 
is three sons, a mareschal-de-camp, a colonel, and a captain, all died 
on the field of battle. Of these, contemporary records scarce speak. 
History has forgotten their names and deeds; but the general, the 
father of these three young heroes, writes four exquisite lines for the 
Duchesse du Maine, and at sixty becomes a poet. At once he be- 
comes renowned, the great Académie opens its portals, and Voltaire 
hands his name down to posterity, in terms of admiration, in his “Tem- 
ple du Goat.” 

Some years since, having chanced to meet with the story of this no- 
bleman of the French Augustan age, we were naturally led to seek some 
passages in the life of his descendant, whose double taste, literary and 
ago of such surpassing merit, claim a page in modern memoirs. 

e, however, found no materials, nothing but slight sketches, the most 
bald and curt; and we have been induced to link together some me- 
moranda that we have gradually collected. 

That @ propos of repartee and wit, that sprightly refined bantering 
manner, that art of imparting a charm to the trifling of society, and a 
freshness to the compliment of usage, of the marquis of bygone days, dis- 
tinguish his descendant, whois excessive in nothing, save politeness and 
good breeding. Let us now see where he has read in those most in- 
structive of pages—the Book of Life; where he has been at the best 
school—that of trials and misfortune; and where the change has been 
produced, so that the marquis of our day, instead of being like a but- 
terfly, trifling away existence, restless and unsettled, amidst the per- 
fumes of flowers, is become a bee, all utility and intelligence, seeking 
from each chosen plant its richest juices, with honey for gentle hands, 
and not without a sting to punish the unlawful aggressor. 

M. de Sainte-Aulaire’s father, le Comte Joseph Beaupoil Sainte- 
Aulaire, afterwards General, Chef d’Escadron of the noble Gardes 
du Corps, and ultimately a Peer of France, emigrated in 1791, 
and enlisted with his brother nobles under the banner of the Prince 
du Conde, who then. waged the war of the White Flag and Fleur 
de Lys, with the sanguinary revolted lieges of France. Without 
his father, bereft of fortune, the young Sainte-Aulaire remained the 
sole support of his mother, who rewarded with an affection amounting 
almost to idolatry, the filial piety of her youthful son. This noble 


Jady, to buy off the life of her father, Count de Noyon, from the fe- 


rocious murderers of the “ Comité du Salut publique,” had sold all 
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that was left of the wreck of her fortune—furniture, plate, and per- 
sonal ornaments. His position was most trying, but justly did the 

ounger Dionysius once exclaim at Corinth, ‘‘ Happy those who io in- 
ancy have served an apprenticeship to misfortune!” The youthful 
descendant of the brilliant pampered marquisses of the “‘ Old Régime,” 
saw where fortune pointed out the only open path—that of labour and 
industry. Night and day did he study to acquire all those sciences— 
and they are not only the most positive, but the most difficult and ab- 
struse—which were indis ble for an examination at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, that marvellous schoo! of science, celebrated from the 
first days of its existence—if ever equalled, never surpassed. Here the 
young noble entered triumphantly, despite the strong prejudices enter- 
tained egainat his lineage, and although the hawk’s eye of the Newton 
of France, the immortal author of the ‘* Mécanique Céleste,” Laplace, 
had measured the competency of the new pupil. The mother of M. 
de Sainte-Aulaire, for the sake of economy, having taken an obscure 
lodging outside the Barriére, the young student used to set off on foot 
at earliest dawn, with a piece of bread in his pocket for his sole food 
and day’s ration; and the eyes of the famished boy would glisten 
when he thought of some future day of triumph over adversity, when 
he could command, as he would say, ‘‘ as much bread ashe could 
eat.” Let us add here, for it has been feelingly and openly recorded* 
that M. de Sainte-Aulaire derived from misfortune another far more 
important lesson. Unlike many of his more volatile countrymen, who, 
in the bloody days of terror, danced away their sadness coiffés a la 
victime—the triumph of the wicked, the shouts of the murderers, the 
echoes that responded to the guillotine, marking the minutes during 
the day with the regularity of a physician’s stop-watch—these reminded 
our student of a better world—and throughout life a strong religious 
feeling has attended him, and imparted to his demeanour that absence 
of all uncharitableness, and that winning amiability, by which he is so 
signally characterised. We who liye in happier days, and in a religious 
country, may not feel surprised at this tas and may think that ad- 
versity naturally leads to piety; but history tells us otherwise. -In 
the aye of Boccaccio, when the plague exterminated all classes, reck- 
less pleasure filled men’s thoughts; and the last time the plague ~ 
visited our great Babylon, intoxication and revelry were still more 
rampant, and the hearts of men subsequently required to be purified 
by bloodshed, just as the city by fire. When M, de Sainte-Aulaire 
entered the Ecole Polytechnique, openly practising his religious duties, 
Atheism was the fashion and the rage—the pride of age and of youth— 
as well it might be amongst men who had trampled under their feet 
with impunity all order, virtue, the altar, and the throne. The voice of 
Europe addressed to Paris the lines Sozomenes did to Rome, 

Vivere qui sancté cupitis, discedite Roma! 
Otia cum liceant, non licet esse bonum.” 

As the Republic expired, times improved, society was reconstituted. 
In the beau monde of talent, literature, and of rank, the winning man- 
ners of M. de Sainte-Aulaire attracted attention to his more solid me- 
rits, and the eagle glance of Napoleon, ever‘anxions to surround his 





* Vide Séances de l'Académie, 1841. 
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rising star with brilliant satellites, fixed upon’ him as a fit person for 
such an object. Long before this, however, in 1798, marriage closed 
the career—reported to have been not a little @ bonnes fortunes—of the 
young bachelor; and his power of fascination has yielded him such 
prizes in that lottery in high life, matrimony, that one might apply to 
our diplomatist the lines addressed to the Emperor Maximilian, 


Tu Felix! qua Mars aliis, dat tibi Venus! 


An illustrious marrjage added to the éclat of the fature diplomatist, 
Only nineteen years of age, but older than his contemporaries in more 
peaceful lands by a whole revolution, he married Henriette de Soye- 
court, daughter of the Marquis de Soyecourt, and of the Princess de 
Nassau-Sarrebouck, whose mother was the Duchess de Brunswick 
Luneberg-Bevern, who resided in and possessed the Ducal Manor of 
Glucksberg, in Denmark—a fief destined to confer a title on one of the 
most gifted amongst the rising generation of French diplomatists. To 
claim his rights as regards this title and territory, M. de Sainte-Aulaire 
visited Denmark in 1818. He soon lost his first wife, by whom he had 
one daughter. In 1809 he married Mademoiselle Victorine du Roure. 
This lady, the present countess, is descended from one of the noblest 
families of France—not of one of those names of mere court nobility 
—the Du Roures are of the staunch old race of French patriarchal 
nobility, whose motto was ever ‘‘ Forward” in the day of battle, or in 
the contests of politics— men not dissevered from those the purest feelings 
inspired, by the communion with nature in the country, nor from the 
affections of their rustic tenantry, who seldom return to the noble 
power for affability and benevolence. This lady is worthy of her race. 
She possesses the courteous and winning manners, and the esprit 
@a propos of her high-born countrywomen—quulities so essential, to 
render popular, above all in foreign lands, persons exposed to so much 
envy and so much detraction. But to this she adds a charming op- 
timism, unaffected piety, and that strong common sense which, in the 
moral-fabric of man, is like the diamond pivot in a watch—on it all 
correct and good action revolves. It is true that for a time the imita- 
tive paste-work astonishes fools in society, until the artificial brilliancy 
disappears by the friction by which the natural gem improves and en- 
dures with life, and presents each day some new facet to charm good 
men. Such are the qualities that should distinguish those who, ac- 
cording to the courtesy of every land, associate with Kings and Queens, 
and have precedence after the blood royal—such should be the mates 
who alone can speak the truth to statesmen in the world of temptation 
—in the whirlpool of political passions in which public characters are 
ever involved. 

Between the dates of the two marriages, an event occurred highly 
illustrative of M. de Sainte-Aulaire’s feelings as a man, and of the 
estimation in which he was already held by the government, when he 
was as yet but twenty-five years of age. In 1804, the Marquis, after- 
wards Duke de Riviere, who was included in the indictment with 
Moreau and Pichegru, was condemned to death, but the fatal verdict 
was ultimately commuted to transportation, with a previous confinement 
of four years to the fortress of Joux. At the expiration of this term 
several of his friends petitioned the Minister of Police for his libera- 
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tion: the answer returned was, that M. de Riviere should receive his 
freedom if some persons of consideration could be found who would 
become the sureties for his future allegiance to the emperor. Six names, 
upon whose escutcheons were blazoned deeds of honour and renown, 
eagerly presented themselves. M. Mathieu de Montmorency, M. de 
Brancas-Céreste, le Prince de Léon, M. le Duc de Fitz-James, M. de 
la Ferté-Meuse, and the distinguished subject of our present notice, 
who, though unknown to the incarcerated de Riviere, and thus rendering 
himself an equal object of suspicion to the ruling powers, chivalrously 
placed his name to the petition for emancipation. Whether the promise 
of the Minister of Police was insincere, or beyond his power of per- 
formance, the marquis still remained a prisoner in the fortress of Joux. 
Seventeen co-partners of his captivity penetrated the walls and 
escaped—the noble prisoner refused to follow, and when the comman- 
dant found the several nests empty, and the birds flown, in reply to the 
natural astonishment exhibited by his gaoler he said, “‘ I was aware of 
the intentions of my comrades, but my friends in Paris have given 
their words, and never shall the trust be forfeited by me.” - Touched 
i so fine a trait of honour and loyalty, the emperor restored de 

iviere to liberty, and rewarded two of his sureties by placing them in 
offices of lofty rank near his person—these were, M. de Brancas and 
our present ambassador. A difficulty still existed—for upon these occa- 
sions it is customary to address an admonition to the pardoned, in which 
the leading points of his committal are alluded to. The Marquis de- 
clared that if one word were breathed against the sacred cause of the 
Bourbons, he would protest against it in the open court, and return to 
duresse in the walls of the fortress of Joux. It was, however, so managed 
by the delicacy and diplomacy of Sainte-Aulaire, that no word was 
breathed by the magistrate that could wound the chivalrous fidelity of 
the marquis. Upon the death of this true-hearted devotee to the ancient 
dynasty, the following lines were found in his will, «The Duke de 
Riviere leaves his cross of officer of the Legion of Honour to M. de 
Sainte-Aulaire.” The notary however observed, on reading the clause, 
that it was valueless, as Sainte-Aulaire was but a chevalier. Charles 
X., however, who had guessed the wishes of the testator, instantly 
raised him to the dignity of officer, although at that time M. de Sainte- 
Aulaire, in the liberal opposition, and the most efficient ally of Foy and 
Casimir Périer, was considered at court as a personal enemy. We 
have recorded this pathetic anecdote with the more pleasure as it is sin- 
gularly illustrative, not only of the character of our diplomatist, but 
also of the noblest qualities of the old ultra, the Carlist king, as well 
as of that great usurper, Napoleon. 

Chosen chamberlain of Napoleon in 1811, he was decorated a few 
months later with the insignia of the new order of La Réunion. The next 
year he was first launched into political life by the discerning usurper, 
no less an office than that of Prefect of the Meuse being conferred upon 


the young chamberlain. In his two years’ administration of the depart- 


ment of the Meuse he won over the affections of his constituents, who 
were astonished to find combined in him the gay and cordial manners 
of an homme du monde, with practical views and untiring application. 
We remember one day in Paris M. de Talleyrand telling us that he 
attributed his success in life to the sixth beat being always absent 
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in his pulse. “Shallow-pated doctors are dismayed at it,” said he, 
but it is a rest of nature, and enables me to do with four hours sleep, 
—after which, I am always wide awake, thinking or planning.” As 
far as we have been able to ascertain, M. de Sainte-Aulaire has not 
this rest; but those who have served under his orders in Italy and in 
Vienna, report that his hours cf sleep are as scant as those of his 
predecessor at this court, and his activity prodigious —that whilst 
society receives a most courteous share of his time, nothing literary or 

litical of any merit appears in the four languages he is conversant 
with, without his inspection—and withal no one possesses more than 
this distinguished nobleman that punctuality gui est la politesse des 
Rois, and the absence of which is the characteristic of the vulgar rich, 
and the fashionable idler. At the Restoration, Louis XVIII. appointed 
him to the prefecture of Upper Garonne, but a year subsequently, on the 
20th March, 1815, he threw up his office on the approach of Buona- 
‘parte—in his proclamation to his constituents bidding them to remain 
calm and resigned beneath the decrees of fate, which intestine divisions 
could not control. On the king’s second return to France after the 
memorable ‘‘ hundred days,” Count Sainte-Aulaire was elected mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies. From his first appearance in the 
senate he created no small sensation as an orator,—his political anta- 
gonists openly asserting that his speeches were written and studied be- 
fore they were spoken: an assertion soon contradicted by extempore 
efforts of oratory struck out in the heat of debate. Here, although a 
staunch Romanist, he distinguished himself in the cause of the Protest- 
ants of the South of France, soliciting in their favour, energetically but 
vainly, the protection of the chamber. In 1816, the new electoral law 
coming into operation, M. de Sainte-Aulaire not having reached the age. 
prescribed, his election was necessarily prevented. Having been chosen 
by the king in 1818 as President of the Electoral College, in the de- 
partment of Gard, he was shortly afterwards nominated deputy of the 
same department. In 1818 he married his daughter* by his first wife 
to the Duc de Cazes, then the king’s all-powerful favourite and prime 
minister. This union for a time obscured M. de Sainte-Aulaire’s re- 
nown, by making him appear as one who shone with a borrowed light. 
Having ever been opposed heart and soul politically to this nobleman, 
our opinion is prejudiced, and, as he appears on our horizon, we must 
only bid our readers cast a glance, and then say with the great visiter 


to the shades below, 
“ Guarda é passa !” 


But no one can deny the remarkable gifts of the Duc de Cazes, and 
those who are most vehement in calling him a girouette, that when 
raised aloft on the vessel of the state, it is no small merit to show the 
quarter from whence the winds blow, and the moment for steering it 
into port. It was, alas! for want of this faculty that the ultras became 
fool-hardy amidst the hurricane. This marriage, however, we repeat, 





* This lady is the accomplished for whose hospitality at the Luxem- 
bourg every foreigner of distinction visits Paris must carry away a souvenir. 
She is the mother of the young Duke de Glucksberg, whypemtes 25 er ean. and 
singular rapidity of siextootion, has rendered the most successful diploma- 
tist of the present hour. 
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eclipsed M. de Sainte-Aulaire for a time, and brought a hostiof ene- 
mies to aman who had none of his own, He had many an open battle 
to fight in defence of his son-in-law. As for example, when, on the 
14th of February, 1820, the latter was publicly accused in the chamber, 
of participation in the murder of the Duke de Berry, by M. Clausel 
de Caussergues, oue of the most furious leaders of the ultras—on 
that day, in consequence of the disturbance created in the chambers, 
he was unable to reply to the charge; but on the next he repelled it 
with hot indignation, and at the close of his speech, fixing his eye on 
M, Clausel de Caussergues, he exclaimed, ‘‘In a word, my answer to 
your accusation is plain, prompt, and laconic—you are a calumnia- 
tor !” 

The fall of the Duke de Cazes restored to M. Sainte-Aulaire that 
independence in his political actions and opinions which he had before 
manifested. Once more, in a memorable speech he loudly espoused 
the cause of the Protestants of the south of France. Ministerial in- 
fluence, so active in 1824, prevented his re-election. Three years after, 
however, the tide of public opinion had changed, and he was honoured 
by a double election in the departments of Gironde and La Meuse. He 
then resumed his seat amidst the defenders of liberty, and retained it 
during the sessions of ’28 and ’29, when the death of his father super- 
seded for atime his participation in public duties, CS. 

There is, perhaps, not a more unquestionable test of the superiority 
of a man’s intellect, than the power of abstracting himself from the 
influence of political passion, dismissing the thoughts of disappointed 
ambition, and yielding himself up to the purer and loftier iunpulses of 
literature. Of this M. de Sainte-Aulaire offers a remarkable instance. 
He availed himself of the temporary loss of place, and of the intervals 
between the headlong contests in the senate, to prepare the history of 
the Fronde, a work requiring an immensity of research. An opinion was 
generally entertained, that to write a serious record of those times, 
already illustrated by such numerous and exquisite contemporary me- 
moirs, was exposing himself infallibly to a wretched failure. The con- 
flicts of those days were attributed to the most hap-hazard and frivolous 
causes; and when the subject was mooted, the superficial observers 
would illustrate the assertion by remarking, how the great leader, 
the Duke of Beaufort, entered into the conflict from his romantic and 
platonic passion for the Duchesse de Montbazon, whom he loved 
spiritually—the tip of whose finger he had never ventured to touch— 
and who threw him into absolute despair when she ate meat on a 
Friday. And that the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, the greatest mo- 
ralist of his times, was guided in his political career by a very opposite 
feeling for the beautiful Duchesse de Longueville, as he himself has 
recorded in verse, 


Pour mériter son ceur, pour plaire & ses beaux yeux, 
J’ai fait la guerre au Roi, je l’aurais faites aux dieux. 


To show still further the opinion entertained of the task our historian 
had ventured upon, we need but record the opinion of a writer of 
grave and exalted judgment, who says, “ La Fronde” is only a miserable 
parody of the League; its leaders more or less interesting, by their 
wit and valour, merit to be branded with infamy—as factious men, with- 
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out a thought for the common weal. Women of gallantry, youthful 
libertines of rank, imbecile magistrates set in motion by a hollow- 
hearted priest, such are the actors in this farce, which a little bloodshed 
cannot ennoble, and which cannot, without a paradox, be connected 
with the principles which prepared the revolution of 1789.” 

Monsieur de Sainte-Aulaire’s ‘* Histoire de la Fronde” produced at 
once a revolution in these opinions. Maintaining constantly the se- 
quence of cause and effect, not dictating, but teaching by facts, in a 
narrative remarkable for its conciseness and simplicity, he rivets the 
attention of the gratified reader. Here and there he may relate a pas- 
sage of history with the sprightly graphic spirit with which one of his 
ancestors would have narrated an anecdote at the table of Madame 
Du Maine, or at a petit souper of the Regent. ‘The puritanic hyper- 
critic is alarmed—but the historian has not lost the concatenation of 
facts and the philosophical thread of history—and presently he will 
sum up his award more pithily and niore wisely than another histo- 
rian who gravely drags along the bombastic lumber of his sentences. 
M. de Sainte-Aulaire brings into light, from amidst the great political 
triflers, austere men like Mathieu Molé, never surpassed in the qualities 
that make the hero and the statesman. He reveals parliamentary 
power ruling the age, and advancing, unimpeded, until it attains a 
sort of Magna Charta of French liberty. He shows even the assem- 
blies of the nobility, constantly striving to limit the prerogative ; 
until at last a sudden convulsion of all the political elements, brings 
on anarchy, and despotism naturally follows. 

This history, so simple and unaffected in form, at first did not create 
a sensation amongst the admirers of the empty magniloquence of the 
historians of the day, with their dictatorial exposition of systems. But 
it is needless to add, that simplicity is greatness, and truth irresistible. 
The ‘‘ Histoire de la Fronde” has daily acquired more partisans, 
Three editions have already appeared in France alone, although the 
author’s opinions must be highly unpalatable to ‘‘ Young France.” As 
for example: when he says so truly and so eloquently, “ The total pro- 
scription of the past, now so much in vogue, is a novel state of the 
public mind, of which ancient communities offer no instances, and of 
which the last fifty years of our history abundantly testify the danger. 
Since that time,-ever a prey to an immoderate desire of innovation, 
the hatred we bea to the institutions of our forefathers reacts upon 
our contemporary institutions. After a few days of trial, we reject 
them with contempt, so eager are we to begin new experiments; and 
notwithstanding a want of rest so generally and so deeply experienced, 
revolutions succeed one another, as if they were the result of predes- 
tination.” It is true that his admonitions to Rulers who forget they 
hold power in trust for the happiness of the people are not less search- 
ing and emphatic. 

With 1830 began a new phasis in the life of M. de Sainte-Aulaire, 
The ex-préfet and political debater was suddenly converted into a 
diplomatist of the highest grade—an ambassador extraordinary. Indeed 
that very diplomatic office, in which we have seen the greatest statesmen 
fail, was then of more than ordinary difficulty. An ambassador of 
France could scarcely then be said to represent a nation or a govern- 
ment, and upon his individual personal qualities and acumen depended 
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the estimation in which his rank would be held ; for, wherever he went, 
the Frenchman’s hand was against every man, and every man’s hand 
was against him; nor could the thought fail to be awakened, that our 
Gallic neighbours had relapsed into that state which had induced them 
for twenty years to over-run the whole of the continent, glorying in rob- 
bery and carnage; a state which awakened alarm, and the smothered 
feelings of unquenchable vengeance. It was in 1831 that M. Sainte-Au- 
laire arrived in the capital of Roman Catholic Christianity. In other days 
his strong feelings as a member of that church would naturally have ex- 
plained his nomination, and might have secured him immediate favour 
with the Pope; but the French government had just struck a blow the 
most startling that the king of 1830 has ever ventured upon. By taking 

sion of Ancona, he had thrown down the gauntlet of defiance, not 
to the Pope alone, but to the great powers of Europe. One may easily 
imagine the position of M. de Sainte-Aulaire, with respect to his great 
diplomatic colleagues, particularly the Austrian ambassador, who was 
backed by an army that had entered Romagna to maintain the autho- 
rity of the Pope, against the revolted liberal lieges. M. de Sainte- 


‘Aulaire’s dignified urbanity softened the intercourse with his col- 


leagues, and, by his fascinating manner and love of ancient art and 
literature, he managed to gain the affections of the Aiterati and number- 
less travellers of distinction who habitually crowd to Rome. His 
palazzo became the centre of social amusement, where his political 
antagonists were ultimately disarmed by the voice of society. 

Having succeeded in Rome, the French government, in great dis- 
tress for an ambassador to Vienna, where all the French of 1830 
were naturally placed under the ban of the emperor and of public 
opinion,—the French government, we repeat, hastened to send thither 
our mercurial diplomatist. The prospects were any thing but encourag- 
ing to the new ambassador. Marechal Maison, his predecessor, had 
been obliged to live in his palace in a sort of political quarantine— 
the society of Vienna recoiling from intercourse with him as people 
did from that of lepers in the middle ages. M. de Sainte-Aulaire 
gradually changed this state of things, although not without immense 
difficulty. M. de Metternich, independently of his eagle spirit, is 
the most polished man of Europe, and a great amateur as well as adept 
in the propos pour rire and the esprit de société, This congeniality of 
character soon reconciled the new ambassador and the great statesman. 
The handsome and accomplished Princess de Metternich—who rules 
the political as well as the fashionable circles in Vienna—headlong 
and self-willed in her opinions, as most ladies are, particularly when 
they are pre-eminent in wit and beauty, was perhaps far from treating 
the ambassador with all the courtesy to which his rank was entitled ; 
but, versed in the art of society, the French diplomatist understood 
thoroughly the advantage yielded by the doutades of a pretty woman, 
and of the principle on which we claim a salute on the strength of a 
blow from a fair hand. Thus was the princess disarmed and caught in 
her own coils, and thus M. de Sainte-Aulaire assumed the ascendancy 
of a victim of unjust persecution. 

Thanks to the exertions of our diplomatist, his post at Vienna in 1841, 
became such as any man of sufficient rank, respectable talents, and ade- 
quate pecuniary means of representation, could readily discharge. M. de 
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Sainte-Aulaire was then removed to the court of St. James—a far more 
difficult post, as we will show, which at three different conjunctures had 
required three different men, to meet the necessities of the position. 
In 1830 came Talleyrand, with his European reputation, to give a local 
habitation and a name to the French embassy at this court, which had 
ceased to exist. .In his person, the whole diplomatic representation 
was centered, and he did not know himself what he represented ; as any 
one might perceive, who, when he arrived, beheld him—whose charac- 
ter was the double concentration of the aristocratic essence of the priest 
and the noble—giving audience in his own drawing-room with his hat 
on his head, and a tri-coloured cockade, six inches in diameter, in 
front of it! Great was his success—his diplomatic colleagues finding 
his having established the head-quarters of the French foreign affairs 
in London as convenient as his exquisite dinners and fétes were agree- 
able. Society seconded this opinion: Talleyrand was lionised. The 
high-priest of epicurean pleasures, he readily ruled London society, 
whieh, however censorious to its own members, has always been parti- 
cularly liberal to foreign professors of refined iniquity. His reign, 
which appeared destined to continuous and unresisted triumph upon 
earth, in spite of the numerous changes in his political creed, was very 
soon checked, and brought to a full stop. Louis Philippe, as soon 
as policy no longer whispered, 


Res dura et regni novitas me talia cogunt, 

Moliri,— 
as soon as he was able to assume the whole authority of a king, became as 
tired as Louis XVIII. of the dictation and tmperium in imperio of Tal- 
leyrand. In the whig-radical ministry, whose laxity of principle had 
given him such hopes, he found a headlong enemy. Another new 
cause drove Talleyrand out of the field: the diplomatic habits of se- 
crecy, so essential to the success of diplomacy of the Talleyrand school, 
must always disappear, to a certain degree, with the constitutional habits 
of open discussion in parliament and in the press. In England, a 
minister can always refuse information at critical moments. In Paris, 
however, indiscretion aud insubordination is the order of the day. It 
has been openly proved in the Chamber of Deputies that the French 
diplomatists are obliged to carry on their correspondence by double com- 
munication; each day of courier, the long official letter to the secre- 
tary of state being accompanied by a shorter private one, which, like a 
Jady’s postscript, contains the gist of the whole business. And in spite 
of this precaution, such is the indiscretion and insubordination at head- 
quarters, that when a diplomatist has nearly accomplished in secrecy 
the object of a negotiation, a fair friend may'sometimes write to him, 
like the princess to the conspiring leader of the Fronde, *‘ Tout ce que 
Pp est aussi connu A Paris, que la Seine passe sous le Pont 

euf.” 

Betwixt the irritation of Talleyrand, and the porcupine conceit of his 
whig enemy, England and France, like two vessels in a narrow channel, 
borne the one by the tide, the other by the wind, were rushing into col- 
‘lision, and the French government immediately interposed as a fender 
between, to deaden the shock, Marshal Sebastiani. This diplomatist, 
paralysed by illness, inspired no envy; taciturn and lethargic, he gave 
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no offence, and was not awake to the smaller sources of diplomatic 

irritation. His intellects would occasionally revive in the hour of trial, 

whilst during the intervals, the clever political nurse who attended him 

to this get compensated by his acumen and activity, for the 
of his 


laisser aller poco-curante chief. A diplomatist, however, of livelier 
action was found to be required as the memorable year 1840 approached, 
and that most restless of all political harlequins, M. Thiers, sent M. Gui- 
zot to this country with this view, and also to get rid of a rival, so much 
his superior as an orator, and still more as a statesman. M. Guizot by 
coming here as a diplomatist, took nothing by his motion, but he ac- 
quired here that practical knowledge of diplomacy and of foreign courts 
which alone were wanting to complete his moral fabric, and he is one 
of those gifted men who know how to derive experience from their 
faults, and to rise greater from disasters. 

This sketch of his predecessors, shows the exceeding difficulty of the 
office M. de Sainte-Aulaire was, in 1841, called upon to fulfil. The very 
first diplomatic acts he had to perform were susceptible of creating 
unbounded enmity, But we will not enlarge upon the trials he had to 
endure, nor the advantages he has gained for his country. Such facts 
of immediately recent occurrence, it would be indelicate to descant 
upon—newspapers alone have this privilege, It is, ‘however, impos- 
sible to pass over in silence the threatening state of the relations for a 
long time past existing betwixt England and France, which fortuitous 
circumstance, and no less than the malice prepense of factious intrigue, 
constantly exacerbate. It is no less palpable to all those conversant 
with the subject, that the danger is as imminent as ever, and so much 
the more so, that the ministers of the English crown, in deference to the 
honest efforts of an ambassador and a minister, and still more to the 
private links and feelings of royalty—and with the awful responsibility 
before them of a war of incalculable result, have pushed the conces- 
sions of this country to the utmost verge of what its honour would bear. 
Need we say that in the hour of emergency, so soon at hand (now that 
the French Chambers are about to meet), such a diplomatist as M. de 
Sainte-Aulaire, whose feelings as well as his talents have been so tho- 
roughly tried, is greatly increased in the estimation of all right-thinking 
men. Owing to this interest, we have placed him first and foremost 
in our sketches of European statesmen. We have spoken in a strain 
which may be mistaken for adulation—one the least of all habitual to 
us—of the object of this notice. We have done so, because although he 
has held opinions diametrically opposed to our own, although, we repeat, 
there is more romance in our political composition, and it would have 
been as natural to us to have been an ultra in the Restoration, as a 
knight-errant in the middle ages,—we cannot help acknowledging that 
such men as M. de Sainte-Aulaire have displayed more intellectuality 
and served more usefully their country, and that, after undergoing trials 
and making sacrifices for the sake of consistency, none more justly merit 
paramount reward when their party triumphs. 


M. B. 
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#SOP ILLUSTRATED. 


By tHe Avutuor or “ Perer Paiaeins,” &¢ 
THE COCK AND THE JEWEL. 


Cuap. I. 


He ! pooh ! he is a mere snob. 
CoLLicuLus JUNIOR. 


Wuo was sop? When did he live? Where did he dwell? Was he 
the humped-backed creature we see him portrayed in the old editions of 
his works? These questions have been put over and over again, but 
never answered satisfactorily. Some cunning scribe has always started 
objections—insuperable objections—because his data could not be re- 
futed—to every theory that has been published on the subject. But 
what does it matter whether such a person as the great Gelo 
the instigator-of-laughter—ever lived or not? The book that bears 
his name was the companion of our childhood, and pleasantly did we 
learn from its well-thumbed pages many a lesson of worldly wisdom, 
although we invariably skipped the moral sentence at the foot of each 
fable, in our haste to arrive at the next “ pretty story,” with its miser- 
ably-executed engraving at its head. 

Often has it occurred to us in our pilgrimage through the world, 
amidst all its cares and troubles, its fleeting joys, its heart-depressing 
griefs, even with a law-suit impending over us, that the persons about 
us, whether friends or foes, or neutrals, were merely human representa- 
tions of the birds and beasts with whom, in our boyhood, Hsop had 
made us acquainted, and whose images and actions still filled our 
minds. In our childhood they had engaged our waking thoughts, and 
filled the visions of our sleep; and what wonder is it that advancing 
years should not have had the power of entirely drowning them in the 
waters of oblivion? 

Even now we cannot help seeing in Doctor Bolus, as he is feeling 
our pulse, the— : 

But stop—if we begin by comparing our friends and foes to the 
animals whose conduct, as represented by the fabulist, calls them so 
forcibly to our recollection, we shall spoil our purpose of illustrating 
sop—not with the paint-brush or the pencil, but—with the pen. It 
might be enough to say, that Doctor Bolus put us in mind of ‘ The 
old man and death ;” but then it would interfere with the tale which 
we have to tell of Bolus when it comes to his turn. Like the pills and 
draughts with which he supplies us, he shall be taken—ay, and well 
shaken—when it suits our convenience. It shall be our endeavour to 
prove that doctors are not the only persons capable of handling a 
subject. 

Without further preface, we will proceed to illustrate 


Fase I., 
which Asop—or his translator—thus records : 
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** A brisk young cock, in company with two or three pullets, raking 
upon a dunghill (sic in origine) for something to entertain them, hap- 
to scratch up a jewel. He knew what it was well enough, for 

it sparkled with an exceeding bright lustre; but, not knowing what to 
do with it, he endeavoured to cover his ignorance under a gay con- 
tempt ; so shrugging "P his wings, shaking his head, and putting on a 
grimace, he expressed himself to this purpose: ‘Indeed, you are a 
very fine thing, but I know not any bnsiness you have here. I make 
no scruple of declaring that my taste lies quite another way, and I had 
rather have one grain of dear, delicious barley, than all the jewels 


under the sun,’ ” 
There is the fable, and here follows the Jittle tale that put us in mind 


of it. | 
Cuap. II. 


In a borough town—some ninety miles from London, and some forty 
years ago—dwelt one Gabriel Wagstaff. He was a young man then, 
and speoeeere to a tailor. He had been brought up in the parish- 
school, where, as he used to say, “* He larnt colick, catechiz, and ’co- 
a is, he was compelled to get up,’by rote, the collect for 
the day, the catechism against Easter, when he had to say it in church 
for the benefit of the aged and infirm, and to cultivate the science of 
economy in the preservation of the leathern belows, the blue aboves, 
and muffin-caps, with which he was annually and generously supplied 
by the posthumous bounty of a worthy denizen of Dingleton. 

Gabriel was a dirty dog, and idle to boot. His schoolmaster could 
make nothing of him. He either could not or would not learn, and as 
to the cane, he did not care a farthing for it. He rather liked to be 
marked with it than not, because it made him a conspicuous character 
in church—for his master selected the quietest moments of the service 
to inflict it—to show his zeal—and insured him the sympathy of his 
mother and sisters when he showed them the weals as he was undressed 
at night; a sympathy that was displayed in a supply of lollipops, 
hardbake, or elicampane. As punishment seemed to have no good 
effect upon the boy, his master resolved to ‘‘ touch him up” on his 
_— He put the cane into his hand, and made a monitor of him. 

zealous was he in his new office, that not a whisper could be heard 
for the unceasing whacks of his wand. He used it so freely, that, he 
obtained the cognomen of Gaby Shakestick, which adhered to him for 
the remainder of his days. 

His energetic zeal in the use of the cane was mistaken, by the good 

or of the parish of Dingleton, for zeal in the cause of education. 

e was promoted from the parish-school to the grammar-school of the 

borough, where his ignorance and impudence made him so many ene- 

mies, that at the close of his first half-year he left it in disgust, ac- 
the parish bounty, and apprenticed himself to a tailor. 

young men, with whom he had to pass his days in working with 

the needle and goose, were rather rude in their remarks upon his folly, 

in not having made a aps use of the advantages which the good 

pastor of Dingleton had thrown in his way. Gabriel Wagstafl—or 


Gaby Shakestick, as he was still miscalled—treated their observations 
with the contempt he thought they deserved, and boldly maintained 
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the theory, “ that it did not matter how ignorant a man was, provided 
he had plenty of money.” How this theory came into Gabriel's head 
might be easily explained, thus: His master was as ignorant as he 
was, and yet, because he had amassed a sum of money, which enabled 
him to treat the voters, he held office in the corporation of Dingleton. 
One specimen of his abilities, as displayed in making out his accounts, 
will beenough. He sent in a bill toa customer at Christmas, in which 
the first item was, ‘*To nu baking a weskut.”” Gabriel took the bill, 
knew that the spelling of it was disgraceful, even to a Sunday-school- 
boy, but he received the amount of it, and was convinced from that 
day forth, that “‘larning was all gammon, and money was the real 
thing.” Upon this theory he acted, as we shall see. 

One day Gabriel was seated on his shop-board, working away as 
fiercely as he could to learn his trade, and so enable him to prove to 
his fellows the truth of the axiom which he so frequently uttered in 
their presence, when a sea-faring man—a great burly individual—one 
mass of blue flushing—rolled into the establishment—as tailors’-shops 
are now designated—and sending forth a sprinkling of tobacco-juice, 
and a series of those improper expressions which Mr. T. P. Cooke en- 
deavours to persuade the Surrey-side world are rife in the mouths of 
seamen, inquired, ‘‘ Jf one Gabriel Wagstaff was on board ?” 

Gaby thought the expression implied an impertinent allusion to the 
shop-board on which he was seated. He made an impudent reply, 
and was about to be very facetious at the stranger’s expense; but his 
wit was smothered, and he himself nearly choked, by a boisterous em- 
brace from the seafaring gentleman, who declared that ‘‘ his woice 
could never be mistaken. It was as like his sister’s as one thowl-pin was 
to another.” 

Gaby was inclined to kick and struggle, but he might as well have 
tried to release himself from the hug of a bear as from the powerful 
embrace of his maternal uncle, who bid him “ lay to,” while he ex- 
plained to him “‘ as how he was returned from the Hingies with lots of 
the shiners, and only anxious to spend them on the only relation he 
had left in the wide world.” 

Gaby, on hearing this, was quite tranquil in the huge man’s em- 
brace, and even kissed the rough cheek of his immense relative—ay, in 
spite of his fellow-workmen, who were sniggling and grinning convul- 
sively at the scene before them. 

‘“* Strike work for the day, boys, and come along with me,” said 
Captain Cogleby. ‘* We'll board the King’s Head, and try the bins 
and grog-bottles.” 

Not one refusal was given to so welcome an invitation; and the 
master tailor, when informed of the occasion of the desertion of his 
workmen, instead of showing any anger, quietly adjourned to the 
King’s Head, as the principal inn in Dingleton was called, and joined 
the party. 

A most uproarious party it was; for every one who heard of the 
good fortune of Gabriel Wagstaff, in having met with an uncle re- 
turned from ‘‘ the Hingies” with an immense property, thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to go down to the King’s Head and congratulate 
him on the event. The captain was so much pleased at the evident 
respect in which his nephew Gabriel was held by the townsfolk of 
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Dingleton, that he ordered a fresh bottle on the appearance of every 
fresh friend. Gabriel was quite astonished to find that many who had 
before treated him cavalierly, were, in reality, among his sincerest 
well-wishers, Even the leading tradesmen of the borough assured 
him that they had always held him in the highest esteem, and had 
never failed to assert, that he would prove, one day or another, a credit 
to the town that had given him birth. 

Gabriel shook their profered hands, listened to their polite speeches, 
returned their bland smiles, and quietly whispered to his rich uncle, 
that it was all ‘‘ gammon.” 

Uncle Cogleby said nothing, but winked ferociously at his nephew, 
and smoked as furiously as he could. | 

After a very jolly night, the whole party retired, and with difficulty 
found their way to their own homes, and with still greater difficulty— 
for they could scarcely articulate—explained to their sulky wives or 
housekeepers the cause of their being out at an hour so unusually late. 
Oddly enough, every one of the ladies to whom the apology was 
made, was angry enough—for what female likes to be kept up till 
three in the morning ?—to hope that Gabriel Wagstaff might never live 
to enjoy his uncle’s fortune—if, indeed, it was not all a hum—! 

Morning dawned. The rejoicers in the good. fortune of Gabriel 
Wagstaff awoke, aud all of them with shocking bad headachs, and a 
feeling that they ought to do something more than they had done to 
prove their sincerity in the feelings to which they had given vent the 
night previous. As if by common consent, though there had been no 
previous arrangement to that effect, they assembled at the King’s 
Head, and after a draught or two of ale, agreed to set the bells ring- 
ing, and to give the little boys of the town a few shillings to get up a 
bonfire in the evening, ‘‘in honour of a young man who had done so 
much credit to the borough of Dingleton.” 

Of course the ringers fired away manfully in triple-bob majors and 
minors, and more of course, the little boys bought, begged, and 
stole fagots and firewood ; but before the first five hundred changes 
had been rung, and more than the high street of the borough had been 
taxed for combustibles, it entered into the wise heads of his zealous 
friends to ascertain from the fortunate youth himself, and from rich 
Uncle Cogleby, in what way most pleasing tothem, they could display 
their joy at his happiness. 

A deputation was despatched to the tailor’s establishment. The de- 
putation found the master-hand in bed. To its inquiries, ‘‘ Where 
Mister Gabriel and his uncle, the captain, were?” an answer was 
returned, which perfectly amazed it—*‘ Gone to the , for all I 
know, and I wish you were there too.” 

It was partly true. Gabriel and the huge man had left the King’s 
Head in a chaise and four, at a quarter-past three on the previous 
morning. The reckoning and the servants had been paid most liberally, 
and a note for 2002. had been left in the hands of the master tailor, to 
induce him to cancel the articles, whereby Mr. Gabriel Wagstaff was 
bound for the remainder period of his apprenticeship. 

The occurrence served the borough of Dingleton with a fortnight’s 
conversation, and then Gabriel and his rich uncle were obliterated from 
the shallow minds of its inhabitants by some other event. A year or 
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two passed over, and the existence of either of them was not even a 
matter of speculation. In twenty years more, serious doubts were en- 
tertained by the rising generation of Dingleton—to whom the story 
had been handed down traditionally—whether such a person as Ga- 
briel Wagstaff, alias Gaby Shakestick, had ever lived within the pre- 
cincts of the borough. 7 


Cua Pp. III. 


We must change the scene, 

In a seaport town, on the southern coast of England, a party are 
assembled in a comfortable, well-furnished drawing-room. . A gentle- 
man, of some six or seven-and-forty years of age, dressed, or rather 
over-dressed, in a suit of mourning, with rings, studs, and other orna- 
ments displayed about his person, is seated on one side of the fire- 
place, and, as his vis-a-vis, a lady about his own age, showing an 
evident propensity for the same tastes in jewellery as her husband. On 
a sofa are seated two fine young women, whom, from their likeness to 
the older pair, no one, with the smallest pretensions to judge of family 
portraits, could hesitate to call their daughters. At their feet, on a 
pair of ottomans, sit two lads, whose features so closely resemble 
those of the young ladies, as to convict them of being their brothers. 

All are in deep mourning, and all bearing on their faces that pecu- 
liar lugubriousness which people think it but becoming to wear when 
they have been attending a funeral. White handkerchiefs, too, were. 
in the hands of all of them, which the elder couple now and then ap- 
plied to their eyes, but which the younger ones, the boys, employed as 
imaginary whips, and the girls as real tire-screens to protect their fair 
faces from the blaze. 

‘* Poor Uncle Cogleby !” said the senior male. 

“ Ah, he is gone, poor man! but at a ripe old age—we must all die 
some day or other,” said the lady. 

‘<A happy release, 1’m sure,” whispered the young ladies, simulta- 
neously. ‘ He was getting quite a bore.” 

‘‘ I wish the dinner was ready,” said the elder of the two boys. 

‘* So do I, for I’m precious hungry,” said the younger, loudly enough 
for his mother to hear him. 

‘I am horrified—positively shocked, Master James, to hear you 
allude to eating upon so solemn an occasion,” said mamma, applying 
the white handkerchief, 

‘¢ It warn’t me, mother; it was Gabe as wanted his dinner,” said the 
boy, flicking away furiously with his white symbol of woe, 

‘¢ Arabella, my love,” said the gentleman, applying Ais white ker- 
chief slightly to his cheek, and then crumpling it up, and putting it 
into his pocket, ‘‘ Arabella, don’t let us give way to uncontrollable 
grief. I will ting and learn if dinner is ready. Had poor Uncle Co- 
gleby been alive, he would not have waited so patiently.” 

The young, ladies assured their papa he was quite correct, and as 
soon as the butler had announced that the dinner was served, all the | 
white handkerchiefs disappeared. 

A most excellent dinner was placed upon the table, and ample jus- 
tice was done to it. The wines, the best of their kind, were placed, 
Jan.—VoL. LXXIII, NO, CCLXXXIX, c 
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yeacisena, aie splety Meat ec bia tandly 1 bempesn, proposed 
gen n, ing himself and his family to bumpers, 
and did honour to *‘ the memory of Uncle Cogleby.” ee 

The white handkerchiefs were called into requisition once more, and 
then the father of the family assumed a bright aspect, as much as to 
say, ‘“* We have grieved enough,” and produced from his coat-pocket a 
bundle of letters and newspapers. 

While the ladies were reading the epistles directed to them, chiefly 
consisting of condolements on the loss of their rich relative, the papa 
was busy in searching the columns of the paper. He was reading 
through the advertisements, for Uncle Cogleby had left him a consi- 
derable sum in ready money (besides estates and a large property in 
shipping), which he was very anxious to invest to the best advan- 

e 


« Well, this is lucky ;—Arabella, my love, read that,” said the papa, 
putting the paper into the mamma’s hands, with his thumb upon an 
auctioneer’s advertisement. 


“TO BE SOLD. Dtnateton Houser. The residence of the late 
member for that well-known borough. For full particulars, apply to” 
&c., &c., &e. : 


** That is lucky,” said the lady ; *‘ and I suppose I shall shortly have 
to congratulate Mr. Gabriel Wagstaff on being member for the borough 
of Dingleton.” 

** Not so fast, Arabella, my love ; you know it has been the fondest 
wish of my heart, to return and end my days in the place that gave me 
birth,” said Gabriel. 

‘* Lor, papa,” said the girls, “Uncle Cogleby used to tell us—to 
lower our pride, as he said—that you were nothing but a—a—I am 
ashamed to speak it out.” 

‘** A tailor’s apprentice—a parish schoolboy—and so I was, and I 
glory in it. I want to return to the old spot, and prove the truth of 
my theory, that ‘learning’s all gammon, and money’s the real thing 
after all.’ Thanks to Uncle Cogleby’s capital and my own exertions, [ 
am in a condition to buy Dingleton House, where I was proud to re- 
ceive sixpence for showing my ‘ Christmas-piece.’” 

** T applaud your spirit, my dear,” said Mrs. Wagstaff; ** Uncle Co- 
gleby, poor dear man, would applaud it if he were alive. The height 
of his ambition was to see one of his family representing the shipping 
interest in Parliament.” 

Mr. Gabriel Wagstaff looked like a senator on his sons and daugh- 
ters. 

‘“* Good gracious !” said the elder Miss Wagstaff, ‘if it’s known who 
he was, we shall be pointed at with needles, like the Euphuist in the 
‘ Abbot,’ and never hear the last of it.” 

‘I hope Dingleton House is sold already,” said the younger daugh- 
ter; “for I never could survive any disrespect shown to our worthy 

nt.” 

“‘Gammon,” whispered James, “‘ the M. P. will drown the tailor.” 

“ Particularly,” said Gabe, “‘ when they know the governor has got 


the mopusses.” 
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“T'll trouble you two young gents not to indulge in slang,” said 
Mrs, Wagstaff, ‘‘ or you shall be sent to a public school.” 

‘“* Where we shall get a fresh supply,” said both boys at once, “ for 
all the Etonians, and Westminsters, and Rugbys—” 

** Well then, you shall be put under a private tutor,” said the 
mamma. 

‘* Never, never, Arabella, that is against my principles. The gram- 
mar-school of Dingleton shall never have it in its power to say that its 
on could not entrust his sons to be educated within its 
walls.” 

_ As Gabriel Wagstaff proudly pronounced this his determination, his 
family felt themselves already to be somebodies, 


Cuap. IV. 


Tue worthy landlord of the King’s Head, in the borough of Dingle- 
ton, now grown grayheaded in the service of “ the public,” was seated 
in his bar about six of the clock one evening, and as the fumes from 
his pipe ascended in white circles to the ceiling, was reckoning up in 
his head, how much he should have to take at the approaching election 
for the town’s member. 

Several candidates had been spoken of, but every one was hanging 
back to see who would purchase Dingleton House ; for, let his political 
views be what they might, he was the man most likely to be returned ; 
because the inhabitants were more likely to get more out of one who 
resided among them, than out of another who lived atadistance. The 
non-resident member might authorise his agent to give a hundred 
pounds for coals, fifty for blankets, and an odd twenty-five or two, to 
other charities ; but the man on the spot would be expected to sub- 
scribe to every thing, and to entertain the voters whenever they chose 
to call upon him. 

But who was to be the purchaser? The advertisement had appeared 
in the papers for more than a week, and only one application had been 
received by the town-clerk, who had the disposal of it, and that one 
application had come from a house-agent. 

The landlord of the King’s Head was deep in thought upon the very 
subject when we discovered him. In the midst of his meditations he 
was interrupted by the well-known rattle of a carriage-and-four. His 
pipe was put down in a moment, the ostler’s bell rang with the extra 
pull, which denoted an extra pair, and as all the boys were running to 
the gateway in hopes of ‘‘a job on,” their master smacked his thigh 
and said to himself ‘*a purchaser of Dingleton House,” He then put 
on his hat and went to the gateway, to see whether the person who, 
he felt, would buy the house, was the sort of man to stand liberally, 
and not be too minute in his examination of his election bills, 

Before he could reach the gateway,—for, as I have said, he was old 
and feeble,—the landlord saw a handsome travelling-chariot stop, and 
heard a voice say, in reply to the question of “ Horses on, sir ?” 

‘‘ No, I stop all night.” 

That was enough: the landlord’s hat was off, and under the brilliant 
light of his gateway-lamp, he made one of his politest bows, as a stout, 
c 2 
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ror gentleman descended the carriage-steps. As he had no servant 
with him, he ordered Mr. Boots to bring his portmanteau, and followed 
the bowing landlord and smiling chambermaid to the best room in the 
house—a room he well remembered, for in it, many years ago, hud been 
celebrated the orgies which marked the arrival and departure of Uncle 
Cogleby. It did not make him sigh even to think of that event, the most 
important of his life, for such things, in his. mind, were but a part and 
portion of that ‘‘ gammon” which he so much despised. 

**T would speak to the town-clerk of this borough. If he is disen- 
gaged, say thata gentleman, who is come down on very particular bu- 
siness, would be glad to see him immediately. Order dinner for two— 
he may do me the favour of partaking of it.” : 

To these words, uttered in a most imposing tone, the landlord bowed 
profoundly. He entered his kitchen, and confidently ordered a mag- 
nificent dinner for the future member for the borough and the owner of 
Dingleton House. 

Boots, who had heard the order given, and was sent to summon the 
town-clerk, ran to that official’s residence faster than he had ever done 
before, but not so fast as not to find time to announce to a few of his 
friends who crossed his path, that another new candidate for their 
votes and interest had arrived at the King’s Head. | 

To the question, ‘* Who is he ?—what are his principles?” he could 
only reply, ‘** A perfect gentleman, for he travels in a carriage-and- 
four.” 

The town-clerk, although he was just sitting down to tea with his 
family and a friend or two, put on his hat and cloak, saying, “ Busi- 
ness first—pleasure afterwards,” and hastened down to the King’s 
Head. Before, however, he would allow himself to be ushered into the 

resence of the new arrival, he questioned the host as to who and what 
e was, and where he came from ? 

The host could only inform him that “he was a perfect gentleman, 
for he had ordered waz-candles, champagne, and claret.” 

** Before we proceed to business, Mr. Town-clerk,” said the gentle- 
man, ‘* may I beg the favour of your company to dinner ?” 

’** Most happy and proud, sir.” 

“Then, as that is settled, while the dinner is being prepared, let us 
come to an understanding at once. Be seated, sir.” 

The town-clerk took a chair, after bowing very humbly, and instinc- 
tively pulled out of his side-pocket a plan of the house and grounds 
of Dingleton. 

** Exactly,” said the gentleman ; * but I do not want to examine the 
plans—I know the place well. Your price, sir?” 

“Ten thousand guineas,” said the town-clerk, laying a stress on 
the last word. 

‘« Make it pounds and I close at once,” said the stranger, taking a 
book, evidently a check-book, from his side pocket. 

‘** The timber to be taken at a valuation, and the probability of being 


returned for the borough into consideration, —” 
“TT will give you ten thousand pounds, and no more,”-said the gen- 


tleman, replacing the check-book. 
*¢I close with you, sir, but on a fearful responsibility. We have so 
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many applicants, and my instructions are so very plain—but, really, [ 
—I, close with you, sir,” said the town-clerk, feeling very happy that 
he had gained for his client at least fifteen hundred more than he 
had been ‘‘instructed” to take ;—for, although the house was a large 
and comfortable dwelling, it was old and dilapidated, and the timber 
was but of little value, except for ornament. 

‘* There, draw up a short agreement, call in the landlord to witness 
it, and when the deeds are placed in my hands, conveying the property 
to me safely and securely, the purchase-money is ready. In the mean- 
while here is a check for 10002, as security for the fulfilment of my part 
of the bargain.” 

The bell was rang. Pen, ink, paper, and the landlord, were or- 
dered in. , 

‘¢ What name shall I insert, sir?” asked the town-clerk. 

“‘ Gabriel Wagstaff.” 

The town-clerk wrote it down without feeling or betraying any 
emotion, for he was an interloper in the borough of Dingleton, and had 
never heard the name before. 

The effect upon the landlord was astounding. He stared at his 
guest as if he would gaze through him, and then said audibly, ‘ Yes, 
yes, it is,—confound it, it is Gaby Shakestick.” 

The stranger lifted his eyes from the agreement, drew himself 
proudly up to his full height, and slowly said, “¢ It is,” 

‘¢] thought, sir, you said Wagstaff—Gabriel Wagstaff?” said the 
town-clerk. 

‘‘I did. Insert that name, Landlord, I am glad to see you ; look- 
ing so well too,” said Mr. Gabriel, making a slight bow, and taking a 
huge pinch of snuff. 

The host, who was a warm-hearted old man, and who was glad to see 
in prosperity one to whom, as a charity-boy, he had given many a penny, 
felt arush of joy in his bosom, and, hastening up to Gabriel, stretched 
forth his hand, and assured him he was confounded glad to see him. 

“‘Gammon,” said Gabriel to himself, as he put one finger into the 
open palm of his host. 

The town-clerk looked amazed at the impudence of the landlord, in 
daring to offer his hand to a gentleman who had just agreed to pay 
10,0002. for an estate. The stranger saw the look, and, smiling, po- 
litely bade him go on with the agreement. 

It was soon drawn up, and signed and sealed. Not another word 
was spoken by the host, for he was too much surprised and too deeply 
hurt by the coolness of the whilome charity-boy to give vent to his 
feelings. 

‘“‘ Not a hint to any one aé¢ present as to who I am,” said Gabriel. 
‘* Oblige me by being silent on the subject until this gentleman and I. 
have settled some other little matters. When I have dismissed him I 
shall be happy to answer any inquiries you may wish to make.” 

The landlord bowed and left the room. Dinner was quickly served, 
and quickly despatched. When the claret was placed on the table and 
the waiters had Fett the room, Gabriel arose and locked the door. The 
town-clerk was greatly surprised, and, if the truth must be spoken, a 
little frightened ; but, on the mention of the words ‘‘ vacancy in the ree 
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tation,” smith — and sane a He ores his 
s, nodded knowingly, tossed off a arge bumper of claret, 
he had dieedaad wined at home ihe 0 a or 

“ Now listen to me, sir, for some quarter of an hour, without ques- 
tioning me or commenting on what I may reveal.” 

The town-clerk did listen, while Mr. Gabriel Wagstaff gave him every 
particular of his past life, and present views and wishes, without inter- 
rupting him even by cracking a walnut. 

‘* Now, sir, you have heard every thing that can be said of me and 
against me by any one of those who knew me in adversity. My wish 
is to represent my native place in parliament. Can you venture to in- 
sure my success if I offer myself as a candidate ?” 

“ Do you mind spending—” commenced the official, slowly and 
thoughtfully, “‘do you mind spending ?—” 

*¢ My agent shall draw for what he pleases,” said Gabriel, again ex- 
tracting the check-book from his pocket. 

“ Then I will back your return at ten to one, upon the certainty of 
there being no takers,” said the town-clerk. » 

‘ Finish your wine, sir, and, while I indulge the landlord’s curiosity, 
do you prepare and issue handbills announcing me as the owner, by 
purchase, of Dingleton House, and a candidate for the suffrages of the 
borough votes. Let Messrs. ——, the bankers, be informed that 
5000/. will be paid into their bank on my account by return of post.” 

“ Sir, you are aman of business and a perfect gentleman,” said the 
town-clerk. 

*“ Gammon,” said Mr. Wagstaff to himself, as the official left the 
room to send in the host, who was much pleased at listening to the 
history of Gabriel Wagstaff after he had quitted Dingleton, and at 
hearing of his intention to reside in his native place, and offer himself 
as a candidate for its M. P.ship. The offer of a glass of claret, and a 
familiar shake by the hand, crowned his joy, and the old man positively 
shed tears. 

** May—may I have the satisfaction of being the first to announce 
these facts to my old friends ?” 

“You have my permission,” said Gabriel, resuming his dignified 
manner and tone, 

In less than a quarter of an hour after the landlord had quitted his 
guest the town was in an uproar. The bells were ringing from the 
church steeple, two bands of music were promenading the streets. The 
mingled shouts of men, women, and boys shrieking out “ Wagstaff for 
ever!” made the old walls of the borough shake again, and -the 
King’s Head Inn was fairly besieged by a crowd, who insisted on 
seeing and greeting the new candidate, and their old friend and ac- 
quaintance. 

All who could find a place were admitted into the room in which 
Gabriel had dined ; and, to gratify the wishes of the crowd below, he 

out into the balcony, with a torch-bearer on each side of him, 
so that every one might clearly see the features of one who had so long 
been forgotten. After a volley of hurrahs and a string of bows, the 
town-clerk, who had returned from writing and distributing the hand- 
bills, suggested to the candidate the propriety of availing himself of 
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so favourable an opportunity of explaining, to the assembled constitu- 
ency, his political and religious sentiments. Gabriel consented. 

«Silence, for a speech, silence; stop the band, stop the ringers; 
silence for a speech,” screamed the town-clerk. 

Silence being at last obtained, Gabriel Wagstaff removed his hat 
from his head, and placed his right-hand, after tapping with it signi- 
ficantly, into his trousers-pocket, which produced a slight cheer, and 
cries of ‘** Bravo!” 

‘* Brother townsmen,” said he, “I am proud to say I am come back 
to my native place to live among yeu. Iam proud of the name of a 
Dingletonian. (Vociferous cheers.) I left you a poor man—I re- 
turn to you pretty well provided (Bravo! go it!) with the fruits of 
honest industry. Iam here to spend them among you and upon you. 
These, fellow-townsmen, are a brief sketch of my political and religious 
sentiments. I shall call on each of you, individually, to inquire after 
yourselves and families, and solicit your votes and interest at the forth- 
coming election. (Louder shouts than ever, of ‘ Wagstaff for ever !’) 
When I have settled here as your representative, I shall hope to have 
the great pleasure of seeing you all frequently at Dingleton Honse.” 

Mr. Gabriel having roared out this very intelligible speech, so as to 
be heard by every body in the crowd, left the balcony amidst the most 
flattering assurances, that no one had a chance against him. And so 
it proved. The exaggerated report of his wealth, the peculiar mystery 
attached to him, and the purchase—the ready-money purchase of 
Dingleton House, drove every other candidate from the field. * His 
election was carried by acclamation, and he was carried about the 
streets of the borough in the very same arm-chair which Uncle Cogle- 
by had filled as chairman of the convivial meeting which marked his 
arrival in Dingleton in search of his nephew. 


CuHap. V. 


A YEAR passed away. Dingleton House was repaired and beautified. Its 
ents were elegantly furnished. Itsstables and coach-houses were 

rebuilt, and well filled with horses and carriages. Gabriel wrote to the 
town-clerk, when the house was pronounced to be fit for his ion, 
naming the day on which he should arrive with his wife and family, to 
take up his residence for the remainder of his days in his native town. 
He fully expected that he should be met, on his entrance to the borough, 
by the mayor and corporation, in their robes of office, and got up aspeech 
in answer to the address which, as he fancied, so popular a man.could 
not fail of having read to him.. He also got up a speech to make to the 
mobility of the town, who, he doubted not, would insist upon his bei 
drawn to Dingleton House by asses—represented by themselves—i 
of horses. 

Of these expectations he had not failed to apprize his wife and family— 
in order, as he said, to prevent them feeling any alarm from. the shouts 
and screams of joy from the mob—but, in reality, that they might pre- 
pare themselves with “nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” to give 
the said mob a proper notion of their affability and condescension, 

The day arrived, and so did the travelling chariot of the MP, The 
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post-boys, as order given, pulled 

Sr nm U sanisethigg the Lenin vend With avtoone few Ktlo: dirty 

saw no mayor, serapintice, 2 crowd. Only a i i 

boys were, ai usual, on the bridge, trying to catch minnows and titlebats, 
with pins and worms, over its side walls. The bells were not even ring- 
Sih ed, an tae edowhy paved the King’s Head, the his banner— 
was not se pemernap emt, Selagaatnes snap at the door 


to greet him with a passin passing bo 
‘ What could it mean ? Gabricl was at a loss to answer this qu ae 


it was put to him by his wife, his daughters, and 


“What could it mean ?” 
The question was answered by a handbill, which was jerked into the 


carriage window, just as it turned into the avenue leedlin up to the 
future residence of the M.P. Its contents were these. y 


ELECTORS OF DINGLETON! 


Who gave us a toast, “ The Town and Trade of Dingleton?” 
Gaby SHAKESTICK. 


Who had builders fromLondon to repair his house ? 


GaBY SHAKESTICK. 
Who furnished his house from London ? 
Gapy SHAKESTICK. 


Who bought his carriages and horses in London ? 


Gaxsy SHAKESTICK, 
Who filled his cellars from London ? 
GaBy SHAKESTICK. 


Is Gasy SHAKESTICK any better than a TAILOR AS HE WAS? 
NO. NO. NO. 


Will any of us go out to greet Gany SHakesTick on his coming to 
take possession of his London house and goods ? 


NO. NO. NO. 


Gabriel saw his error, and determined to — it. Mrs. Gabriel and 
ir 


her daughters were disgusted, and made up their minds not to associate 
with the female Dingletonians. The boys called them a set of snobs, 
and refused to shake hands = the town-clerk, who, at the risk of his 
profitable place, had ventured (b going tt the back-way) to be at Dingle- 
ton House to receive the ean ar member. 

Matters, however, were soon set to rights. orders for ne 


thing wanted or not wanted ; a series of dinners, and su 
@ gracious reception of all persons who chose to come up to the Hi Fosse, 


at any time, had the desired effect. Gabriel Wagstaft. recovered his 
popularity, and with it the confidence of his family, and their subse- 
quent obedience to his wishes. Then, Gabriel became money-lender- 
on the most liberal terms, and when he had got nearly the whole 
etact ane, he could do just as he pleased; and, to use a 
"Goto the phrase, but consonant with the heading of this paper, he became 
of the walk ;” the borough was his dunghill on which he strutted 
daily with his old hen and pullets, and the male chickens hovered about 

him Cock-a-doodle-dooing most fiercely. 


. 
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Now let us see to the jewel. 

We have seen that Mr. Gabriel Wagstaff had made up his mind to 
send his two sons to be educated at the grammar school of Dingleton, 
rather than at any of the great public schools. This resolution he put 
into force so soon as he had re-established his popularity, and in order 
that the day of their entrance might be a dies creta notandus, in the 
annals of Dingleton Grammar school, he assigned over certain lands, 
which were closely calculated to produce the annual sum of 30/., which 
was to be bestowed on the mest oh woe when he went off to college, as an 
oan to — four horse Hy was a called Munificentia 
Vagstaffiana, and was to id to an at which the luck 
iho boy chose to enter himself. ree. i 

Well, Masters Gaby and James Wagstaff were enrolled among the 
scholars of Dingleton School; but, as they were looked upon as the 
crack boys, they took sundry liberties—which were corporeally visited 
on the persons of others who ventured to follow their examples—and even 
dared to skip their exercises and repetitions. The master expostulated— 
but in vain. The boys knew their position and resolved to maintain it. 
Ay, and they would have done so too, in spite of the head master, had 
not the junior master boldly stood forth and demanded their submission 
to the discipline of the bial, under pain of either flagellation or ex- 


on. 

When Mr. Ernest Dunsworth made this bold speech, the whole school 
of Dingleton, including its head master, a worthy old man, but worn out 
in the service of teaching and preaching, was shaken to its foundation. A 
solemn silence followed—broken at last, by the incorrigible little Wag- 
staffs breaking out into a burst of laughter, in which they were joined 
by all the boys, when they fancied they could do so with impunity. 

Ernest Dunsworth left his seat, and spoke a few words to his principal, 
which were not heard by any one but the principal, who, turning very 
pale, nodded his head assentingly. 

“ Boys,” said he, seizing the Wagstaffs by the collars of their jackets, 
“ you have behaved in a manner unbecoming the sons of a gentleman— 
you must either apologise for your misconduct, and promise to behave in 
@ more seemly manner for the future, or quit the school.” 

The boys grinned most impudently at his speech, and performed certain 
maneeuvres, which are by school-boys supposed to indicate pluckiness. 

“ Then thus I rid the school of you,” said Ernest Dunsworth. And 
before the boys knew what was going to happen to them, they were 
thrust forth into the streets of the borough, and the lock of the school 
door turned upon them. 

Great was the indignation of the mamma and the two Misses Wag- 
staff, when they heard of the affair from the boys; but, Wagstaff, pére, 
was resolved to sift the circumstance to the very minutest particles. The 
result was, that he pronounced Ernest Dunsworth to be the very jewel of 
a schoolmaster, insisted upon his sons making him a public epology in the 
centre of the schoolroom, and giving him the appointment of private 
tutor to the boys out of school hours, at a very liberal salary. 

Ernest Dunsworth was a scholar and a gentleman. He was, more- 
over, a handsome young man, of good family, and versed in those 
accomplishments which seldom fail to gain the suffrages of the fair sex. 
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He was a good musician, was possessed of a splendid voice, and excelled 
in dancing. The extravagances of his father had driven him, after his 
university career had been run, to seek his livelihood by becoming the 
classical under-teacher in Dingleton School. 

His i as private tutor to the sons of Mr. Gabriel Wagstaff, 

penne ana ic pein rep every evening ; but his 
accomplishments, discovered appreciated at certain srening parties 
to which he had been eipcianaly: invited, insured his removal from the 
study to the drawing-room ; and instead.of the mere hired servant, he 
became the valued friend of the family: the constant companion of the 
cagpen as well as the sons, who had Jearned to love and respect him. 
e are not going to introduce a love tale; but our readers may 
imagine one—if they please. Arabella was a fine girl, and a clever girl 
too; and when she became acquainted with Ernest Dunsworth, she re- 
solved to cultivate talents that had hitherto been obscured, simply be- 
cause no motive had existed for bringing them to light. Mamma Wag- 
staff was surprised to find how rapidly her daughter Arabella improved 
herself in musie, singing, and dancing; and when she heard her singing 
duets with Ernest Dunsworth, accompanying his flute on the harp, and 
irling about with him in the mazes of the waltz, she felt 
highly deli to think that she had at last found a partner who could 
appreciate and draw her out. . | 
did Papa Wagstaff think of it all? Nothing. He had not 
the remotest notion that any alteration whatever was observable in any 
branch of his family. He strutted about “Cock of the Walk,” and 
looked upon his. pullets as being prepared for the best market, 

Judge of his surprise, reader, when Ernest Dunsworth demanded an 
interview with him, and ina straightforward, honourable manner, asked 
him to give him, in marriage, the hand of his daughter Arabella, whose 
heart had long been in his possession. 

“ Ah—ah—ah!” said he, chuckling with rage ;_“ you are a very 
clever, a Vv tlemanly young man—a young man of very good 
family, teo--hak pom are not the man for tg a Ci You cos no 
money ; my maxim through life has been—learning and all that sort of 

ing is all ‘ gammon’—money is every thing ; look at myself, as sro 
of truth of what I have maintained. I confess, fore, that I 
would rather have a good round sum of money in the pockets of my son- 
in-law, than all the accomplishments and virtues under the sun.” 

Ernest Dunsworth quitted Dingleton on the following day. Within 
one month of that day, the Cock of Dingleton was. seen strutting about 
as usual—but with only one pullet followimg him. The other had eloped, 
and joined herself in marriage to “the Jewel” of her heart. 
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ZURBANO AND AVIRANETA. 
BY ONE WHO HAS KNOWN THEM BOTH. 


In the autumn of the year 1836, I was quartered at Vittoria. Sitting 
one morning in my billet in the Correria, a noise in the street drew me 
to the window, and upon looking out, I felt almost inclined to think that 
the town had been surprised by the Carlists. Two or three hundred in- 
fantry soldiers, in mee and appearance more wild and motley than any 
of the Pretender’s followers that I had ever seen, were marching down the 
street at a five-mile-an-hour pace, with little regard to the order in which 
they proceeded. They were singing, chattering, and shouting without 
intermission ; some were even disputing with a vehemence that would 
soon have led to blows between any other than Spanish soldiers, the most 
demonstrative and noisy, but, in the main, the least quarrelsome fellows 
alive. Some of them had linen havresacks slung across their bodies, and 
for the most part tolerably well stuffed ; otherssported knapsacks, and 
not a few carried bundles of various shapes and sizes, the addition of 
which to their equipment by no means increased their martial appearance. 
Many of the bayonets were garnished with three or four loaves of bread, 
stuck on like brown beads upon a pin, to the very point of the weapon. 
Poultry seemed to have been particularly plentiful in the — they 
had been passing through, and pigs not scarce, for five or six well-con- 
ditioned young porkers were being conveyed along, some after the fashion 
of infants in arms, and others by the more usual means of a string tied 
to their leg, while the direction they were expected to take was occa 
sionally intimated to them by a gentle prod with a bayonet. The 

uealing and grunting of these interesting animals, the oaths and chatter 

the soldiers, the expostulations of some unlucky ducks and bantams 
that apparently did not find themselves septlodlath comfortable in the 
hands of their present owners, the shrill voices of the women standing 
at the doors of their houses, and calling in their children who were 
playing in the street, formed a medley of sounds perfectly inde- 
sertbable. 

I was not long in learning that the new comers were a part of the 
band of Martin Zurbano, or Barea, as he was frequently called, from 
the name of his native place, a village near Logroiio. The plains of 
Vittoria were just then much infested by the Carlists, who at night used 
to occupy villages within half a mile of the city, and even come close 
up to the fortification and fire at the sentries. it had been thought that 
this state of affairs would afford Zurbano fine scope and rtunity for 
the peculiar style of warfare which he had made himself famous, a 

re of stratagem and surprise, and he had accordingly been orde?@tt 
— his corps of free companions to the capital of the province of 
va. 

Two or three evenings later, upon entering the café in the Plaza 
Nueva, which was a great resort of the officers of the garrison, my at- 
tention was sttanaind by three persons, whose costume and appearance 
denoted them to belong to the band of Zurbano. They were seated at 
a table with two comrades of my own. I joined the latter, and was in- 
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troduced in due form to the commandante, Don Martin Zurbano, to his 
mr a omg pra whose name I now forget, a tall, 
avy-looking man, with a s unprepossessing countenance. 
rte although then only a major in the army, or lieutenant- 
colonel of he ONC ith five hundred men at his command, had 
already, b daring exploits, made himself a reputation, and I 
examined him with some curiosity. To judge from his ce, he 
was about forty-five years of age, rather more, but in activity 
and strength I should say he was full ten years younger. I have rarely 
seen a man who gave me more the idea of one capable of un i 
— fatigue and ip. He was rather short in stature, about five 
seven inches, I think ; but being somewhat round-shouldered, he.ap- 
less than that. In person he was spare, no superfluous flesh about 
im, but an abundance of bone and sinew. The prevailing character of 
his face, which was much tanned and weatherbeaten, was one of indo- 
mitable resolution. His eyes, which were gray and deep set, overhun 
by bushy and projecting brows, had a quick, intelligent expression, an 
at times, when he was not in any way excited, almost a thoughtful one, 
but when roused—in action for instance—they gleamed fiercely. His lips 
were thin and usually compressed, and certain lines about the mouth gave 
rather a cruel expression to his face, but his smile was frank, and by no 
means disagreeable. He wore no beard, save a soldier’s whisker to the 
bottom of the ear. His usual, I may say his invariable costume, con- 
sisted of a zumara, or loose jacket of black sheepskin, a scarlet boina, 
or Basque cap, such as the Carlists wore, with a large starlike gold tassel 
spreading over the top, blue or red overalls, heavy boots, and long, 
{inglivg, Spanish spurs. His neck was usually bare; his. gloves must 
ve been a very trifling expense to him ; his cavalry sabre was slung to 
@ belt of common black leather. He had a most unbounded contempt 
for what he seemed to consider the fopperies of uniform, and always pre- 
ferred the unmilitary, but by no means unpicturesque, dress above 
described—probably the very same he had worn when a contrabandista. 
Subsequently to this, when he had attained far greater celebrity than at 
the time I speak of, and had ascended step by step, and in spite of 
jealousy and disfavour, to the command of a brigade, it was intimated 
to him by the general of the division to which he belonged, that it was 
desirable he should conform to the regulations of the service, and ap- 
pear upon parade in the uniform of his rank. I had left Spain before that 
period, but I have since had described to me, what I can well imagine, 
the ludicrous annoyance and discomfiture of Zurbano, at being com- 
a to abandon his usual negligé garb, and don the cocked-hat and 
ther, and the tightly-buttoned coat, with cuffs and collar stiffened by 
embroidery, of a Spanish general’s costume. 

The son of Zurbano was as remarkable in his way as his father. 
When I first saw him, he was not sixteen years old, puny and diminu- 
tive for his age, with a little, pale, sickly-looking face, very red lips, | 
dark eyes, and a voice like a woman in a passion, always uate 
scream. How it was that so delicate-looking an yrchin managed to 
support the hardships of a guerilla life, I cannot explain; but I sup 
it was his pluck and en that carried him through. Girt with a 
sword nearly as long as himself carrying a light lance, and perched upon 
a tall horse that would have made a good charger for a man of twelve 
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stone weight, he used to gallop about at the head of his father’s cavalry, 
then consisting of some five-and-twenty badly equipped and mounted 
lancers, chiefly deserters from the Carlists. He was already a cornet in 
the Spanish service, and not sharing his father’s contempt for dress, he 
used to come out on féte-days, and other grand occasions, in a most 
— uniform, with a broad silver-band down the side of his overalls, 
a closely-fitting green jacket, and foraging-cap of fanciful device. At 
such times he put me in mind of one of the smartly-painted wooden 
soldiers, used as toys for children—not that he by any means played at 
soldiering—it was right down earnest with him ; and one of his father's 
officers assured me, that young Zurbano had already diminished the 
numbers of Don Carlos’s army by no less than eleven men. If this 
was true, I do not suppose he had slain them all in single combat— 
bably the majority were fugitives that he had overtaken and killed—but 
nevertheless, he was skilful in the use of his weapons and management 
of his horse, and possessed more muscular strength than bis delicate ap- 
pearance indicated, He was a blood-thirsty young imp. I recollect 
one day, after a skirmish, we had driven the Carlists out of a village 
in Alava, and I found myself pursuing a fellow who was scampering in 

t haste across a field. I was close to him, when up came young 
Zurbano, swearing most lustily, in his squealing tones, his lance down, 
and preparing to give the poor devil his quietus, by means of a vigor- 
ous “ front point.” I was just in time to turn his lance aside, and then 
I thought he would have made a poke at me, he seemed so bent upon 
sticking somebody. I prevailed upon him, however, to spare the un- 
lueky Carlist, and he took him back as a prisoner, dtiving him before 
him, and-occasionally stimulating his progress by a prick with his lance 

int. 

Young Martin, as they used to call him, though his name was Benito, 
was nominally in command of his father’s cavalry; but as he would in- 
evitably have led them to destruction had they been left entirely to his 
guidance, he had adjoined to him as a mentor one Mecolaldi, a very 
smart, gallant fellow, who subsequently lost his arm in action. 

It would be difficult to name any = ‘tae or partisan who did so much 
real damage to the enemy, and was so uniformly successful in his un- 
dertakings, as Zurbano, during the whole period of the Carlist struggle. 
He united all the qualities essential to success in a war of that descrip- 
tion; great personal bravery and presence of mind, a knowledge of the 
country in which he acted, and considerable skill in obtaining informa- 
tion and devising stratagems. The Carlists, who dreaded him more 
than any other Christino chief, never considered themselves safe while 
he was within twenty or thirty leagues of them. He would accomplish 
forced marches of a length that appeared almost fabulous; and in an 
extraordinary short time fall upon and exterminate some detachment of 
the enemy, capture a valuable convoy, or kidnap an officer of rank. Two 
of. his earlier exploits, the more remarkable as being achieved with a 
mere handful of men, were the capture of the Carlist generals, Veras- 
tegui and Ituralde, The former was carried away from the very 
middle of a Carlist division; the second was taken out of his house, 
situated in the heart of the enemy’s country, five-and-twenty miles from 
the Christino lines. Zurbano was very proud of this latter feat. He 
had ‘his portrait painted about that time, with a forage-cap on his head, 
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PCO EE ee CR ERNE lige AT 
fair On so ; sce dhe tonealiiie Mate 
a Ituralde”—cap taken from Ituralde, The boina itself hung above the 
portrait in his quarters at Vittoria. When complimented on exploits of 
this nature, he would say littie or nothing in reply, for he was a man of 

few words, but his face would light up with a smile of satisfaction 
om : On the other he was very careless of the ho- 
nours which Spanish military men usually prize ; refused decorations that 
were offered to him, and never wore the galones, or lace stripes upon the 
coat-cuff, that mark the rank of field-officers in Spain. 

The terror with which Zurbano inspired the Carlists was only to be 
equalled by their detestation of him. “ El infame Barea,” as they 
used to call him, would have met but skimp measure of mercy had he 
fallen into their hands. 

I recollect on one occasion a flag of truce went out to a village a few 
miles from Vittoria. It was for the purpose of an exchange of prisoners, 
which was likely to occupy some short time, and Zurbano and a few 
other officers semeaiied it for the ride’s sake, and to have a chat with 
the facciosos, as‘they said. While the prisoners were being told off and 
identified, we went into a house with some Carlist officers, who were 
very polite, and offered us refreshment, which we accepted, in return giving 
them cigars, for good tobacco was a scarce luxury in Charles the Fifth’s 
country. Zurbano got talking and joking with the Carlists, in the sort 
of tone in which a wolf and mastiff might be supposed to jest with 
each other from between the bars of their respective cages, the bars being 
represented by the flag of truce. They were very civil in words, cer- 
tainly, but there was in their voices and smiles a strange sort of expres- 
sion, a kind of arriére pensée, as if they were saying to themselves all 
the while, “ How I should like to be at your top-knot.” At last. Zurbano 
said, 

“Tell me the truth now. What would you do to me if you caught 
me ?” 

** Oh, Martin !” cried one of the Carlists, in a sort of disclaiming tone, 
“ nada, nada—nothing at all. Prisionero solamente, nada mas—keep 
you prisoner, and treat you well.” ; 

Zurbano gave an indescribable sort of chuckle, and forth a 
string of exclamations, more remarkable for energy t elegance. 
Friend Martin was at times not very choice in his vocabulary,-I must 
confess. 

‘I know better than that,” said he, “and I have only one request 
to make : if ever you take me alive, light a fire, and roast me at it.”’ 

The Carlists of course laughed, and exclaimed vehemently agianst 
such an idea ; but if they had caught him, I doubt whether they would 
have treated him much better than he requested them to do. 

To a man of Zurbano’s impetuous character and active habits, illness 
was of course a dreadful calamity. Once, at Vittoria, he had an attack 
of a painful malady, and while it lasted I went two or three times to see 
him. icates aligedihtecthie tetlydensh tee’. ts lie. euuings and 


swearing “at no allowance,” and grinding his teeth, not so much with 
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he was ing about the country with ‘his little band of despera- 
does, seeking oben he might ean 


His “ A ellos!” or “At them !” when he caught a view of the 
Carlists, was as hearty and inspiriting as the sound of a trumpet. 
And off he would go, always the first, spurring his Andalusian, and 
waving his heavy sabre, while the Carlists would sing out, “ Demonio! 
Barea !” and run like mad. He was always eager to get to close 
quarters—always for a charge in preference to the long-shot work which 
some of the Spanish troops are so fond of. He used to get off his horse, 
put himself at the head of his infantry, and dash up to the assault of a 
parapet or position without wasting a cartridge. He got his share of 
wounds, but exposing himself as he did, it is wonderful he lasted the war 
out. 

In 1839, the burning of the crops in the Carlist portion of the province 
of Alava was entrusted to him, and in accomplishing it he received !a 
wound that for some time threatened to prove fatal. The shot was fired 
from a window in the village of Gamarra, where a skirmish was going 
on, by a Carlist officer, who was afterwards pointed out to me in the 
south of France, and who received promotion, I was told, for the ex- 

loit. 
; It has been often asserted of late that Zurbano had been a robber be- 
fore the war. ‘The old robber of La Rioja,” said Narvaez, the other 
day, when speaking of a more useful soldier than ever crossed his own 

dle. I do not affirm that Zurbano had never been a robber, but I 
may mention, en passant, that although I had many opportunities while 
in Spain of hearing details of his life, and met with more than one person 
who had known him almost from boyhood, I never heard it said that he 
had been any thing worse than a smuggler. That he did not deny, and 
has himself poi ted out tome mountains over which he had passed, as 
he said, many a profitable convoy. Contrabandista or salteador, smuggler 
or highwayman, it will perhaps be urged, there is little difference—arca- 
desambo. It must be remembered, however, that in Spain smuggling is 
a profession, and that those who exercise it are looked upon by —_ 
proportion of the population as very fine fellows and exceedingly 
members of society, who carry their heads as high, and hold themselves 
for as honourable men as the best. Another accusation that has been 
brought against Don Martin is, that he has enriched himself during the 
war, and must therefore be a rogue. The inference is by no means an 
inevitable one. Zurbano is a man of frugal and inexpensive habits, the 
pay of his rank is good, and, moreover, he had opportunities of making 
money in a tolerably legitimate manner—for war-time, that is to say. 
When I knew him, he was allowed to raise contributions in certain Carlist 
districts, for the payment of his free corps, and for various expenses, such 
as equipment, spies, and other matters. To get the information concern- 
ing the enemy’s movements, essential to the carrying on of his expedi- 
tions and calpain, he was obliged to have numerous agents and to 
pay them well. All sorts of persons used to visit him, peasants, mule- 
teers, charcoal-burners, wood-cutters, bringing intelligence that was often 
paid for at a very high rate. Of course he used to bleed the Carlist 
ne peters freely when he could. aati: ) 

remember once starting with him and his partida about midnight, 
and crossing country for several hours in profound darkness and perfect 
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of it ma Sooaseanioats fingers ; but he is not one of those who, havi 
begun the war with nothing, can now afford to give twenty ae 
pounds for a palace, and spend more than as many dollars on a féte. ... 
No one who is acquainted with Zurbano's wary character, will suspect, 
him of having voluntarily made his late abortive attempt to revolutionize 
Spain.. There can be little doubt that he was implicated in, seme way 
or other in the Prim conspiracy, and when, after the diseovery of that 
ot, he was commanded to repair to Santander, he saw in the order a 
ire to get him out of his own province, where he was popular, in order 
to ship him comfortably off to keep Prim company in some colonial pri- 
son. Or perhaps when they had got him out of La Rioja, they would 
have shot him at once, for his known attachment to pc alg would 
always render him an object of distrust to the present rulers of Spain. 
He saw that he must either run or fight for it, and preferred at least at- 
tempting the latter before adopting the former course. 


The discovery of the recent conspiracy in the Peninsula is owing to a 
man, who, although his name be less known in England than that of 
the daring guerilla chief to whom the preceding sketches refer, is never- 
theless a far more remarkable and uncommon person, I allude to the 
present gefe politico, or political chief at Madrid, Don Eugenio de Avi- 
raneta, a Biscayan by birth, and who at a very early age found himself 
taking an active part in the wars and revolutions of his country. During 
the war of Independence, he was the secretary and companion of the Em- 

inado, and - Bint most of the dangers, triumphs, and vicissitudes of 
that bold and successful partisan. In 1823, he again buckled on. the 
harness, and took the field against the united French and Realista armies, 
and upon the struggle terminating unfortunately for the constitutional 
cause, he escaped with great difficulty, travelling half over Spain on 
muleback, disguised as a peasant or fruit-seller. This closed his military 
career, and in what manner he passed the next ten or twelve years of 
his life I am unable to say ; but it appears that he was not lost sight of, 
or at any rate i age: by certain persons who were acquainted with his 
peculiar aptitude for political intrigue. 

On the death of Ferdinand, he was one of those who exerted their talents 
and energies to give an impulse to the liberal cause in Spain; but he had 
again retired from the scene, and in the spring of 1837, was living un- 
noticed at ey ep 8 Carlos made mnpurenien wenegen into 
Arragon, at ead of the r portion of his army. The queen’s 
Se eg was in great x ee thse we rising of the 

ists in the interior of Spain was ing, and every effort was made 
The then minister, Pio Pita Pizarro, 


to get a key to this conspiracy. 
discovered by some saaeaiel papers that Bayonne was.one of the chief 
points at which the plot was brewing. He sent a confidential person to 
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Aviraneta, exposed to him the state of affairs, and asked him if he were 
willing to go to Bayonne, and endeavour to discover the plans and 

jects of the conspirators. Aviraneta to do so, started at once for 
Seaite and had already commenced his anti-Carlist researches and ma- 
neeuvres, when he was ordered by the French authorities to leave Ba- 
yonne. He applied to the Spanish consul to obtain him permission to 
remain there, but strange to say, although he had credentials as co- 
misario de guerra, or commissioner at war, from the ministry at Ma- 
drid, and although he showed these to the consul, that functionary re- 
fused to assist him. The confusion then existing in Spain, and the want 
of unity and homogenity in the whole of the government and institu- 
tions of that singular country, were beyond conception great. Avira- 
neta had to leave Bayonne and repair to Pau. 

Before he had been many days at the latter place, he received orders 
from Madrid to return to Bayonne, which he did, but found his labours 
so much impeded in various ways that he again left the town, intending 
to make Perpignan the centre of his operations, which at that time were 
directed to no less an end than that of bringing the civil war to a termi- 
nation by fomenting divisions among the Carlists, and strengthening the 
wish for peace that was already cherished by many of that party. But 
the very nature of Aviraneta’s mission, which required the greatest se- 
cresy, was an obstacle to his’ success. Every body suspected him; he 
found opposition and impediments on all sides. Meanwhile the ministry 
had been changed ; Pizarro was out; and at last Aviraneta returned to 
Madrid in disgust, and settled down into his former quiet mode of life, 
leaving his enterprise unaccomplished. 

One ministry succeeded another—they all have their turn in Spain— 
and, at last, at the close of 1838, Pizarro came in again. He sent for 
Aviraneta, and asked him if he would return to Bayonne and work out 
the plan he had formed for spreading disunion in the Carlist —_ a 
plan that he had partially communicated to Pizarro a year and a half 
previously, and which had then been thought well of by that minister. 
Aviraneta, who is a man of indefatigable activity of mind and body, 
set out at once for Bayonne, and arrived there on the 5th of January, 
1839. 

And now began a series of intrigues and stratagems, and Machiavelian 
maneeuvres, devised with an ingenuity, followed up and executed with a 
skill and success, that have rarely been surpassed, or perhaps equalled, and 
that were unquestionably a very prominent cause of the termination of the 
war in the Basque provinces of Spain. Taking advantage of the wish for 
peace that had sprung up amongst the soldiers of the Pretender, Aviraneta 
did all in his power to strengthen it by means of skilful agents in the Carlist 
camp, which agents were very numerous, and of both sexes. He also wrote 
suppositious letters and proclamations from Spanish and Basque priests 
and farmers, advocating peace in terms adapted to the understandings of 
the peasants and soldiers for whose perusal they were intended. ese 
papers he caused to be printed, and found means to distribute by many 
thousands throughout Navarre and Biscay, at the same time that he 
_adopted most original and admirably devised measures for setting the ge- 
nerals and advisers of Don Carlos by the ears. They were y divided 
into two parties, the fanatics and the moderates, mutually hating and 
fearing each other, and Aviraneta knew well how to stim and aug- 
Jan,—VoL. LXXIII. No. CCLXXXIX. D 




















gz ‘ 
ployed to direct and promote in the Carlist camp the objects of the 
association. I represented Maroto and his clique as sliliated to the said 
society, Maroto himself being president of the principal triangle in the 
north of Spain ; various triangles or sections of the society being sup- 
posed to exist amongst the factious battalions and the chief inhabitants of 
the Carlist districts. ee 
decipher the signs and Bae Or employed in the official correspond- 


ence, the whole written upon Spanish r, with printed headings, and 
adorned with two magnificent seals ; in chet with all sre, AM 
sary to prevent the least doubt arising as to the authenticity of the docu- 
ments or the reality of such an association. 

‘In the correspondence between the head-quarters of the society at 
Madrid, and its Bayonne agent, appeared the whole plan of a conspiracy 
in the Carlist camp, duly concerted and arranged, and of which the 
result was to be the termination of the war. Maroto, as president of the 
chief triangle of the north, was manager of the scheme ne rid of 
Don Carlos and proclaiming moderate principles in lieu of those of ab- 
solutism. The instructions emanated from the Directory at Madrid, and 
were put into execution by Maroto and his subordinates. The shooting 
of the Carlist generals at Estella in February 1839, and other important 
events that occurred about that time, all appeared by this simulated cor- 
respondence to have been planned and arranged by the conspirators. 
This famous set of papers was subsequently designated, in all my com- 
munications, by the name of the Simancas. 

“ By the oe mee ne all — but the most difficult and 
important ew yet to mar It was necessary 
to sip dhe tiiinesan safely conveyed to Don Carlos, as proceeding from a 
Carlist source. A Christino would have been suspected, perhaps found out : 
I was afraid to trust to a bribed Carlist; only a well-paid foreigner was 
suitable for such a mission, which, moreover, required extreme coolness 
and sagacity. At last, and after much trouble, my principal confidant 
pointed out to me a Frenchman who was a Carlist agent. I got ac- 
quainted with this person and sounded him, found him possessed of the 
needful qualities, and, by dint of promises and presents, made him en- 
tirely mine.” 

By means of the agent whom he had made Ais own, as he says, this 

ish Fouché forwarded intimation of the supposed plot- to the apos- 

ic or fanatic section of the Carlist party, as coming from a 
French legitimatist, who was too much suspected and under the surveil- 
lance of the police to be able to communicate with them personally. The 
two Carlist colonels, Lanz and Soroa, the latter of whom was at one time 
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governor of Irun, and celebrated for his eruelty and furious fanaticism, 
were the first to whom a communication was made, and the thing was 
broken to them in a manner, and the ultra-Carlists wae 
0 suspicious and apprehensive of treachery on hi 
part, Sieipelinenliawed the tosis 0b sabeapandiimapieaitonapisteliaendal 
the correspondence of the secret society in question. These specimens 
were forwarded, and so skilfully and plausibly had the whole scheme been 
combined, that the fictitious documents, instead of leading to the detec- 
ae a fully convinced those who saw them of the exist- 
ence 
The first thought of the astounded ultras, who immediately held a 
junta or meeting at Tolosa, was to assassinate Maroto, but on deliberation 
decided to get possession of the proofs at any price of the iracy, 


then bring him to a court-martiaJ. The P: er was in of the 
important discovery, and, with his friends of the apostolical party, at 
once entered into a counter conspiracy against Maroto, whom he was 


afraid to attack openly, un account of latter's influence with the 


army. 

Confosion and mistrust were the result of all this. Aviraneta képt up 

the excitement and suspicion for some time, amusing Don Carlos and his 

isans by promises and inventories of the Simancas, but it was only on 
the fifth of August, when he thought things were ripe for an explosion, 
that he sent the forged papers to Tolosa, where they were delivered to 
the Pretender’s minister, Marco del Pont, who gave a receipt for the same, 
of which a fac-simile was appended to Aviraneta’s unpublished memoir. 
The crumbling to pieces of the Carlist cause was now very rapid. Maroto, 
finding himself in danger of his life from the fanatical party, and con- 

1 inst even by Don Carlos himself, while his own soldiers were 
destitute, half-naked, and discontented, and the queen’s troops were 
pressing him hard, threw himself into the arms of the numerous and 
popular party in the Basque provinces that was thirsting for peace, and 
the convention of Bergara was the almost immediate result. 

Aviraneta was not destined to receive much reward, at least immedi- 
ately, for the large share which he had taken in the pacification of his 
country. He appears always to have been an object of distrust and dis- 
like to Espartero, and within a very few months after the restoration of 
peace to Spain he was arrested in Arragon by order of that general, 
thrown into prison, and threatened with a firing party. Fortunately for 
him, intelli of his captivity was conveyed to the Queen ee at 
Madrid, and she immediately dispatched a courier with orders for his re- 
lease. He went to France, where Christina was, shortly afterwards, also 
obliged to take refuge. Before proceeding to Paris she sent for Avira- 
neta, who had an interview with het at Marseilles. 

Whilst in exile at Toulouse, during the winter of 1840-1, Aviraneta 
prepared for publication his famous “Memoria,” or “ Account of the 
placs and operations that had been put in execution for the annihilation 
of the ion in the north of Spain.” He had it printed, but subse- 
quently resolved to defer the publication, as he considered that, besides 
compromising in various ways many of his friends and former agents, it 
would have rendered his own return to Spain more than ever impossible, 
so long as the then existing order of things lasted. The notes to the 
memoir in question, and the documentary proofs of the truth of what 
D2 
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he advances in it, I have myself seen, and are in the highest de- 
curious, seatedhagp nes trde Sarco det Peet, dated up to the very 


Fist dn of the Pretender’s stay in Spain, imploring aid to enable Don 
Chstse to pas'ededetly avait Sveane into Catalonia, from the supposed 
canayy avait.” Bahesyestly| ster wht Avioenste's poriinon on 

a uently, ei Aviraneta’s ission, Or, 
prog by the indiscreti ion of friend, extracts of the. Memoria” 


found way into a Madrid paper, and no better proof could be ad- 
duced of the importance of the services rendered by its author to the 

n’s cause, than the fury with which their revelation inspired the 

ists, The legitimatist papers, both French and Spanish, were rabid 
in their denunciations of the infernal plot, as they termed it, of its 
framer, and of the vile and diabolical means by which its success had 
been insured. ‘Those means, however, did not deserve such hard terms, 
and were neither so un ulous nor so immoral as not to be justified by 
the great end aimed at and attained, namely, the termination of a civil 
war, remarkable for bloodshed and atrocity. 

In the spring of 1841, Aviraneta having left Toulouse for Bayonne, 
was seized upon at the latter place by the‘French authorities, and packed 
off to Switzerland. In order to prevent his passing through Toulouse, 
where it appears he was suspected of carrying on some political intri 
the police sent him round by way of Moulins, a journey of five hundred 
miles or more. He took up his abode at Geneva, and remained there 
between two and three years, expelled from France, in danger of his life 
if he returned to Spain, inadmissible in Italy, where he would have 
been immediately pounced upon as an anti-Carlist conspirator. He felt 
this exile very bitterly, and did not even take the trouble, except in one 
or two instances, to reply to the numerous attacks made on him by the 
French and Spanish press. 

“ For the moment,” he wrote to me once in a letter from Geneva, “ my 
enemies triumph; but patience! I am not yet dead. My day may 
come.” 

And come it has at last, for the post he occupies is a high and im- 
portant one. If the permanence of the Moderado party im power de- 
pends on the discovery of the conspiracies that may be formed against 
them, their tenure is good. The same talents that enabled Avi- 
raneta to carry on a conspiracy with small means, and under most 
difficult and disadvantageous circumstances, will, in all probability, 
enable him to discover plots against himself and his friends. His know- 
ledge of human nature and skill in the choice of agents, were surpris- 
ingly manifested in the transactions preceding the treaty of Bergara, 
where, out of the large number of persons he employed, not one was 
found to betray him ; and had he not himself vovedad it, the Carlists 
might to this sf have remained ignorant whence came the blow that so 
largely contributed to the ruin of their cause. 

a 3 Ber now lying before me a lithographed portrait of Aviraneta, a 
most exact and characteristic likeness. ‘The large hooked-nose and some- 
what projecting underlip would give him a slight resemblance to Fer- 
dinand VITI., did not a high massive forehead, and the expression of the 


face, which indicates acuteness joined to great energy and moral courage 
differ widely from those of the late King of Spain. There is a slight 
squint in one of his eyes, which, however, takes away nothing from the 
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etrating expression of that feature. As a companion, Aviraneta is 
aid and pleasant intercourse, good-humoured, on often amusing, 
possessed of a large fund of general knowledge and information. He is 
——— reader, and his tastes are generally simple and unostentatious. 
at Geneva, he used to pass much of his time fishing ne ener 
a peaceable occupation enough for a conspirator. He must be now be- 
tween fifty and sixty years old, his mental faculties fresh and vigorous, 
although ‘his bodily health has become somewhat impaired within the 
last five years. 

The possession of that rare virtue of public men, consistency, cannot be 
denied to Aviraneta. He has at all times been the steadfast enemy, alike 
of despotism, and of what he conceives to be, too great a degree of 
liberty. In Queen Christina he considered he had found a supporter of 
the principles to which he inclines, and in good fortune and bad he has 
ever been her staunch adherent. That his own profit or advantage has 
not been his aim in the active part he has taken in Spanish affairs, ap- 
pears probable, from the circumstance of his only possessing a very small 
competency, scarcely indeed to be called one, which he derives from some 
inconsiderable estates in Biscay. ‘There are scarcely half a dozen _poli- 
tical men in Spain, who have not, at least once or twice, turned their 
coats in order to fill their pockets, and had Aviraneta chosen to follow 
the example so abundantly given him, and trim his sail to each breeze 
that blew, there can be little doubt he might have come in for a very 
large share of the loaves and fishes, possessed as he is, and as even his 
greatest enemies allow him to be, of talents of a very rare and peculiar 
class. It is only fair to assume therefore, that he did not choose to apply 
those talents to so selfish a use, and it remains to be seen whether he 
will employ them equally well, now that fortune, by placing him on the 
upper side of the wheel, has given him a more ample field for their 
exercise. There are probably few men living more likely to play an im- 
portant part upon the turbulent stage of Spanish politics. 
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LANCELOT CORBY. 
A TALE. 
By Aanes STRICKLAND. 


Lance.ot Corsy was the posthumous son of a private soldier, who 
perished in the disastrous expedition to the Helder. His mother landed 
with the remnant of the regiment and its followers, on the coast of Nor- 
folk, and, overwhelmed with sickness, sorrow, and fatigue, gave birth to 
her fatherless babe by the way-side, and, unluckily for him, on a spot 
where two parishes met. This circumstance occasioned a fierce alterca- 
tion, between the overseers of Woodfield and Borough, as to which of these 
parishes the unwelcome stranger would be chargeable. Loud and angry 
words, on that, subject, were ringing on the ear of the dying mother in 
the moment of epee life, for she expired on the frozen snow a 
few minutes after the birth of her orphan son, whom, with all the vehe- 
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mence of “the parental passion in death,” she pathetically re- 
commended to the rival overseers, who had hastened to the spot, not with 
beshep tonteps tat fr tho erpess of costaatng the Sle of she’s 
% purpose of contesting title of new- 
Se oer erm either of their parishes, and had it not 
the spirited interference of the captain of the company, whom 
the indignant matrons attached to the regiment had hastily 
summoned to the scene of action, the infant would have perished before 
a place of shelter was assigned for his reception. 

Captain Marshall, os th wrangling overseers to settle their dis- 
pute as they could, caused the orphan babe to be conveyed to the nearest 
workhouse, which fortunately happened to be within a short distance of 
the spot. But this proceeding, as Scrapeton workhouse was common to 
the whole hundred of the county division, was very far from determining 
the question of the infant’s settlement, and it was, moreover, situated in 
a di t parish from either of those in which the luckless babe was 
said “not to have been born.” 

The master of the workhouse was beginning to raise some objections, 

ded on the probability of the infant becoming a final burden to the 
parish of Stony a but was awed into silence and compliance by 
the stern air of authority with which Captain Marshall enforced the 
claims of the new-born stranger to an immediate reception in that dis- 
mal asylum for the destitute. 

Captain Marshall’s company halted at Stony Scrapeton that night. 
The next morning being Sunday, he and his men attended divine service 
in the parish chureh. The simple and comprehensive petition in the 
Litany “ for the preservation of those who travel by land and water, for 
women labouring of child, and of young children,” made an unwonted 
impression on some of the congregation that day. No heart responded 
to it more fervently than that of the brave captain; but when he in- 
wardly repeated the touching words “that it may please thee to provide 
for the fatherless children and widows, and all that are desolate and op- 
pressed,” his eyes suffused with tears. He thought of his own cherished 
wife and little ones at home, rejoicing in the news of his safety and happy 
return, and then of the widow who hea died in her sore travail the pre- 
ceding day, and of her friendless babe, and he regretted that his strait- 
ened means and exposure to the contingencies of war would not~ permit 
him, in justice to his numerous family, to rescue it from the hard lot to 


which it was probably destined. hen the service was over the babe 
was borne to the baptismal font by a workhouse nurse of unprepossessing 
aspect 


“Who are the sponsors ?” asked the curate. It had no sponsors. 

“ Who will undertake to answer for this child ?” demanded the minis- 
ter, looking on the retiring con tion. 

“T will,” said Captain Marshall, taking the babe tenderly into his 
own arms. “ Lieutenant Ponsonby,” continued he, turning té-one of his 
officers, “ will you join me in this office of love?” 

“ With all my heart,” replied the other, “but where shall we find a 

for the boy ?” 


“‘T have one in my eye,” rejoined the captain, nodding to-a love 
animated little girl, the only child of the governor of the votaneh 
who was regarding the scene with an air of intense interest. “What 
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one, to being my gossip ?” pursued he, tapping her on 
pA ni al Gaerne Sm 9 nes I am sure,” added he, and will 
love and cherish a brave soldier’s orphan, if your father will allow you to 
stand for the poor motherless babe.” 

“ My father always lets me do as I please, sir,” replied Betsey Laws, 

ing down and blushing, “and I shall like to be godmother to this 
poor ; but I hope you will give him a pretty name.” 

“] will give him my own name, Lancelot, if you have no objection,” 
said the captain. 

“‘Oh dear, that is a good name for a soldier,” cried she, with childish 

“ There is not a single child in our workhouse named Lancelot, 
and I never should have thought of such a charming name. I shall love 
my little Lancelot better than all the others put together.” 

It may be sup that some clergymen would have objected to per- 
mit a child, who had scarcely done playing with her doll, to perform the 
office of a godmother ; but no other was at hand, the curate was in haste, 
and Miss Betsey passed muster. 

She fulfilled her promises and vows much better than they are usually 
performed by persons of riper years, for she instructed the neophite 
in all she had promised to do, and taught him to read, write, and 
cipher into the bargain ; but in addition to this she spoiled him, I am 
sorry to say, most especially, and suffered no one to contradict her pet. 
At an early age Lancelot comprehended the value of his position in that 
establishment, and would boldly say, “‘ I can do as I please, for I am Miss 
Betsey’s godson and her favourite, and I have two fine soldier officers for 
my godfathers. My father was a soldier and fought for the king; I 
mean to be a soldier and fight for the king too, and I will fight any of 
you that may like to try how well I can fight already.” 

Unfortunately for Lancelot the indulgence of his young patroness was 
unbounded, a extended to allowing him to do the things he ought not 
to do, and to leave undone those things which he ought to have done. His 
active mind derived pleasure from the acquisition of knowledge ; he early 
felt that such acquirements gave their possessors a decided superiori 
over the uninformed. In school hours, therefore, he was studious and well- 
conducted, but he conformed in no other time or place to the rules of 
workhouse discipline, but led a gay and careless life, in blissful a ergy 
of the defects of his title to a parish, till the evil hour arrived which too 
soon was destined to make him acquainted with some of the woes and in- 
conveniences to which that deficiency exposed him. 

The death of the governor of Scrapeton workhouse, and the removal 
of Betsey, who went to keep the house of her uncle, a farmer at Wood- 
field, were among the first sorrows of which Lancelot Corby was con- 
scious. He had nearly completed his twelfth year, and was a remarkably 
well-grown, handsome lad, having the appearance at that time of being 
full two years older than his baptismal register proved him to be. At 
the first sight of his saucy, independent countenance and bold bearing, 
the new governor of Scrapeton workhouse, full of the consequence of his 
recent exaltation to a little brief authority, loudly proclaimed “that it 
was not the least of the abuses of his predecessor's system, that such an 


overgrown, impudent young dog had not been prenticed out a year or 
two ago.” 
The committee of acting guardians had no hesitation in deciding that 
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arish to. whi he belonged,” but to ascertain that point was not so easy 
Lancelot celot Corby cr gouty as a “male infant born on the king's. 
ighway, in the pari Woodfield or Borough.” . 

, Mr. James Jones of farmer, to receive a 
tice, and to him the committee, some little delibera- 


in sort of person, who happened to consider himself as great a 
man as any of the directors of Scrapeton Hundred, and serupled not. to 
protest against their decision, renewing thereby the dormant dispute be- 
tween the parishes of Woodfield and Borough, that had commenced with 
the birth of the boy, 

“ Turn or not turn,” the farmer said, ‘“‘he would not be compelled to 
take any child, especially a soldier's brat, that did not belong to his own 

ish, into his family. He was overseer for Borough at the time of 

celot Corby’s birth, and would swear he did not belong to that parish, 
for his mother died immediately after delivery within the bounds of 
Woodfield, and was buried in Woodfield churchyard, which might be 
proved by the grave and the parish register.” 

To this apparently conclusive argument the Woodfield overseer wrath- 
fully responded, “ that the mother, indeed, died in the parish of Woodfield, 
having been, after the birth of the child, inhumanly removed to the Wood- 
field side of the road, which entailed the expense of her interment on 
Woodfield, but the boy was born on the opposite bank, which every one 
knew was in the parish of Borough, and therefore to Borough the 
young pauper belonged.” 

This was a conclusion which every member of Borough select vestry 
was determined to resist. The committee of acting ians for Scrape- 
ton Hundred told them “their only remedy was an appeal to the 
quarter sessions.” 

To the quarter sessions they appealed, and fairly puzzled the whole 
quorum of justices of the peace, though their worships, as county magis- 
trates, were of course well versed in all the intricacies of ial dis- 
putes. But the cause of Borough appellants and Woodfield respondente 
on the settlement of Lancelot Corby, was a novel case. Some of the 
J. P.s were of opinion that the lad belonged to Borough, some that he 
pertained to Woodfield, and others to Scrapeton, Some seemed to con- 
ep he had a claim to three parishes, while others maintained, that 

e had not a defensible title to an ish at all. Finding it impossible 
to agree sufficiently amongst ae Sera come to a satisfactory deci- 
sion, they kindly advised the disputants to come to a compromise out of 
court. ereupon the guardians of Scrapeton Hundred, being heartily 
wearied with the apparently interminable squabble, offered a premium as 
a fee with the, lad, sufficient to overcome the parochial scruples of 
the ex-overseer, farmer Jones, who accordingly received him without fur- 
ther demur as a parish apprentice. 

A long series of well-meant, but unwholesome indulgences, had com- 
pletengnevitied Lancelot for the five years term of slavery, to which he was 

y this ent devoted. He now became a Gibeonite of the most 
pitiable description, whom every person, from the master down to the 
meanest hireling on the farm, considered themselves at liberty to oppress 
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and treat despitefally. High-spirited and impatient of control by na- 
saveptien teinadinas cxplias:-resiated, with the firmness of a young cs 
the preliminary measures pursued by the farmer and his underlings, to 
bend him to the yoke, incurring thereby a severe infliction of stripes, in 
addition to the sufferings of cold, stinted meals, hard labour, and bitter 
revilings. ‘ Means which had succeeded,” the farmer said, “in humbling 
many @ proud and stubborn temper to the very dust before now ;” but 
he had a person to deal with of a different spirit from that which had 
on former occasions, animated to a brief resistance the wretched parish 
slaves who had been consigned to his tender mercies. The resolution of 
Lancelot was unconquerable. The revilings he returned with interest, 
the cold he defied, the hunger was alleviated by the stealthy feeding of 
the female domestic. Of the infliction of stripes he complained, not 
by cries and tears, but by walking boldly to the weekly meeting of ma- 
gistrates at Scrapeton, Sulinting his bruises, and claiming their protec- 
tion against his brutal tyrant. 

Jones, when summoned before these gentlemen to answer to the charges 
preferred against him by his parish prentice, justified himself, in some 
measure, by relating a variety of instances of insubordination, insolence, 
and wilful mischief on the part of the lad, which, though greatly exag- 
— could not be wholly disproved by Lancelot, especially as the 

er brought the distorted evidence of several of his servants to corro- 
borate his own assertions, and, to use his own expression, “faced the 
matter out” before their worships in such a way, that they were per- 
suaded there had been, at least, as much fault on the part of Lancelot as 
on that of his master; and, instead of punishing the latter, they dis- 
missed the complaint with a suitable admonition to both parties. 

All the evil in Jones’s nature had been worked up by Lancelot’s late 
a into a state of the most malignant effervescence ; and 
though he was constrained to refrain from blows, he redoubled his per- 
secutions in a subtler form, by abridging, not only his scanty allowance 
of coarse provisions, but the brief period of time allotted to him at 
meals, reducing his bed-clothes, increasing his tasks, and barring his ap- 
proach to the fire on bitter wintry evenings. Not contented with these 
exercises of barbarity, he privately encouraged his servants to practise 
every species of cruelty and wanton mockery, against his unprotected 
victim ; and, unfortunately for Lancelot, his nature was too haughty 
and independent to permit him to attempt conciliation towards any of 
his tormentors. 

His before bad case had been only aggravated by the bold step he 
had taken to obtain justice ; but so far from submitting to circumstances, 
or patiently endeavouring by meekness and assiduity to mollify the do- 
mestic despot, under whose iron domination he had been placed, he as- — 
tonished the whole neighbourhood by a very early repetition of the same 
imprudent measure—namely, appealing to the magistrates against his 
master’s hard usage. 

This was in every way prejudicial to him, for the misrepresentations 
of his master had impressed the local authorities, whose province it was to 
dispense justice in that neighbourhood, with the idea that he was a trouble- 
some, ill-disposed lad. ‘There was something wild and desperate in his 
aspect ; for the outrages he had endured had roused fierce and 

passions in a nature not formed to submit to undeserved indignities. 








annoyed at his troubling them a second time, after so short an interval; 
$0, wi to his story, they bade him “go home, reform 
his bad habits, and adopt that line of conduct which could not fail of 
ensuring him good treatment from any master.” 

Lancelot withdrew indignantly, with a swelling heart. The game 
was now entirely in his master’s hands. Jones had informed by his 
friend, the constable, of what had passed in the magistrate’s room, and 
on the return of his refractory prentice, seized him by the collar, and 
addressed him in these words : 

“ Hitherto you have sipped sorrow by spoonfuls, but now, my fine 

shall swallow it by bowlfuls, or my name isn't Snced 


He then proceeded to inflict a severe horsewhipping on the unfortunate 
youth, deeming that he might now wreak upon him the whole measure 
of his vengeance with impunity, he chained him to a post in an out- 
house, where he kept him without food for four-and-twenty hours, and 
on bread-and-water diet for a week. At the end of that period Lancelot 
succeeded in wrenching asunder the links of his chain, with no better 
tool than a large, rusty iron nail, which he had extracted from the post 
to which he was fastened. The first use he made of his liberty, was to 
assail the windows with successive volleys of stones, so well aimed, that 
he demolished every pane of glass in be dwelling ; then, taking to his 
heels, he ran off with the speed of a wild colt, that has first broken from 
the trammels of the trainer, and paused not to look behind him till he 
found himself at the furthest extremity of the parish of Woodfield, in 
the vicinity of the farm-house, which was the present abiding place of 
the only friend he had ever known, the daughter of the deceased governor 
of Scrapeton workhouse. 

Lancelot assumed a soberer pace as he drew near the dwelling. The 
ehurch clock was striking the midnight hour, and the thought sug 
itself that the beloved friend, whose counsel and protection he came thither 
to claim, was only a dependent on the bounty of her uncle, to whom he 
would, in all probability, prove an unweleome guess—nay, more—it was 

ible that his visit at such an ienidaghintons might be prejudicial 

to his young benefactress, even if he succeeded in obtaining admittance 
into the house. As he passed the stable, however, he perceived the 
door was open, and the stall of the riding-horse vacant, by which token 
he concluded that Farmer Laws was absent. He recollected that it was 
the market-night at Scrapeton. Old Billy Laws was a determined 
sitter in the farmer's room, at the Angel, on such occasions, and always 
the last; so Lancelot drew a freer ann and softly approached the 
domicile. That some one was sitting up for the old farmer was evident, 
for there was a bright fire burning in the , Old-fashioned kitchen, 
and the light of a candle threw its ra h the trellis of the 
grape-vine that was trained over the broad casement-window. 
- Lancelot drew nearer, and perceived the light, graceful of a 
young female, bending over some emplo t at the long, n table, 
and presently recognised the lovely and features of his youthful 
godmother, pretty Betsey Laws. She was busily engaged in ironing 
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one of her unele’s shirts, and as she arranged the neatly-folded plaits 
tlie capacious sleeve, she beguiled her toil and enlivened her vigil 
singing in her clear, sweet voice, occasional snatches of that merry 
song, ‘‘ The Dashing White Sergeant,” or the more modern, and at 
time, very popular ditty, 

From my cradle a soldier was all my delight, 


His dress was so gay and his so bright, 
With his dashing cockade—oh, his dashing cockade. 


“ So Miss Betsey loves soldiers,” murmured the forlorn parish pren- 
tice to himself, as. a pang more nearly allied to jealousy than he had 
imagined crept through his heart, and increased the bitterness of the 
feelings that were rankling there. “Ay, fine dressed up red-coats,” 
pursued he, glancing with mingled mortification and anger on the tat- 
tered sleeve of his coarse pauper gaberdine, as the light-hearted maiden 
sung with increased animation, 


A soldier, a soldier so gallant and gay ; 
A soldier will always the belle bear away. 


“TI am a soldier's son,” reflected Lancelot; ‘‘ and one of these days I 
will be a soldier myself, and then I, too, shall wear the dashing cockade, 
and the rest of the fine things Miss Betsey seems to admire so much. 
How strange it appears, too, that she should be singing so merrily, while I 
—but I am an ungrateful wretch to repine at her cheerfulness, when she 
always tried to make me happy.” 

Betsey Laws had meantime finished ironing the snowy shirt, and 
having bung it with the rest of the linen she had ironed on a well-filled 
clothes-horse by the kitchen-fire, she was about to rouse the companion 
of her-vigil, Dick Dogget, her unele’s serving lad, who was sitting up 
to take his master’s horse, from his snoring bliss, to assist her in eokingp 
another hot heater for her box-iron from the blazing fire, in BR ST 
for commencing fresh work, when Lancelot’s light tap at the door at- 
tracted her ear. 

“Hist! Dick, what are you dreaming of?” cried she, giving the 
slumberer a push. “ You snored so loud, I never heard the horse trot 
into on yard. Uncle, is that you ?” vor piaeliaetl 

“No, dearest, dear Miss Betsey,” responded a voice that @ 
very familiar to her ear, “it is me. I have just run away from my cruel 
master.” 

“ But who are you ?” demanded Betsey. 

“ Your godson, poor Lancelot Corby,” was the reply. 

The door was instantly unbarred, and the forlorn fugitive received with 
oa of generous and affectionate sympathy by this tender and faith- 

lend. 

She wept passionate tears at the relation of the wrongs and sufferings 
of her unfortunate protégé, soothed, fed, and cherished him ; and before 
her uncle returned, Lancelot had been comfortably inducted into the 
spare bed, had swallowed a cordial potation of mulled elder-wine, and 
was fast asleep between @ pair of excellent hemp sheets of Miss Betsey’s 
own spinning, that were soft as silk, and odoriferous with the fragrance 
of dried lavender and rose-leaves. He had never slept so i 
before, and he dreamed that night that he had enlisted, passed lightly 
over the slow ascent of promotion from the ranks to the dignity of s 
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is vengeful master, in altercation with Laws, and the 
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next moment Ralph Pearson, the constable, burst into the room, made 
him his prisoner, handcuffed him, and without paying the slightest 
regard to the remonstrances and tears of his kind protectress, 

him to a cart which was waiting, in order to convey him to the house of 
the nearest magistrate. 

Jones’s barbarity to the lad had been exercised, in the first instance, 
with the covert intention of driving him to flee the country, so that he 

ight pocket the parish premium, without the drawback of clothing and 
ing the young v d, as he always called Lancelot; but his 
thirst for revenge became, in the end, a more powerful passion than 
even his sordid avarice. The outrage that had been committed on his 
windows, incited him to pursue the hapless fugitive, with the view of 
ing some signal punishment to be inflicted upon him by the arm 

of the law. 

When Betsey Laws found that all her eloquent remonstrances “in 
favour of her godson were ineffectual, she turned to her faithful foot- 
page, Dick Dogget, the turnip-boy, who had been not only a sympa- 
thising, but an indignant witness of the failure of his young mistress’s 
endeavours to move the hard heart of the savage persecutor of poor 
Lancelot, and clasping her hands together, cried, 

‘Oh, dear—oh, dear, if uncle had but been up this morning, perhaps 
he could have said or done something to help poor Lancie.” 

“« Miss,” replied Dick Dogget, “‘ that arn’t at all likely, I think; for 
if so be a man wouldn’t mind what a pretty gal said to him, sure he'd 
pay little heed to a fat old fellow like our master, what coughs between 
every word he say ; besides, he got a drop too much last night, as you 
knows, Miss Betsey, and he won't be out of bed till noon, so it’s no use 
thinking of him.” 

“ Something must be done, nevertheless, for poor Lancie,” said 

; “for if he have no one to speak for him, he will-be sent to gaol, 
I know;” and here Betsey burst into a fresh fit of weeping, which so 
moved the compassionate heart of the faithful Gibeonite, Dick Dogget, 
that he pulled out the tattered remains of a blue pocket-handkerchief, 
and wiped away a few tears of = sympathy, which, though they did 


oO honour, Dick was mightily ashamed of shedding, ‘because it 
so like a gal to cry about nothing.” 

“* Miss,” whined he, in the rich cadences of his own East Anglian 
dialect, “ I know what I would do if I were you.” 

** What would. you do, Dick, in that case?” asked Betsey Laws. 

** Why, miss, I wouldn't ae and spoiling my eyes, which 


‘ont do no good any how; but I just put on my best bonnet and 
mount Snowball, the pony, and goand speak to Justice Etheridge 
about that poor fellow Lancie.” 


The colour brightened in Betsey’s dimpled cheek, at certain ideas that 
flashed across her mind. 
“ Dick, it is an excellent thought,” said she ; “ but you know I cannot 
go. myself.” F 
_“By no manner of means, miss,” rejoined the prudential counsellor, 
with a knowing nod. 74 Mian dtooubhs bace-tany-dithecamingthines er 
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the likes of you to go golloping down of the street by yourself; so I'll 
ae aa the dickey,® and ride arter you, to praatck of you, and to 

Snowball while you go into the justice-room of Scrapeton, which 
would look kind of ’spectable, you know.” 

“But you may get anger from your master, Dick, if you go without 
his leave, and perhaps he may beat you.” 

“ Lauk, ‘miss, and if a do I don’t mind a bit of a hiding once in a 
while. I get many a one for my own desarvings, and sure I may stand 
such a thing now for your sake, Miss Betsey.” 

** Make then, dear Dick, and saddle Snowball as fast as you 
can, or we shall be too late to be of any service to Lancelot,” cried 
Betsey, drying her tears, and beginning to release her flaxen ringlets 
from the durance vile of a dozen curl-papers. 

« We shall be in plenty of time, Miss Betsey,” observed Dick, in a 
cheering tone of encouragement, “for Squire Etheridge never do attend 
to justice business till arter ten o'clock, so a fig for old Jones and Ralph 
the constable, we two shall be more than a match for they.” 

Fortunately for Miss Betsey and her worthy coadjutor, a variety of 

misfortunes had occurred by the way, to let and hinder the progress 
of the vengeful Jones and his formidable ally, the constable, in convey- 
ing their hapless captive to the house of Justice Etheridge. Jones's 
favourite black mare had, according to Ralph Pearson’s account of the 
‘matter, “turned up resty” (restive), when they first drove out of Laws’s 
yard, at a mawkin} that had been brought home out of the pea-field, and 
stuck up on end, right in the middle of the road, by that mischiefful toad, 
Dick Dogget, he ed, o’ purpose to scare their hoss. Then when 
they got her past the mawkin, they found she had kicked her own 
fetlock, and then she turned up both lame and stunty (sulky, stubborn), 
and with all their cutting and hallooing to make her get on, she wouldn’t 
get on at all, so that any old chimbly-sweep’s sa might have beat 
her, and they were fairly roaded at last, by Miss Betsey Laws on her 
uncle’s white hobby.” 

By dint of urging Snowball to his utmost speed, Miss Betsey was, in good 
truth, enabled to overtake the cart in the entrance of the long straggling 
street of Stony Scrapeton. She was followed in famous style by Dick Dogget 
on his donkey, a beast of more mettle than most of his species. He had, 
in faet, exhibited so laudable an emulation of the prowess of his fleet- 
footed companion and friend, Snowbail, that his rider, in consequence of 
the hard, rough trotting of his steed, had’ much ado to retain his seat, and 
entered Scrapeton clinging round the creature's shaggy neck, breathless 
and panting from his unwonted exertions, and fears of being thrown. 
He was greeted with a shout of clamorous mirth by a group of the idle, 
news-loving ulation of Scrapeton, who had assembled before the 
Angel door, and were rapidly augmenting in numbers, eager to catch all 
the intelligence they could, respecting the exciting arrivals which had 
just entered the town. 

A child might have pronounced with certainty that it was on justice 
business that they came, from the significant manner in which all parties 





anit East Anglian name for a donkey, whether the beast be male or fe- 
t A figure constructed of straw and rags to frighten the birds. 
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i their noses at Squire Etheridge’s house, even if 
— indubitable sign of that awful personage, Ral 
constable, with his official staff in seated in the cart 
rious young outlaw, Lancelot Corby, of window-breaking 
a prisoner in handcuffs. On the other side of Lancelot, and 
arm to prevent his escape, sat farmer Jones, out to more 
those who minded their neighbours’ business more than 
high state of lively expectation. Such persons formed a numerous 
in the little dies ten of Stony: Ceonpeten, the dulness whereof ren- 
dered both accidents and offences matters of great interest. Curiosity 
was particularly active on the present occasion, for the best-informed gos- 
sip in Scrapeton was at a loss to account for the appearance of pretty 
Betsey Laws, with the bloom of her cheeks heightened to more than its 
wonted brightness, her fair ringlets dishevelled and blown into disorder, 
and her large blue eyes flashing with anger, and yet full of tears, riding 
at the head of sucha party. The presence of Dick Dogget, ‘trotting in 
the rear, was considered no less a marvel by the numerous boys 
and girls of his acquaintance in the streets of Serapeton. But by no one 
was the attendance of pretty Betsey Laws in his business-room, regarded 
ete TY and admiration than by the courteous dispenser of 


Squire Etheridge had au especial eye for beauty, and on the entrance 
of the blooming country maiden, he rose up, saluted her with a profound 
bow, and taking her by the hand, inducted her into his own scarlet lea- 
hesitate iid-dending > her side, hat in hand, with his eyes 
fixed upon her blushing face, he Ketel to be favoured with her busi- 
ness, before he would condescend to pay the slightest attention to the 
cause of Jones and Lancelot, observing with reference to them, in a pe- 
culiarly aigre tone, which boded neither of them any good, “ that they 
Saaiseiiidamadi, and: goxtedesly sroubhenndadiedlen os i S 

“Very true, as your worship says,’’ rejoined Ralph Pearson, taking up 
the for pretty Betsey Laws was too much overpowered with shame 
and timidity to be able to speak at that moment,.“they has been werry 
troublesome te year, worse than the pepper-brand in the wheat, only this 
here present matter is a serious business, _ a piece of randicalism, for 

risoner, Lancelot Corby, have th t proper to dismolish all his 
masters windows” ’ me - 

“For which I humbly hopes your worship will be pleased, to send him 
to Botany Bay,” said a é 4 

“Silence, sir,” interposed the magistrate, bending his brows. ‘‘ Do 
you suppose I stand in any need of your su aons in the discharge of 
my ?” Then turning to Lancelot, he “what he had to 
say in reply to the offence with which he was charged ?” 

“ t I would do the same thing again if it were in my power,” re- 
turned Lancelot; “and I only wish there had been thrice the number of 
windows, and I would have broken them all,” added he, fiercely. 

“Didn’t I tell your worship, what a desperate-minded young rascal he 
was ?” exclaimed Jones, tri 
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the magistrate, sternly; then turning to 
Lancelot, he pursued: “ What was your reason, mci t man, for com- 
mitting such an outrage ?” 
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“I have that to show which passeth words,” said Lancelot, throwing 
off his jacket, and displaying his lacerated shoulders. 

There was a low murmur of indignation from all present, and an hys- 
terical sob from Doteny Tiarwi 0b: tits sight. The ssiediiteatndasatlion 
glance indicative of the t disgust on Jones, as he inquired, “ On 
what account he had treated his apprentice in so inhuman a manner ?” 

“May it please your worship,” stammered Jones, ‘it was fora variety 
of instances of ill-conduct, negligence, laziness, insolence, and wilful in- 
j cea OA TT which at last overcame my patience, and com- 

ed me to punish him.” 

_ “ Nay,” retorted Lancelot, drily, “you give a very different statement 
to his honour from what you did to me when you beat and starved me 
last week, for you then said in the presence of many witnesses, that it 
was for going to the justice-sitting to complain of your ill-treatment.” 

“ why,” inquired the magistrate, “did you not state your griev- 
ances then ?” ; 

“They did not choose to be troubled with my story, they said,’ re- 
turned Lancelot, bluntly. , 

“T believe,” said the magistrate, a little confused at this home-thrust, 
“ you had been before us very recently on the same business, had you not?” 


’ “Unfortunately for myself I +e ied Lancelot, “ and I 
was unable to obtain redress, my master thought he might use me worse 
than an ve; but though I am a frie orphan, and am ealled 
a child of doubtful easly: Liem a soldier's son and no slave, and will 


never submit to be treated as such.” 

“ But,” said the magistrate, “ you ought not under'any provocation to 
have taken the very improper step of breaking your master’s windows, 
for by that outrage you have deprived yourself of the redress which the 
laws of your country would have afforded you, and I regret to add that 

you can pay for the damage you have done, the law compels me 
to commit you to prison.” 

“IT have no money,” replied Lancelot, “but the alternative troubles 
me very little. A gaol is far preferable to his service.” ar 

‘Dear Lancie, you shall not go to gaol,” cried Betsey Laws, eagerly 
— I will sell both my pet lambs, and pay the money for you 
myself.” 

% You shall never do that ; for then the broken windows will be your 
loss, not his,”’ replied Lancelot, firmly. ‘I would rather go to prison a 
thousand times than return to his service, and then he must pay for his 
own windows.” 

“ Dear Lancie, do not grieve me with your obstinacy. You know I 
would cheerfully part with my last farthing, and sell the dearest thing I 
had in the world rather than you should suffer any ill from which it 
might be in my power to preserve you,” cried the warm-hearted girl, 

ing into a flood of tears. 

The sullen brow of Lancelot softened at this sight, and he raised his 
fettered hand to remove involuntary witnesses of his inward emotion, the 
large tears that dimmed the fire of his dark flashing eyes. Still he 
resisted her generous offer, but Betsey would not be withstood. Jones at 
length agreed to receive three pounds as a compensation for his broken 


8. 
“ Money down,” he added, expressively tapping three fingers of his 
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of his left, “for I don’t give any credit for any 


a i I go home, and ask him to up’ to 
unele’s farm and tell me what he will give for my pet lambs,” said , 
ee rere of a so yet tre- 
mulous, bright drops gli on her , silky eyelashes, 
=. she sedulously brushed + a : | | 

“] will, to save all trouble and delay, buy the pet lambs of you. 
self,” said his worship, taking out his capacious purse, from srhioh he 
poured the sum required into the palm of the blushing damsel, ~~: 

“‘Pshaw! never mind the change,” continued he, putting back the 
silver that Betsey offered him, “ you must keep the lambs for me till» I 
send for them, and that cannot be done for nothing.” | 

Betsey understood the generous pretext to which the mes i 
had had recourse, in order to assist her in extricating the luckless object 
of her sympathy from the predicament in which his own rashness had 

him, and silently courtsied her acknowledgments, with a blush and 
a look which made the old squire very happy, though it meant nothing 
more than gratitude. 

Lancelot was bound by the parish laws to serve James Jones, farmer 
of Borough, for five years, ind the term of his slavery being unfulfilled, 
he was compelled to return to his service, after the magistrate had ex- 
torted from Jones a promise to treat him better. But it was neither in 
the nature of Jones to refrain from oppression, nor in that of Lancelot 
to submit tamely to injurious treatment. 


At first both the master and co kept within the ostensible pale 


of the law; the one because he had the fear of Squire Etheridge before 
his eyes, who had assured him he should keep a strict look-out upon his 
roceedings, and the other lest he should afflict the generous friend who 
ad exerted herself so warmly in his behalf. There was, however, a deep 
and deadly hatred between Jones and Lancelot, and they pursued a 
covert system of mutual provocation and retaliation, till Jones got w 
of the hopeless attempt of crushing the master mind of his Gibeonite, 
and perceiving, moreover, that Goody Jones, having taken compassion 
upon him, was secretly bent on rendering him as comfortable as she 
could in the house, he actually sacrificed a small portion of the premium 
he had received with him from the Scrapeton guardians, in order to in- 
duce a Woodfield farmer to accept the transfer of his services. 

Lancelot was not much the better for this arrangement, his new master 
Being as little under the fluence of conscience as Jones himself. It 
would be tedious to describe the terms of anger and ill-will in which they 
lived, or the series of hardships and privations to which the unhappy 
Lancelot was doomed, which finally laid him upon a bed of sickness. 

His new master had very soon repented of his bargain with farmer 
Jones, and no sooner did he find Lancelot incapable of orming his 
Sows tasks, than he embraced the opportunity of ridding himself of 

im, by sending him back to his earliest home, Scrapeton workhouse. 
The governor protested vehemently against his admission, and attempted 
to transfer him back to his old master, Jones, who was, he said, “liable 
to the expense of his prentice’s sickness.” 

Jones pleaded the arrangement by which he had turned the lad over to 
Robert eat, of Woodfield, and positively refused to receive him into 
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his house. After many wrathful meetings between the overseers of ‘the 
three parishes of Borough, Woodfield, and Scrapeton, the dispute was 
once more referred to the quarter sessions. Lancelot was too ill to 
appear when summoned to give his evidence at that immediately ensuing, 
so the cause was, at a considerable augmentation of expense, adjourned 
to another quarter sessions, at which it was decided “that Lancelot 

having been legally bound by the acting guardians of Scrapeton Hun- 
dred to James Jones, of Borough, for the term of five years, which was 
yet'unexpired, the said James Jones was liable to all contingencies of 
expense arising from sickness, accidents, &c., &c., that might befal his 
said apprentice, Lancelot Corby, during the residue of the term of his 

1 ? 

An appeal on the part of James Jones against Robert Ramm, of 
Woodfield followed this decision, but while the cause was pending, Lance- 
lot. Corby, who was now fully restored to health and strength, was, at a 
meeting of magistrates convened at Scrapeton for that very purpose, or- 
dered to return to the service of his former master. Remonstrances and 
entreaties on his part were unavailing; he was assured, in reply, that 
there was no other choice. 

There are, however, few cases in which a person is compelled to em- 
brace a lot that admits of no alternative. The sprightly notes of the fife 
and drum, and the gay colours, and martial bearing of a company of sol- 
diers, whom Lancelot had observed from the window beating up for 
recruits in the dull streets of Scrapeton, had already suggested to his bold 
spirit, one more congenial than the ignoble lot which the parochial arbi- 
ters of his fate had chalked out for him. Striking his hand on the table 
of the justice-room, he yielded to the impetuous impulse of the moment, 
and exclaimed, 

‘‘T am asoldier’s son, and I will be a soldier, too; nature never formed 
Lancelot Corby for a parish slave.” 

“ Are you in earnest, my fine fellow?” cried Squire Etheridge, who 
eould not help cherishing a kindly feeling for the — 

“Ay, your honour,” replied Lancelot, with flashing eyes, “and it is 
not all the parish officers in England that shall prevent me. I will serve 
' the king, and have no other master.” 

“ He wants servants of your temper just now, my boy,” observed the 
recruiting sergeant, who had been hastily summoned by the hostile over- 
seers of Woodfield, Borough, and Scrapeton, who were all ready to lea 
for joy at the prospect of being thus happily rid of this apple of discord, 
which the evil genius of those three parishes had provokingly tossed 
among them sixteen years before. 

The oath was administered to the young recruit, and the bounty duly 
paid. The never-forgotten burden of Betsey’s favourite song, 


A soldier, a soldier, so gallant and gay, 


recurred to Lancelot’s mind, while, with a heightened colour, he affixed 
the gay cockade, the badge of his new profession, to his tattered cap; 
nor was the flattering dream of his military preferment forgotten in that 
hour, his first of hope and manly dignity. He was a slave no longer, his 
degrading bondage to the friendless soil, where he had been doomed to 
draw his first breath was broken, he had become a soldier of fortune, and 
he felt, that his destiny was in his own hands. 
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“ And now, my lad,” quoth the overseer of Borough, “it would have 
been but civil of you to have given us a hint that it was your intention to 
be a sodger, before the fools of three parishes agreed to squander away 
so much unprofitably spent money on your account. It would have ac- 
tually been for us to have clubbed together, and made an officer 
of you at once, than to have had so many expensive suits to settle a point 
which is likely to remain undecided to the day of doom.” . 

“ To have treated me as became Christians, would doubtless have been 
your cheapest as well as your best poliey; replied Lancelot, “and that 
you have all paid pretty heavily for your folly and unkindness is matter of 
no regret to me. It was the will of Heaven not mine that I ever came 
among you. I have nothing to thank you for, and I embrace the first 
opportunity that offers of leaving you. The world is now my parish, in 
which I shall endeavour to win myself a soldier’s settlement.” 

Lancelot Corby had but one friend in England, from whom it cost him 
a pang to part, and that was Betsey Laws; but not even for her sake 
did he wish to linger. 

The regiment in which he had enlisted was under orders to embark 
for India, and by one of those singular coincidences which do occasion- 
ally occur in the romance of life, the captain of the company in which 
Lancelot was enrolled, was no other than the young lieutenant who, with 
Captain Marshall, now colonel of the same regiment, had acted as his 
— at the baptismal font. This officer, on recognising the remark- 
able name of Lancelot Corby, in the list of his new recruits, soon ascer- 
tained that it was the very same Lancelot, in whose name he had, six- 
teen years ago, renounced “ the devil and all his works,” together “ with 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world,” &c., while very much 
under their influence in his own person. Without revealing to the 
young recruit any of the circumstances, he inquired into the particulars 
of his life, to which he listened with lively interest, and failed not to 
communicate the painful narrative of their godson’s early sorrows to 
Colonel Marshall, who requested him to take the youth into his own ser- 
vice, and to keep an eye on his conduct. 

The judicious favour of this officer smoothed the rough path of Lance- 
lot’s initiation into a military life ; but the young man was now in_ his 
proper sphere, his duties were clearly defined, and the steady and zealous 
performance of them was the pride and pleasure of his hfe. He was 
very soon promoted to the rank of a corporal, and his services on the 
burning plains of India in due time raised him to the dignity of a ser- 
geant. The brigade to which his regiment was attached, was engaged 
in hot and dangerous service, and the very brilliant manner in which 
Sergeant Corby conducted a file of men in an enterprise of peculiar 
danger and importance, obtained for him the thanks of the general 
and a commission. Other promotion followed with a rapidity that 
would appear inconceivable to those who are unacquainted with the pro- 
gress that is sometimes made by military talent, combined with dauntless 
courage and good conduct during a hot war in India, especially where 
there is sufficient strength of constitution possessed by a brave officer, 
to enable him to stand a succession of sickly seasons. The early hard- 
ships and privations to which Lancelot Corby had been subjected, ren- 
dered him less liable to the contingencies of disease than his comrades. 
He was not only the foremost in the front of battle, but he was able to 
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fast for a greater number of hours than any other officer in his regiment. 
He could sleep on the bare ground, and endure exposure to every vicis- 
situde of weather without injury, and the result was, that the despised 
child of doubtful parish, returned to England a colonel, rich in 
wealth and honours. He returned, but not like other officers, to the 
dear delights of home and all its social joys. He had no home, he 
never had had one, nor did he possess a eke kindred tie to endear his 
native land. Of that land, too, there was only one narrow spot with 
whose localities he was familiar ; the associations of that spot were con- 
nected with a thousand pangs, but they were also hallowed with one 
sweet memory—the kindness of the first, the only friend he had ever 
known within the detested circle of Stony Scrapeton and its envi- 
rons. 

Is it necessary to explain, that this friend was Betsey Laws, his still 
pretty, but no longer youthful godmother ? But we will make no allusion 
to the subject of her age, for she had arrived at that time of life when refer- 
ences to a single lady’s register are never made by the benevolent portion 
of her acquaintance. Betsey Laws, however, was not older than Madame 
Maintenon, when she captivated and fixed the roving affections of the 
royal libertine, Louis the XIVth, and obtained a more signal triumph 
over pride and inconstancy than was ever gained by youthful beauty. 

Times had gone hard with Betsey since Lancelot Corby saw her last. 
Her uncle had died in embarrassed circumstances, and Betsey was living 
in a very small dairy farm, which she carried on with the aid of Dick 
Dogget, her uncle’s quondam turnip boy, who had long since arrived at 
the dignity of an agricultural labourer, and was a steady married man, 
whom no one dreamed of addressing by the familiar diminutive of Dick. 
He was now called Richard, and sometimes Mister Dogget, for in the 
eastern counties matrimony and maturity are held in due reverence by 
the peasantry, and they always call the married people mister and mis- 
tress with great ceremony. 

Betsey Laws was still single, though, as the village chroniclers knew 
full well, that was her own fault, for she had had many solicitations to 
change her condition, and it was creditably reported that she might, if 
she had so pleased, have married the rich old Squire Etheridge, for he 
was deeply smitten with her charms the day she appeared in his justice- 
room as special pleader in behalf of that window-breaking desperado, 
Lancelot Corby. 

Poor Betsey! she was at first very far from recognising that forlorn 
object of her generous sympathy, in the dignified and splendidly dressed 
officer who put her into such unspeakable confusion, by bursting into her 
lowly dwelling one day without the ceremony of a single tap to intimate 
his decks of admittance, and clasping her dervenity to his bosom, gave 


vent to feelings, too mighty for words, in a flood of tears. 

It may not be wholly irrelevant to the sequel of my tale, to record the 
fact, that before Colonel Corby repeated his visit to his old friend, he 
was observed consulting the table of forbidden degrees of marriage in 
the prayer-book, and expressed some satisfaction on finding, that there 


was v0 lawful impediment to prevent a man from marrying his god- 
mother. 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


BY MRS, TROLLOPE. 
Cuap. XXII. 


Tue next morning rose in all the animating brightness of German 
sunshine, and it would have been difficult perhaps, even in the enjoyable 
and ever enjoyed retreat of Baden-Baden, to have found any party more 
inclined to congratulate themselves upon being there. The worthy Mr. 
Roberts strolled out before the hour of breakfast, and having found his 
way to the public rooms, and ascertained by the aid of no tongue but 
that which was native to him, the easy rate of subscription by which he 
might be admitted to all the delights they offered, came back with a 
smiling face to join his family at the morning meal, with his fancy full 
of the beautiful acacia trees under whose shade he might sit and read 
the newspaper all day long, or, by way of variety, go to sleep as much as 
he liked. 

Mrs. Roberts, by the help of her native sagacity, aided by a few in- 
quiries from her landlady, had ascertained that there were persons of dis- 
tinction at the baths from almost every country under heaven, and that 
they all seemed to be living together on the most intimate terms imagin- 
able. The two Miss Robertses had, in hke manner, become equally well 
aware of the celibacy of one English lord, two ditto Irish, three baro- 
nets, and a very fair sprinkling of minor treasures in the same available 
condition. Edward was in no degree less contented than the rest of the 
family, and Bertha Harrington's state of mind has been already de- 
scribed. 

“T flatter myself that you will allow I have done well for you this 
time,” said Mrs. Roberts, looking round the room complacently, and 
stirring her tea with a smooth equable movement that seemed to 
emanate from the pleasant condition of her mind. ‘‘ Isn’t this a nice 
room, girls ?” 

“ Lovely,” replied Maria, “and you might give a beautiful party in 
it, if we could but get acquainted with enough people.” 

“Tt will not be very difficult to do that,” said her brother, “if we set 
properly about it,” 

That is the great secret, Edward,” returned his mother with an ap- 
proving nod, “and we must join our wits together to see how we can 
set about it, The fact is that nothing can be hoped for of any kind in 
the way of gaiety unless we draw a few eyes upon us at once. Of course 
it will cost something, and so will our daily bread, but there is no avoid- 
ing it, You must all of you be exceedingly economical in other respects, 
and take the greatest possible care to save in every way that is not likely 
to injure our appearance in the eyes of the world. 

« You are quite right there, mamma,” said Agatha, with solemnity. 
“ Tt is, in fact, the only system, as every day’s experience convinces me, 
by which people of moderate fortune can pass through life respectably. 
People who are indifferent to the opinion of their fellow-creatures are 
never likely to conduct themselves with propriety in any way. Such in- 
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difference ought to be avoided by all well-disposed people, but when 
oung women are concerned, it becomes a positive duty.” 

“] am sure it is a great pleasure, my dear,” said her father, looking 
at her with great admiration, “to hear a young person of your age ex- 

ress herself so sensibly. It does the greatest credjt to your excellent 
mother, and clearly proves how perfectly right she has been in giving 
you all the advantage of travelling into foreign parts. I am quite 
convinced there is nothing like it for the improvement of the mind; and 
. I don’t mean to deny that it is for the improvement of the body too, my 

dears, for, thank God! we all of us seem to be in perfect health, and 
certainly in point of looks nobody can deny the improvement.” 

“Thank you, papa, for my share of the compliment,” said Maria. 
“But now,” she added, “let us lose no time, but talk a little seriously 
about our manner of setting off. The first great question is: are we 
to nay acarriage? Pretty nearly every thing, in my opinion, depends 
upon that.” 

P There was a moment’s pause. Every eye save that of Bertha, which 
was fixed with decorous gravity upon the table-cloth, turned, as by com- 
mon consent, towards Mrs. Roberts. 

“Tt is the first great question, Maria,” she said at length. ‘There 
can be no doubt of it.” 

* And how is it to be answered, ma’am ?” said Edward, rather sternly, 
for his heart and soul were full of delicious visions of driving—an exquisite 
costume for this exercise being one of his latest Parisian acquisitions. 
“ How is it to be answered ? Because a good deal will depend upon 
jerry I promise you, as to the manner in which I shall dispose of my- 
self.” 

“T quite understand the anxiety you must all feel on the subject,” re- 

sumed Mrs. Roberts ; ‘‘ it is perfectly natural ; for the importance of the 

— is immense! Nevertheless, nothing must be decided upon 
astily.”’ 

“No, no, we must not be in a hurry to plunge headlong into unneces- 
sery expenses, my dears,” said Mr. Roberts, remembering that at that 
particular moment he had not, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
above fifty pounds in his banker’s hands. “ Travelling,” he added, “is 
beyond all question a most delightful and a most improving thing, but 
it costs a monstrous deal of money ; there is no denying that; and a 
carriage costs a monstrous deal of money too, and if you will all of you 
take my advice you will manage to do without it here. The country they 
say is beautifal: you know, and I am sure the weather is beauti ul too, 
and why should you not be contented with making pleasant walking par- 
ties? Your mother is an excellent walker, and if we should be mer 
enough to make some pleasant, chatty acquaintances who can walk wit 
her, Lam sure she would enjoy it extremely ; and so you would too, every 
one of you ; and therefore I don’t see the good sense of running headlong 
into a great expense that really and truly cannot do any of you any 
good. There! now I‘have given you my opinion, and | shall say no 
more about it, one way or the other.” 

It really required a good deal of moral courage in good Mr. Roberts 
to say thus much, for he knew pretty well that his advice was not likely 
to prove palatable to either of his high spirited offspring. As to his lady, 
he did not by any means feel equally certain that what he had said veda 
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be displeasing to her. He most truly believed her to be one of the most 
accomplished managers in the world, but as he was every day becomin 
more and more aware of the great abilities and corresponding stren h 
of character (and of will) ree he was not without hope that 
by thus boldly declaring that he did not conceive a carriage necessary, he 
might be alias her task of keeping them in order less dificult + but 
even with this hope he did not feel sufficiently easy in his mind to ven- 
ture to look about him after he had ceased to speak, and therefore be- 
gan very assiduously to butter and to salt, and to cut into dainty little 
sections a piece of toasted bread, which, of course, obliged him to keep 
his eyes also earnestly fixed upon his plate. 

And lucky was it for him, good man, that he did so, for it would 
have required a firmer spirit than he possessed to have stood unmoved 
the battery of eyes which at once poured forth their flashing hostilit 
upon him, His son, who had just broken the shell of an egg, sat with 
his tea-spoon in one hand, and his egg-cup in the other, as if suddenly 
turned into stone, his eyes the while distended to their utmost limits, and 
fixed upon his offending parent with such a mixture of rage and rebellion 
in their glance as would have shaken the old gentleman severely had he 
been unfortunate enough to have seen it. “The whole frame of his 
daughter Agatha too, quivered with angry agitation as she listened to 
him, and there was such a curl of her lip as she tossed her head and turned 
her eyes from him towards her mother, that it required no very deep study 
of physiognomy to understand the appeal. Maria turned as red as scarlet, 
and tears, of no very tender kind, started to her eyes. Asto Mrs. Roberts 


herself, her admiring husband might have looked her full in the face at that 
moment without running any risk of being frightened. She smiled with 
great good-humour, and she nodded her head to him in a way that he 
might perhaps have thought very encouraging if he had seen it ; but it 
was quite as well that he did not, for if he had he would have been de- 
ceived by a smile, as many other good men have been before him, for, 


rightly interpreted, it “7 meant, ‘Go on, my dear, and say what you 
e 


like ; I have no wish in the world to stop you. Your opinion will not 
have much weight in the matter either way.” The well-behaved wife 
however, said aloud immediately after, and in a tone of -very proper de- 
corum, “ It is not a question which ought to be settled in a hurry, Mr. 
Roberts ; we will talk about it,” a reply that must have had some wisdom 
in it, for it satisfied every body. | 

* And what shall we begin with ?” said Edward. “I have a dozen 
things in my head that must all be done, but I don't know which to 
do first, I suppose you will want me, ma’am, to go to the rooms for 
you, and see about the subscriptions ?” he added, in a whisper that was 
for her alone. 

‘«T will speak to you in the next room ina moment,” she replied. 

And then the breakfast proceeded satisfactorily to its conclusion, 
amidst a variety of laudatory remarks on the pleasant aspect of the 
place, and the particularly nice situation of their lodgings. A glance of 
the eye from the mother to the son as the party rose from the table, caused 
him to stroll with an idle, lounging air into a pretty little second drawing- 
room, where she immediately joined him, and, having closed the door 
of communication, led him to the window, and thus addressed him : 
‘* You behaved exceedingly well just now, Edward—exceedingly well in- 
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deed. I give you great credit for it, my dear boy, for I saw plainly 
enough what you felt, and was in a terrible fright lest you should burst 
out into some violent remonstrance. But you behaved beautifully, and 
you know well enough, Edward, that you may safely trust all such mat- 
ters to me; for, in the first place, I believe that you and I think pretty 
much alike on most subjects, and, in the next, there is nobody that can 
bring your father round when he has got a troublesome crotchet in his 
ay but myself.” 

“ Quite true, ma’am, we all know that,” replied her son. “So now 
then, I suppose, we are to understand that we are not to beled about the 
high-roads like a set of dusty geese, to seek what we can find? You 
mean to say that we are to have a carriage, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, certainly I do, my dear. You cannot surely suspect me of 
being so deplorably ignorant of every thing connected with people of 
fashion as not to know that the most fatal thing that could be done for 

ou all would be letting you trudge about on foot. I will not however, 
deny, my dear boy, that there will be considerable difficulty in paying for 
it. Your father is right enough there, poor man; he knows only too 
well, I am sorry to say, the state of the account at the banker’s. The 
fact is, you see, that people are altogether mistaken about Paris. I don’t 
believe it is the least bit cheaper than London, when every thing is taken 
into consideration ; for if society does not cost so much in one way, the 
immense difference as to the number of fine people one gets acquainted 
with brings up the expense in another. In short, I do not scruple to say 
that I was mistaken in my estimates of Paris a apg I am not the 
least ashamed to confess it. Every body is liable to such an error as 
that, though it is not every body who will own it as freely. However, 
we all know that experience bought is better than taught, and if I have 
paid for my experience you may be very sure that I shall take care to 
profit by it. We made a great mistake, Edward, in so often taking and 
paying, Heaven knows what! for boxes at the opera. We did it no less 
than three times, and, I have no doubt in the world, that if we had ma- 
naged better we might have got boxes lent to us. And then another 
absurd blunder was always having butcher’s meat in the soup. I find 
that foreigners never think of such a thing, and it makes a monstrous 
difference—odds and ends, you know, and vegetables and bread, and all 
that sort of thing. But I cannot blame myself for this, Edward, for no- 
body can learn, you know, before they are taught.” 

“ Certainly not, ma’am ; we all know that you are a most excellent 
manager,” replied her son; “but nowif you please, ma’am,” he added, 
“T want you to tell me what I amto doat the rooms? Don’t you think 
that it will be more economical to subscribe for the whole season than for 
a month at a time ? Hereis the paper that the woman of the house gave 
me, which contains all particulars.” 

Mrs. Roberts having examined the paper, and found that the rate of 
subscription was higher in proportion as the time subscribed for was 
short, energetically exclaimed, ‘“ Of course, my dear, where money runs 
rather scarce, as I confess that just now it does with us, we must con- 
trive to get every thing at the lowest price possible. We must not think 
of subscribing by the month, Sivan, it is quite out of the question. 


The price by the season really seems to be wonderfully cheap, and that is 
way we must take it. P 


eople who really understand economy never 
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overlook that sort of advan Besides, you may de : it, Ed- 
ward, that the taking such on as on and a down 
as subscribers for the whole season, will at once make us of importance 
to the whole society. People will be eager enough to get introduced 
to us.” 

“ And about the carriage, ma'am? I suppose I may as well go at 
once and pick out a good carriage and horses, and a copentablodeshing 
coachman? The livery stables are attached to the hotel where we dined 
yesterday. It is all one concern, so I shall be sure to go to the right 
place. 1 had better do it at once, I suppose ; for of course you and the 
girls will choose to drive out this morning ?” 

“‘ Why yes, my dear,{I think you may as well do it all under one ; only 
you must take care, Edward, that the carriage does not absolutely drive 
up to the door before I have spoken to your father on the subject. I 
do not at all anticipate any real difficulty about it ; when I make up my 
mind to do a thing I believe you all know that I generally do it well ; 
but at the same time, Edward, I always make a point of showing the 
most perfect respect to your excellent father in all things, and I trust that 
my children will always follow my example.” 

“ Of course we shall, ma’am, we always do,” replied the young man. 
“ But now, if you please, you must give me money to pay the subscrip- 
tion to the rooms. [ literally came away from Paris without a five-franc 
piece in the world.” 

‘*T have no doubt of it, my dear,” said his mother, with a sympathetic 
sigh, “and I hope and trust we shall contrive to manage better here. 
By the bye, my dear Edward, I hope you won’t mind having no more 
eggs for breakfast. It is by attention to all these little things, that real 
good managers contrive to ‘ so much more than other people.” 

“Oh no, ma’am, I don't care about the eggs at all,” replied her son, 
counting the pieces she consigned to him for the subscription. ‘‘ Be- 
sides,” thought he, as he pocketed the money and left the room, “ one 
can always get a breakfast at a coffee-house, if one is starved at home.” 

Having - aan her darling son, who was, as she thankfully ex- 
claimed to her heart, as useful as he was ornamental, Mrs. Roberts 
returned to the room in which they had breakfasted, and in which she 
found Bertha Harrington alone. It instantly occurred to her that the 
half-witted young heiress would see nothing unreasonable in being asked 
to share the expenses of a carriage, and also of the family subscription, 
which was to open the rooms, and all their manifold delights, to the whole 
party for the season. Bertha was seated at one of the windows with an 
open volume in her hand; but she was not reading, her eyes being fixed 
on the pine-covered hill that at no great distance bounded the land- 
scape. 

ey am quite glad I have found you here by yourself, my dear Bertha, 
for I want to speak to you about a little business, I think your. dear 
good aunt, ee Morton, told me before we left Paris, that she had 
given you fifty pounds, my dear, being half-a-year’s allowance of pocket- 
mone 

It has been stated that the eyes of Bertha Harrington were very large 
eyes, and, moreover, both in > and colour, they were very beautiful 
eyes ; but as to their expression it would be imprudent to speak with 
equal certainty, because scarcely any two people agreed about it. Some 
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thouglit, of whom her poor mother was one, that no eyes ever possessed 
the power of ex ne rend eater and affection so sciiahingly. Others, 
of again her mother was one, and her ci-devant governess another, 
were of opinion that there was at times a more striking expression of 
deep thought, and strong intellectual power, in her eyes than in any 
. others they had ever looked into. While again, others declared, and of 
these Mrs. Roberts was one, that when Bertha Harrington opened her 
great, eyes wide, and stared full in one’s face, she looked most com- 
pletely like a fool. If Mrs. Roberts had never thought this before, she 
would most certainly have thought so now, for assuredly there was a sort 
of vacancy in the stare with which Miss Harrington received this allusion 
to her private affairs, that might have appeared to many like the unmean- 
ing glance of utter stupidity. But Mrs. Roberts saw nothing in it to 
surprise her; she had been for some time convinced that Bertha Harring- 
ton was very nearly an idiot, and with her usual amiable consideration, 
she determined to treat her accordingly. 

* Don’t look so frightened, my dear child,” said she, with a smile that 
was really quite involuntary, “nobody is going to scold — about your 
pocket-money. All I want, my dear Bertha, is that you should try to un- 
derstand what I am going to say to you, and then I am sure you will an- 
swer me as you ought todo. The truthis, Bertha, that our long journey 
from Paris has been dreadfully expensive—gentlemen are always so ex- 
travagant upon a journey. And now, of course, a variety of new ex- 
penses come upon us, which must be met, unless indeed, I were cruel 
enough to keep you, and the other poor dear girls, out of every thing gay 
and pleasant, and that I certainly will not do. Now you heard what 
Mr. Roberts said just now about the carriage, didn’t you ?” 

“ No, ma’am,” replied Bertha. 

Mrs. Roberts shook her head, but went on, raising her voice a little. 
“Whether you heard him or not, my dear, what he said was, that he 
feared the expense of a carriage was more than he could stand just now, 
and yet, I am sure, that without it, you can none of you go anywhere ; 
and that is the reason, my dear, why I wanted to ask you, whether you 
did not think that out of your very large allowance for pocket-money, 
you could contrive to pay something towards a carriage. Don’t you 
think you could, my dear ?” 

Bertha paused for half a moment before she answered, and then said, 
*¢ No, ma’am.” 

There was a decision in the succinct directness of this reply, which a 
little startled Mrs. Roberts, but she thought that the peculiarly composed 
air with which it was uttered, had something so stultified in it, that she 
was more than ever confirmed in her belief of the young lady’s mental 
deficiency; so giving’her a good-humoured, condescending little pat upon 
the shoulder, she said, 

“Come, come, my dear child, I must not have you talk nonsense. We 
know very well that you have more money than you know what to do 
with. So you must be a good girl, Bertha, and let me have fifteen 

pounds, or twenty would be better still, towards paying for a carriage. 
And when you have done this, I promise that you shall never be without 
one to ride in, any single day, as long as you stay.” 

“If you will be so good as to write to my aunt Morton, ma’am,” said 
Bertha, rather demurely, “and explain your wishes to her, she will in 
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return explain to you, I think, that the four hundred a year which you 
are to receive, if I continue in your family, is intended to include the 
accommodation ofa carriage.” 

“Do you think so, my dear?” returned Mrs. Roberts, colouring vio- 
lently, and at once aware, with (as she told herself) all her usual quick- 
ness, that Bertha Harrington, like many other half-witted persons, was 
cunning about money. “ Well, well, my dear,” she added, with- 
out the least apparent diminution of her good-humour, ‘we won't say 
any more about it, then. I must try what I can do to persuade Mr. 
Roberts.” 

And to say truth, this unexpected display of “cunning” in the 
young heiress, sent the managing lady off to her husband, very nearly as 
well pleased as if she had carried the money she had iaheed Se in her 
hand. 

‘‘ We must take care what we are about, Mr. Roberts,” said she, as 
she luckily caught him in the act of taking up his hat and stick. “ Miss 
Bertha sebdadeon, in consequence of what you said at breakfast I sup- 
pose, has just given me to understand that she wishes me to write to her 
aunt, Lady Morton, in order to inquire whether the accommodation of a 
carriage—those were her very words—whether the accommodation of a 
carriage was not understood to be included in the four hundred a-year 

-which we are to receive, if she stays with us.” 

Mr. Roberts produced a long but very gentle whistle. 

“ Not a word more upon the subject, my dear,” said he ; “see about 

tting a comfortable carriage directly. Let it be the very first thing, 
* you understand ? the very first thing-attended to.” 

“ Yes, my dear, I will,” replied Mrs. Roberts, with a sigh, “it is plain 
that there is no help for it!” 


Cuap. XXIII. 


Lucx1xy for the Roberts family all the carriages in Baden-Baden were 
not yet engaged, so they were not obliged to incur the additional expense 
of sending either to Carlesruhe or Strasbourg to seek one, which, from the 
excited state in which the family feeling then was, respecting real good ma- 
nagement and érue economy, they certainly would have done, rather than 
commit the imprudence of presenting themselves before the idlers of the 
baths without one. But Edward had the great good fortune of finding 
an equipage in every way suited to his wishes, having various traces on 
the somewhat queerly shaped pannels, that: it had once been varnished, 
and being, moreover, lined with bright scarlet moreen, which the young 
man felt to be both dashing to the eyes that looked at it from without, 
and becoming to all the complexions that were seen within. 

He really justified all his mother’s hopes of him, by the spirited man- 
ner in which he issued his orders concerning the style in which the 
vehicle was to be prepared for his use. He spoke French, as a distin- 

ished statesman once said of himself, with great audacity; and as he 

the usual facility of youth, and a tolerably quick ear to assist him, 
he rarely met with a native Frenchman, of whom, luckily, there were 
many at Baden, to whom he could not make himself intelligible. When 
he encountered a German, indeed, he often found that the national slow- 
ness of his constitution caused him to stumble at obstacles, over which 
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the briskness of a Frenchman would have enabled him to scramble with- 
out much difficulty. But, fortunately, the keeper of the livery-stables 
was a Frenchman, so that he understood the young gentleman tolerably 
well on the whole, though here and there he was a little puzzled. 

« Sacre—!” began the youth. ‘ How these polissons confondus of 

neglect the harness! I say, vous scélérat,” turning to one of the 

pers in the yard, “mind vos coups, for I'll vous fouetter jusqu’ a un 

_ de votre vie, if you send harness to me that has not been properly 
ru oe 

Fortunately, again, the helper was a German, and having answered 
“ja wohl” with great civility, he turned to his master as the young gen- 
tleman strutted out of the yard, to inquire what the words meant, for 
he did not know exactly what he was wanted to do. 

“The words mean, that he is an ENGLIsHMAN,”’ replied the master of 
the establishment. ‘ And one might often think they were hired by la 

rande nation to travel the world over, on purpose to make the name 
detested. And if it be so, they do not take their wages for nothing.” 
we * " i * * 

By the time the carriage drove to the door of the Balcony House, the 
eliteebes of the Roberts family had been sufficiently unpacked for them 
to be ready to enter it without one shadow of doubt or misgiving re- 
specting their good looks and general appearance. 

“ Here it comes!” cried Edward, who had for some time been sta- 
tioned at the window, in his most recherché morning costume, awaiting 
its approach. ‘Here it comes, and if you are not all pleased with it, 
you may get the next yourselves, that’s all.” 

These words caused Mrs. Roberts and her two highly-finished daugh- 
ters to rush to the window from the looking-glass, which ornamented 
the chimney-piece where they had all three been standing on tip-toe for 
the last five minutes, to take a final review of what they had been doing 
for the last hour or two. 

“Oh! it is exactly the sort of carriage I wished for!” exclaimed 
Maria, colouring with delight ; ‘so perfectly open, and so particularly 
calculated to show everybody in it to the greatest possible advantage, 
on account of the lining you know, mamma, which is so capital for the 
complexion. You are a darling, Edward, and that’s the truth.” 

“ Nothing, indeed, could have been more completely what I wished 
for, my dear son,” said Mrs. Roberts, turning her eyes from the ¢arriage 
to his face, with infinite complacency. “ But I confess I should have 
thought it rather strange if my own dear Edward had shown himself 
incapable of choosing a proper equipage for his mother and sisters. He 
is too much a part of myself for me to feel any such fear. But I thank 
you, my dear Edward, for having shown yourself so attentive and 
thoughtful about every particular. The colour of the lining was really 
very important, on account of your sisters, and you have hit the thing 
exactly. What do you say to it, Agatha ?” 

“TI approve it perfectly, ma’am,” replied her eldest daughter, “ but 
I beg to observe that the effect will be infinitely improved by my old 
blue shawl, the colour of which is so beautiful, and as fresh as ever 
it was; this shawl must be thrown carelessly over the back of the car- 
riage. And if your cloak also, ma'am, which is really so rich-looking, 
as to give an air of dignity and consequence, were hung gracefully at 
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your back, I certainly do think that, dressed as we all are, with Edward 

driving us, and that decent-looking coachman put in the dickey behind 

by way of a footman, we may set out without feeling the least objection 
to meeting again the same party we did yesterday.” 

“‘ J think so,” returned her mother, in a tone that left no doubt of 
her sincerity. “But, Agatha,” she added, after meditating for a mo- 
ment, “don’t you think my beautiful cloak may be rather the worse for 
this display? Remember what it cost, my dear! I wish I could teach 
you a little of my economy, Agatha !” 

_ “ Nobody, ma’am, can justly reproach me with not being economical. 
Maria knows what sort of stockings I wear under my boots; and there 
are many other a I could mention which might convince the most 

suspicious person of my being really and truly economical. But it is 
perfectly nonsense, ma’am, to talk of hurting velvet. Every body that 
understands any thing about the matter, is well aware that nothing can 
hurt velvet, and that 1s exactly the reason why people give such a mon- 
strous price for it. It is exactly that which makes 1t so economical.” 

“There is truth in that, certainly, my dear,” replied her mother. 
“Run, Maria, will you? there’s a dear girl, and open the bottom 
drawer in my room, and there you will find it wrapped up in an old 
table-cloth. It will give exactly the sort of air which a person like me 
a little stout, you know, and the mother of a family, ought to have. 
You are a clever creature, Agatha, and nobody can doubt it.” 

“But upon my soul J shall doubt it,” cried the lively Edward, who 
had been practising a few coachman’s vagaries before the glass; “I 
shall doubt it d—nably, if she keeps us any longer with her preaching. 
Run, and get your blue rag, girl, at once—I know it’s rather a good 
notion, but I'll be shot if I wait for it.” 

And having uttered these words, he darted out of the room, and in- 
stalled himself on the coach-box, where, having coaxed the legitimate 
Jehu to repose himself on the seat behind, he solaced himself for the 
further delay of the ladies, by arranging the reins on his white-gloved 
fingers, in the most approved style, and by attempting with infinite grace 
to remove a fly from the patient ear of one of the horses. 

Meanwhile the ladies hastened to join him as soon as their decorative 
drapery had been obtained, and Miss Harrington summoned fromi the . 
snug little apartment which had been assigned her. Had Bertha been 
quite aware of the resolute projects for display, which at this moment 
swelled the bosoms of Mrs. Roberts and her offspring, she might have 
shrunk from making a part of their cortége. But no such thought en- 
tered her head. She knew well enough, poor girl, that she should find 
them very wearisome companions, and it was decidedly a part of her 
proposed scheme of enjoyment at Baden, to get as much out of their 
way as possible ; but she thought that by accompanying them in a drive 
or two, she should learn enough of the geography of the place to 
enable her to ramble about alone, without being puzzled as to the getting 
home again. She therefore joined the party the moment she was called 
upon to do so, and they set off in full glory for the library, that being 
the spot which the judicious Edward preferred to all others to begin with, 
as asort of focus at which all the brightest emanations of rank, fashion, 
and beauty were sure to meet. a 

“But shall we not be likely to find papa there ?” whispered Maria to 
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her brother, upon his declaring their destination, and rising up from her 
seat'in order to ask the question discreetly. 

«He won't get up if we do,” replied the young man ; “he told me 
so this morning.” 

« That is a comfort, to be sure,” replied Maria ; “but of course he 
will come and speak to us—and you know how he looks, Edward ! Shall 
you like it ? to be mixed up with such a very old-fashioned figure, at 
the very moment of first showing ourselves! Will it not be running 
into danger ?” 

“It is no to talk about it, Maria,” he replied, with an impatient 
action of both reins and whip. ‘ You may depend upon it that there 
are many fashionable young people, besides ourselves, who have quiz- 
zical governors. It is one of the things one must bear, you know, like 
the toothach, or any thing else that can’t be helped. It’s no good to 

mble. Sit down, will you. Here are the same two fellows that we 
saw yesterday.” bis 

Mr. Edward was right. The same “two fellows” who had at once so 
terrified and enchanted the Roberts family on the preceding day, as they 
made their dusty mney to the town of Baden, were now seen approach- 
ing them on horseback, under the shade of the trees among which the 
drive to the rooms, the theatre, the library, and all the other gay things 
of Baden passed. Edward had just turned his horses into this road as 
he perceived them, and between his anxiety to examine them and 
their horses, and the still greater anxiety to show off to advantage 
himself and his own, he pulled his reins to the left when he ought to 
have pulled them to the nght, which not only gave him the ym 
of intending to make a sort of chariot charge against the two horsemen, 
but produced the still more dangerous result of running his wheels within 
half an inch of a tolerably deep, open water-course, neatly fabricated by 
the road-side, for the purpose of carrying off the sudden torrents which 
are so apt, in ail mountainous regions, to be rude, unless proper atten- 
tion be paid to them. ‘The two gentlemen who had thus innocently 
endangered the safety of our travellers, rode abreast, but fortunately 
their attention was not directed to the same object, the eyes of one being 
settled very fixedly upon the face of Miss Harrington, while those of 
his companion were engaged in watching the perilous progress of the 
wheels. Both gentlemen were well-looking, and of fashionable and 
rather distinguished appearance, and it struck Edward Roberts that he 
had heard one of them addressed as “my lord,” when he had been 
making some inquiries at the library. This recollection sufficed to over- 
come every thought of coachmanlike precaution in his mind, and a very 
serious accident would have unquestionably followed, had not the young 
man, whose eye was upon the wheels, and who was not the noble indi- 
vidual that had absorbed the soul of our incautious young friend, sud- 
denly sprung from his steed, and turned the heads of the misguided car- 
in eg suffering his own to trot off in whatever direction he pre- 
erred, 

Bertha Harrington was the only person in the carriage who was at all 
aware of the importance of the service thus rendered, for she only had 
perceived how dangerously their carriage had swerved, while the young 
nobleman, first learning the peril from the expression of the face upon 
which he had been gazimg, and then from the marks left by the suddenly 
turned wheels, rode round the carriage to the corner in which Miss Har- 
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rington was seated, and taking off his hat, expressed his hope that 
the ladies had not been alarmed. 
«‘ Alarmed !”” screamed Mrs. Roberts, with all the strength of her 
lungs—“ what is it, gentlemen? What, in the name of Heaven, has 
ed to us?” 

e displaced coachman had by this time descended from his seat on 
the dickey, and stood at the horses’ heads, uttering a few execrations in 
high Dutch, on the presumptuous ignorance of young English gen- 
tlemen on their travels ; while the young man who had. done the party 
the good service of saving them from being overturned into the ditch, 
perceiving that his assistance was no longer wanted, stepped to the side 
of the carriage at which Mrs. Roberts was screaming forth her unan- 
swered questions; for the young nobleman who had addressed his polite 
inquiries as tothe general state of the ladies’ nerves to Miss Harrington, 
very pertinaciously awaited his answer from her, leaving the important 
lady who sat beside her utterly unnoticed. Very timely, therefore, was 
the approach of the elder of the two gentlemen to the other side of 
the vehicle, and very good-natured was the tone in which he informed 
the greatly excited Mrs. Roberts, that there was no further cause for 

m 


“ But what was it then, sir ?” she resumed, in a more tranquil voice. 
‘J am sure you are a most obliging person, and if there really is nothing 
the matter, we shall one and all be quite pleased with the accident that 
has led us to make your acquaintance. But what was the accident, 
sir?” 

“Your horses swerved, ma'am,” he replied, “and as there is a very 
awkward water-course on that side of the road, I thought there was no 
time to be lost in giving them a twist the other way.” 

Having said this, he made his bow, and retreated, and perceiving that 
his horse had taken leave to depart, he determined upon following him 
to his livery-stables, where there was little doubt but he would find him. 

“I must look after my horse, Lynberry,” said he, as he walked off to- 
wards the town; “ you had better ride to the stables and meet me.” 

But the young Lord Lynberry thought he had better not ride in any 
direction which would take him out of sight of those wondrous eyes 
which had first become visible to him from the dusty vehicle that had 
borne the eclipsed family of Robertses to the baths, and which now again 
seemed to him, as they had done then, ten thousand times more enchant- 
ing than all the other eyes in the world put together. 

Meanwhile the feelings of the Robertses were of a very mixed de- 
scription. Poor Edward had become quite certain about-the lord's being 
a lord, and knew not whether to be most provoked at having been seen 
in such a disgracefully uncoachmanlike scrape, or delighted at having 
the young nobleman brought into parley with his family. On the 
whole, perhaps, the latter feeling predominated. For in the first place 
it was not the young lord who had first perceived his blunder, and then 
officiously interfered to set it to rights, and therefore it was folly to be 
angry with him; so that at last he came to the conclusion that he would 
repay all the civility that had been shown them by a return of particu- 
larly polite civility on his own part to the young lord, while his angry 
feelings might find vent in giving a different sort of reception to the 
advances of the actual offender, who he was pretty sure was no lord at 
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all; first, because he had jumped off his horse so exactly like a common 
groom; and next, because the real lord had not answered him a single 
word when he told him to meet him at the stables. 

As to the two Miss Robertses, they were altogether in such a state of 

itation, that it would have been very difficult for them to say them- 
selves, whether they were most teased or pleased by what had happened. 
Pleased they were, greatly beyond their powers of language to express, 
by the blessed chance which had brought Lord Lynberry to take off his — 
hat beside their carriage—but teased, alas! they were also, to a de 
that none but a Miss Roberts could be, at the utter neglect into whi 
their own charms had fallen, while his ill-judging, though noble eyes, 
had been fixed with such inconceivable pertinacity on the whitew 
face of that idiot Bertha! Mrs. Roberts, indeed, with her usual su- 
periority to the rest of her family, felt no doubt whatever about the 
matter. She knew that Lynberry must be Lord Lynberry, and was en- 
chanted by the adventure; she neither saw nor felt that its obvious 
advantages had any drawback ; and when Lord Lynberry, after utter- 
ing to Bertha all that it was well possible to say on the occasion, at 
length turned to her, and added, that he hoped he might be permitted to 
inquire to-morrow how they all were after their alarming accident, she, 
for the first time, felt her conscience perfectly at rest on the subject of 
the lodgings. 

“What should I have suffered now,” thought she, “if I had taken a 
horrid, little, cheap lodging! I should have been ready to sink into the 
earth!” And when, with her very best smile, she replied to his lord- 
ship’s civil speech, by saying, ‘“‘ Most happy! the Balcony House, my 
lord,” the whole family felt a thrill of delight which overpowered every 
less agreeable sensation. 


Cuap. XXIV. 


Wu the happy family pursued their way to the library, and oc- 
cupied themselves ‘ for a long half hour, in saying and doing every 
thing which they thought most likely to attract the admiring attention 
of the various loungers who went in and out, the young Lord Lyn- 
berry complied with the request of his tutor, for such was the office held 
by his companion, Mr. Vincent, and riding to the livery-stables, found 
him remounted upon his runaway steed, and awaiting his arrival. The 
two young men then rode, as they had before intended, towards La 
Favorite, one of the grand duke’s pretty residences, and their chat as 
they went, naturally fell upon their late adventure. 
; “ That’s the prettiest girl I have seen at Baden, Vincent,” said his — 
ordship. 

“Which girl, my lord? I thought they were all pretty,” was the reply. 

“You soulless monster !’’ exclaimed the young nobleman. “How is 
it possible, you can class the angelic creature who has left an impression 
on my soul, which nothing on this side Heaven can ever efface—how is it 
possible you can class her with the sleek-looking, long-eared animals 
who were near her ? Vincent, you are my tutor, but you must forgive 
the liberty I take—I despise you.” 
_ “If you will forgive my despicable qualities, I will forgive your supe- 
riority,” replied Mr. Vincent, “ so you really need not put the least restraint 
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our feelings, though I am tutor. But why do that 
the pretty aeteninhtinroere satiinad near your diviaiay hed long eare? 
This is slander, my lord, and I hold myself bound oe re it. 
‘em quitel vane thet lordship never saw even the tip of their ears, 
and I therefore consider this wanton attack upon the proportions of that 
unknown member, as equally ungenerous and unjust.” Ho reonre 
|“ How absolute the knave is! Do not the whole race of pretty young 
ladies look, every mother's daughter of. them, like Puppy dogs, 
ith their long, silken hair, hanging down on each si their soft eyes 
and unmeaning noses, precisely like the ornamental ears of those valued 
animals. What J call a beautiful girl is one who on the very instant 
ou first look at her, leaves you without power to decide whether she 
on ringlets or no ringlets, whether her = be black, blue, or brown— 
whether her nose be Greek, Roman, or Egyptian; or, in short, of any 
thing concerning her, save that she is lovely. Such a one is this tran- 
scendent creature. What she is, to my cost, alas! I know only too 
well ;—«who she is, I must learn before to-night’s ball; but I fear, I 
fear—” And his lordship sighed profoundly. 
** What, my gracious lord ?” 
“ That my Lord Southtown will not approve my choice,” replied the 
young nobleman, with a second deep sigh. 
“Ts it come to that already ?” returned the tutor, laughing. “Nay, 


_. then, the fair creature has made quick work, indeed. But 8 should 


you feel so suddenly assured of paternal opposition? Your father is ex- 


ceedingly indulgent.” 

“ Out on thee, thou blind guide! You did not see her then, I presume, 
entering the town last night, packed up amidst bales and boxes, in a 
dusty veterino carriage, and looking like a diamond set in coal ?” 

“No, my dear Lynberry, I certainly did not.” 

Lord Lynberry turned half round in his saddle, with his right hand 
firmly resting on the back of his steed, and in this attitude took a deli- 
berate survey of the person of his youthful tutor. 

* William Harrington Vincent,” said he, at length, “considering that 
you really are a very well-looking fellow, and, as I take it, not yet quite 
thirty years old, I consider you as an object little less worthy of curio- 
sity than the Siamese twins, or General Tom ‘Thumb, or any other cele- 
brated caprice of nature. How, in the name of Heaven, did you con- 
trive, last night, to pass within an ell of that angelic being, and remain 
unconscious of the fact? I cannot understand you—I cannot, upon my 
soul. i * : ; _ 

After evineing considerable patience, and perhaps still more good na- 
ture, Mr. Vincent did at length get tired, very tired, of his companion’s 
rhapsodies; and having listened in silence to a very prolix exposition of 
his firm determination never to marry any other woman.than the young 


lady in black, who had so nearly been thrown into the ditch, he replied, 


by soying 

Do you know, Lynberry, I think this is a very dull road; what say 
you to a gallop back to the library, in order to examine the names of 
all the new arrivals? Who knows but we may: find that of the future 


Countess of Southtown among them?” 
The only reply to this was the sudden wheeling round of the young 
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nobleman’s horse, a movement immediately imitated’ by his companion, 
and.then they both set off, ventre a rr pe their aia to Baden. 

» ‘The bright suggestion of Mr. Vincent led to the wished-for result ; 
the very last names inscribed among the subscribers to the library were 
those’ of » Mr. Fitzherbert Roberts and family, and Miss Harrington, 
Baxtcony Hovse. 

Had his lordship forgotten the words, Baleony House, so proudly 
spoken by Mrs. Roberts? No. It lay treasured amongst all that he 
eonsidered as most valuable in the very safest cell of his memory. 
»oftLhese are the people, Vincent,” he exclaimed, laying his finger on 
the words Balcony House. ‘‘ That is where the fat woman told me to 
call on them, ve by Heaven, my adorable is your namesake. How do 
we know that she may not be a cousin? our name was Harring- 
ton before your father changed it for the estate that he has so mag- 
nanimously run through. How do we know that she is not your cousin, 
Vincent? Tell me, you well-born tutor you, tell me why she should not 
be your cousin? Not all the blood of all the Howards could make her 
in my eyes’ more noble than I think her already. But it might make 
matters easier, you know, with my father. Tell me why should she not 
be your cousin?” 

*‘T do not say she is not my cousin, Lynberry,” replied the tutor, en- 
deavouring to look grave ; “only I never happened to hear of such a 
cousin, as far as I can remember.” 

“Remember? you remember nothing, Vincent, except a parcel of 
hateful old book-learning, that had better be forgotten. I have not the 
slightest doubt in the world that she is your cousin, and I shall take it 
very ill if you do not introduce yourself to her as a relation: Harring- 
ton is such a very uncommon name that it is exceedingly improbable you 
should not be related.” 

“J will make whatever inquiries you please, my dear friend,” replied 
Vincent ; “only it is but right to mform you that if your conjecture 
prove true, my claiming acquaintance with her in consequence, must be 
quite out of the question. 1 know of no female cousin but one; 
who is the daughter of a cousin-german of my father’s, which cousin- 
_ german of my father’s is a very worthless, middle-aged personage, who 

long ago quarrelled with my father, a l'outrance, and either of them 
would consider any intercourse with the family of the other a sin and a 
shame of the blackest dye. However, I suspect that no such obstacle 
exists to my making the acquaintance of the young lady, for, if I mis- 
-— not, the only child of our hostile cousin is still quite a little 
gir ‘eg 

“ Atany rate, Vincent, there is some comfort to be found in the name 


of the people she is with. Fitzherbert is no obscure name, you must 
allow that.” : | 


e * * * * 

This same unobscure name of FirzHERBERT had meanwhile produced, 
at the very least, as much satisfaction to the happy family on whom it 
had been so unexpectedly bestowed, as it could possibly do to the ena- 
moured young viscount. The honour was first made known to them ‘by 
the following address, firmly and distinctly written on a parcel containing 
some trifling purchases, made by the young ladies in the universal maga- 
zine annexed to the circulating library. 

Jan.—voL. LXXII. No. CCLXXXIX. | F 
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Mrs. Fitzherbert Roberts, 
Balcony House, 
Baden-Baden. , 

As the handwriting was that of Edward, his mother and sisters natu- 
rally applied to him for the solution of this pleasant-looking mystery; and 
none but @ and devoted mother can possibly conceive the delightful 
feelings, which swelled the bosom of Mrs. Roberts, ance a received the 
following answer. ? 

“‘ Why you did not suppose, did you, that I intended to go on ever- 
lastingly to the end of time with the name of Roberts, with nothing in 


‘nature to help it, except just what I could do myself in the way of setting it 


off? I know very well that I, and the girls, between us, with a little of 
your help, mother, may in time do a good deal towards making it 
talked of. But leave me alone for giving matters a bit of a shove, when I 
am ina hurry. Iam upto a thing or two, ma’am, or I am greatly mis- 
taken.” 3 

“‘ Was there ever any thing like him !” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, tears 
of maternal pride actually filling her eyes as she spoke, “I don’t be- 
lieve there is such another from one A of Europe to the other! Doesn’t 
it look well, and sound well, girls ? The Fitzherbert Robertses! What 
could have put it into your dear clever head, Edward ?” 

“Why hearing of the Montgomery Thompsons at Paris. It struck 
me at once that our name would sound just as well as theirs with this 
bit of a flourish to it. But you do not know all yet, mother. I could 
not set about it in Paris, you know, for there we had sung out Roberts 
and Roberts till it was impossible to change the tune ; but no sooner did 
I know for certain that we were going to make a regular flitting into 
altogether another quarter of the globe, than I went to alittle engraver's 
shop somewhere up in the Marais, quite out of the way, and got these 
rie printed. Look ? are they not capital ?” : 

“Capital? they are perfectly divine !” exclaimed Maria, seizing upon 
one of them, and pressing it in rapture to her lips. “ Without any ex- 
ception, Edward, it is the very cleverest thing I ever saw done in my 
life.” 

Agatha, who had been listening to this explanation with very earnest 
attention, now took one of the cards in her hand and read aloud, 


MR. FITZHERBERT ROBERTS. 
MRS. FITZHERBERT ROBERTS. 
THE MISSES FITZHERBERT ROBERTS. 


“Yes, Edward,” said she, “the thought certainly does you great 





-eredit—very great credit. In so younga man I do think it shows great 


talent—great knowledge of the world, which, after all, is the only sort 
of knowledge of any real use to human beings. People who live in the 
world must study the world, or they will fare very badly you may depend 
upon it,” 
af I wish your father could hear you, Agatha,” said Mrs. Roberts; “he 
has a great respect for your understanding, and if he could hear you ex- 
your opinion on this matter in the admirable way you have now 
Tone I think it might be very useful, for 1 feel a good deal afraid of 
what he will say about it.” 
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“How can you, even in joke, mamma, pretend to say that you are 
afraid of my father ?” replied Agatha, with rather a contemptuous sneer. 
««] should certainly think you exceedingly silly if you were. But for a 
woman of sense, as you are, who contrives to have every thing so com- 
pletely her own way, it is worse than silly to talk so.” 

“« By real talent, and constant good management, Agatha,” replied 
Mrs. Roberts, ““I certainly do contrive, for the sake of my family, to 
have things a good deal my own way, and Heaven have mercy upon you, 
children, if this ever changes, for I know not what would become of you! 
You would turn back again from butterflies into grubs, in double quick 
_ time, I promise you. But though I do have my own way, Miss Agatha, in 
some things, there are others in which I cannot at all feel certain of it ; 
or, at any rate, not without having a monstrous deal of trouble; and 
this clever thought of Edward’s about the name, is just a case in point.” 

«Leave the governor to me, ma’am,” said the young man, undaunt- 
edly, “I will undertake, somehow or other, to prevent his giving you any 
trouble about it. How does he know but that I may have discovered in 
some of my hard reading and deep study in old books and records, that 
we are a branch of Robertses who had years and years ago a right to 
the name.of Fitzherbert ? or I might tell him, you know, that having left 
one or two trumpery little debts at Paris, which I shall pay when I marry 
Bertha, it will be quite as well to create a little puzzle about our identity. 
Somehow or other, never mind how, I will bring him to reason, you may 
depend ‘upon it.” . 

* * “ * * 

There are some facts too obvious for an historian to mention ; such 
for instance, as the absence of Miss Harrington during the foregoing 
conversation, she being at that time taking her first solitary ramble; as 
likewise the determination of going to the soirée dansante to which the 
Fitzherbert Robertses had all arrived within half a second of learning 
that such an assembly was to take place. Such things’ are too self- 
evident to need pointing out, and therefore without being guilty of any 
important omission, our travellers may be at once displayed in the enjoy- 
ment of a crowded ball at Baden. When their intention of going thiee 
had been first mentioned to Bertha, she had said that she should prefer 
staying at home ; but when Mrs. Roberts, taking her apart, besought her 
asa very great favour to go, urging moreover the certainty of her mak- 
ing herself more remarkable than was quite right, by withdrawing herself 
from the habits and manners of the family with whom her aunt had 
thought proper to place her, she yielded, and entered the crowded ball- 
room with them accordingly. No young ladies had ever more quickly 
obtained an insight into the miniature mysteries of fashion than the Miss 
Robertses. To go early to a party was one of the many acts which they 
energetically stigmatised, as among the most atrociously vulgar sins that 
could be committed, and, therefore, despite the longing aid the tedium 
which they all endured while waiting for the “fashionable time,” they 
never transgressed the regulation, nor did they now permit themselves to 
enter upon the festive scene till it was crowded with all the “beauty and 
fashion” at the baths. That ball-room at Baden-Baden, with its deco- 
rative shrubs and flowers, and its varied specimens of pretty women from 
all quarters of the civilised world, is a brilliant spectacle, and to Bertha 
it was moreover something so perfectly new that she involuntarily stood 
F2 
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still within three steps of the threshold, that she might look about her. 
The Roberts family were greatly shocked. 

‘ For Heaven's sake, ha!" exclaimed Agatha, “do not look so 
horribly new! People will think that you never were in a ball-room be- 
fore in your life.” 

“TI never was,” replied Bertha, blushing very beautifully, and hasten- 
ing onward. But before they had advanced three paces farther, the 

t nonchalance of the Miss Robertses was severely tried by perceiv- 
ing Lord Lynberry in the centre of one of the most striking groups in the 
room, apparently regaling them by the relation of some comical anecdote, 
for the whole party were listening to him with the air of being much 
amused. As they passed this party Miss Agatha Roberts 2 pt to 
drop her fan, and the little bustle which ensued before she could recover 
it from under the feet of one of Lord Lynberry’s party, éaused his lord- 
ship to turn round. Few triumphs have ever been more keenly enjoyed 
than that which, for a moment at least, flashed from the eyes of Mrs. and 
the Miss Robertses, upon seeing the gay young nobleman suddenly quit 
the party who were so attentively listening to him, and approach to pay 
his compliments to them. A complacent simper upon the fat face of a 
plump, well-pleased, hope-inspired mother; is too common a sight under 
such circumstances, to attract any attention at all; and, fortunately for the 
high pretensions of the Roberts race, its pretty daughters had learned, 
amongst other minaudvries, to receive the salutations of all the gentle- 
men whom they particularly wished to attract, with no demonstrations of 
delight more obvious to the ordinary looker-on than a little nod of the 
head ; for as to latent smiles, bouquet-sheltered blushes, and any of the 
thousand and one varieties of eye-beams which may lie in ambush under 
this cold abord, nobody whatever but the parties principally concerned 
can possibly know any thing about it. So the Miss Robertses stood the 
approach of Lord Lynberry admirably, and when he twisted himself in and 
out as he made civil speeches ta the whole party, till he had reached the 
side of Bertha, aud was then heard, by ears too much on the alert to lose 
any thing, to ask for the honour of her hand in the next dance, nothing 
like emotion of any kind was discernikle beyond what might, be expressed 
by the simultaneous and somewhat ardent sniff which they each gave to 
their bouquets. 

But Lord Lynberry understood the business of the ball-room quite as 
well as the Miss Robertses, and by no means ‘intended that the newly 
elected idol of his affections should be exposed to any of the disagree- 
able adventures which are apt to arise from close companionship with dis- 
appointed beauties, and he therefore, with a quiet celerity that did infinite 
honour to his savoir vivre, murmured in the ear of Bertha, “excuse me 
for a moment,” then plunged into the crowd, and speedily emerged from it 

in, leading captive the young Irish nobleman, whose sonorous name of 
Lord Clanballggough had already reached the ears of the Roberts family, 
and also a small and rather premature baronet, called Sir Simpson Sanders. 
These two highly eligible partners were, as quick as thought, engaged to 
dance with the two Miss Robertses, which may suffice to explain the 
words whis by Agatha to her mother when she placed her fan and 
her embroidered pocket-handkerchief in the maternal hand, “ A toler- 
ably successful débiit. Both titles !” 
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A DISCOURSE OF PUPPIES. 


OF PUPPIES IN GENERAL, AND PUPPIES IN PARTICULAR; OF PUBLIC 
PUPPIES, AND PRIVATE PUPPIES ; OF PUPPIES PHILOSOPHICAL, 
_ POLITICAL, AND PUSEYISTICAL ; OF PUPPIES IN 
ESSE, AND OF PUPPIES.IN POSSE. 


Parr I. 
O Tempora ! O Mores ! (Oh, “ Tues !” oh, Lord John Manngrs !) 


Cuap. I, 


CHIEFLY CONCERNING ‘OURSELVES. 


I am his Highness’ dog at Kew; 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you? 


Tne ‘‘ enlightened” public of 1844 is very much in the dark upon 
‘the subject of Puppies: there are more Puppies extant upon earth 
‘than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” Innumerable are those who 
are so pitiably ignorant of their true condition, that they will conclude 
this treatise, as they begin it—utterly unconscious of being Puppies. 
On the other hand, not a few are those who, attracted by our title, 
will * come to scoff,” but will assuredly ‘‘ stay to praise.” 

To the discerning it will ere long, we predict, be pretty palpable 
that we ourselves are Puppies. Should it unhappily turn-out that we 
are mistaken in this prophecy, great will be our disappointment ;—for 
it is at once our pride and our pleasure to be Puppies; and, thanks to 
modern illumination, we dare to proclaim it. From the days in which 
Hneas, with his Trojans, sailed from Troy, and the incensed Juno gave 
to Holus that notable injunction, ; 

Incute vim ventis, submersasque obrue Puppes, 


(which, for the benefit of London gentlemen, we shall render, 
Strike strength into thy blasts, and drown the Puppies!)— 


to those wherein Beau Brummel sailed for Calais, ‘‘ Puppy” continued 
to be an epithet which no ‘* dog of spirit,” being not a Puppy, could 
have had the moral courage to brook. New light is (thanks to Young 
.England) now fast breaking forth! and if, in due time, the vessel of 
the State does not gallantly ride on, 


Youth at the prow, and Puppies at the helm, 


it shall be through no fault of ours. 

The unity of design prevailing throughout the following exposition, 
will suffer nothing by a few anticipatory words, developing our own 
character somewhat more in detail. We feel a Puppy confidence that 
we are out of the common sort of Puppies, and that therefore the 
catalogue raisonné, to be given presently, of the ordinary breeds 
and crosses which characterise Puppydom, cannot claim ws for its 
own, 

We belong, then, to'the species of Philosophic Puppies. 

The distinguishing attribute of a philosophic Puppy is, that he 
not only recognises the existence of all other varieties of Puppyism, 
but he possesses the faculty to investigate them all “ with a most 
learned spirit of Puppy dealing.” He is not—and herein he essen- 
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tially differs from Puppies of every lower species—he is emphatically 
not a Puppy “‘ whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes.” 

Again, the philosophic Puppy, contrary to common Puppy policy, 
has no scruple in acquainting you with facts derogatory to his own 
Puppy supremacy; but this he ‘does because he knows you will not 
believe him—a reason which amply redeems his character as a Puppy 
from the loss of caste which, through his candour, would otherwise 
inevitably ensue. How else but thus, being a philosophic Puppy, should 
he avail himself of virtue, 

Which all alone is hugely politic ? 


Before fully entering upon our immediate subject, it may, moreover, 
be well if we endeavour to impress those who are not yet in state 
ruvilari, a due sense of our comparative superiority over those we de- 
Sire to teach. 

To proceed then logically, and in the best of all forms of logic— 
the syllogistic: ‘* Alexander the Great,” said a far-famed philosopher, 
“ did no more than dare to despise vanities.” This quality was at once 
the proof and the element of his greatness. But there is, if our - 
Puppy instinct do not mortally deceive us, a step in greatness still in 
advance of Alexander. He of Macedon only dared to despise vanities ; 
but we—who profess to represent an,advanced stage of Puppyism—we — 
dare to respect vanities ! . 

This consideration will suffice to impress with our superiority all 
those who have any substantial prospect of ever becoming Puppies ; and 
such others as it may be worth our time and pains to conciliate we re- 
mind that, according to one of the most justly famous definitions of 
real greatness, we are eminently great: we ‘‘ outspeed the age in the 
direction which of itself it is pursuing”—namely, in its tendency 
to total passivity, toleration absolute, and perfect non-opposition, with 
regard to all things, persons, and opinions whatsoever. As philo- 
sophic Puppies, we venerate Old England, and towards Young England 
“a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” May the first grow older 
for a thousand years tocome! May the last be thus for ever young— 
or younger—* if, like a crab, it can go backwards.” Of us Dr. Pu 
is politely imagined; and the memory of the author of’**Church and 
State” by us is entertained im no abomination. We read “ Paradise 
Lost,” and we buy or borrow “Satan.” Wehalf adore Miss Bar- 
rett, and (like herself) do not wholly contemn George Sand. We 
frequent the Carlton, and do not eschew the Reform. We are equally 
skilled in polemics and the Polka. We think with the Whigs (when 
we cannot help it)—act with the Tories (when we act at all)—and vote 
with Sir Robert (always). 

All these things, and many others, we do, and we do not, in strict 
conformity with, though in advance of, the tendencies of the times. In 
other words, by. reason of our spirit of unqualified toleration (which we 
are about to prove to be synonymous with unqualified Puppyism)—‘* we 
dutspeed the age in the direction which of itself it is pursuing. ” Deny, 
logician, if thou cans’t, that we are great! 

But, as Puppies, we are not more to be admired for intrinsic worthi- 
ness than venerated for antiquity of descent. Virgil mentions our 
progenitors in many places. In the instance we have given above we are 

spoken of somewhat disrespectfully to be sure; but let it be remem- 
bered that the sentiment is not Virgil’s, but Juno’s, and that it is made 
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y false for dramatic effect. At ancient Rome, as in Eng- 
land at the present day, Puppies were of parliamentary importance ;_ 
witness the Lex Pupia. Puppienus, too, was surnamed Maximus. 
The power of the tragedian, Puppius, has been testified by Horace, who 
gave to his productions the epithet of lacrymosa. There ean be little 
question of Catullus being a corruption of Catellus,a Puppy. Such, 
also, we should have pronounced to have been the etymology of Ca- 
tillus, who built Tibur many centuries before, had he not existed prior 
to the formation of the Roman tongue. Alcibiades, a notable Puppy, was 
by his historian accounted yet more notable “ antiquitate majorum ;” so 
that evenin his time the,Puppies were an ancient race. Indeed, by long 
and elaborate research, we have been induced to believe that Sirius, the 
“‘ Dog-star,” is properly the ‘‘ Puppy-star,” though unfortunately no 
distinct records are left us concerning the particular Puppy of whom 
that. most magnificent of all the stars isa translation. 

Shall we insult the understandings of our readers by multiplying proofs 
of right to their attention and respect ? 


Cuap. II. 


OF THE THEORY OF PUPPIES; AND OF THEIR MOST IMPORTANT GENERA. 
How charming is divine Philosophy ! 
Ir has been said by the poet, or if it has not, it ought to have been, 
that, of knowledge, 


The worthiest isto know how to ignore. 


Now of this kind of knowledge, Puppies are more peculiarly the repo- 
sitaries, The microcosmic nature, which the greatest of philosophers, 
ancient and modern, have pronounced to be man’s proper due, is never 
fully attained by him until he attains to Puppyism ; that is to say, until 
he has learned ‘‘ how to ignore.” Every Puppy is the centre of his 
own, world, nay, universe ; and he takes no cognisance of, and possesses 
no faith in the being of, any other world or universe. True, he may 
sometimes entertain a dreamy notion of the possibility of such existences; 
but this does not amount to faith. Coleridge said that the only idea he 
could ever form of an angel was that of a man with wings. The only 
notion ever formed by any particular denomination of Puppy, concerning 
the rest of the human. race, Puppies or otherwise, is that of a Puppy like 
‘himself, possessed of some extraneous appendage, which, however, is 
usually regarded by him as an excrescence, rather than an ornament. 

We have anand hinted that absolute tolerance is a distinguishing 
attribute of the pure Puppy ; and we have now prepared the student for 
the comprehension of this paradox. The tolerance of a Puppy results, 
then, from the fact, that he universally regards that which is not 

ssed by himself as derogating from the worth of the possessor. But 

pies, like men, forgive nothing so easily as inferiority. The feeling 

‘which accompanies the rendering of heartfelt pardon is so sweet a thing, 

that, with the Puppy, the habit of pardoning begets a pleasurable ineli- 

nation towards the pardoned. Very soon he finds it expedient to skip 

altogether the ceremony of forgiving ; and, thenceforward, he regards 

.things, persons, and opinions of all classes, with that never-failing com- 
placency which constitutes the true spirit of Puppy-toleration. 

: Behold, then, the theory of the nie Puppy in the pure 

Platonic Idea. 





‘her Puppies ; whereas, in one most essential constituent of perfect 
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But here. let us and remind the student, who, of course, is deep 


in the Socratic di that a “ participation” in the Idea is quite 
enough to constitute a Puppy. Puppy perfectibility—the incarnation of 


the Idea of Puppyism—is, perhaps, a vision as Utopian as has been 
seunhde be, by an experience of six thousand years, that of a State 
itically immaculate. Haply, by a philosophic eye, the two will be 
to be identified with one another in the object of Young England’s 
yearnings. Therefore, O reader! let not improbability of its 
realization deprive thee of the celestial glow which must accompany the 
contemplated Idea of a Perfect State of Perfect Puppies! 
Descend we now from the region of abstraction, and of the lumen 
siccum, into that of detailed illustration, and of the damen madidum. 
The world at large, with its usual indolent antipathy to investigation, 
sits quietly down with the conclusion, that this teeming earth gives life 
to only one species of the Puppy. This, to say the least of it, is a prodi- 
ious error. How little of observation and of reflection need the world 
ve spent upon the matter, to have ascertained that there are as many 
species of the Puppy as the dog—or more! We, who have investigated 
this, subject, find the species so numerous that, desirous as we are of 
making perfect this our analysis of Puppies, and their doctrines, the most 
we can hope to effect is, to give, ia the first place, a. flying notice of their 
principal genera, as determined by their geography ; in the second, a 
portrayal, yet more incomplete, of a few of the species into which these 
genera are respectively subdivided. | 
As' the Puppy is the last and most elaborate result of civilization, it is 
not to be expected that many countries of the globe should boast of 
having produced him. To be sure, there are facts recorded by the natives 
of almost every nation not irreparably savage, to prove the occasional 
appearance of a Puppy therein ; but if, after making due allowance for 
the pardonable exaggeration of the patriotic historian, we remain justified 
in admitting this to have been the case, assuredly we ought not to honour, 
by calling them a genus, the few isolated phenomena, which do but hold 
forth hopes of ultimate illumination, or which, at best, may perhaps be 
be gl in themselves, constituting the zodiac light of a better state 


of things. 


The Puppy genera incomparably the most conspicuous, are those 


; respectively the products of France, Germany, and England. To the 


Puppies of one or other of these enlightened nations our attention will 
henceforth be confined. ) | 
The Puppy productivity of France has been greatly over-valued. The 
advantage which she unquestionably possesses over all other nations with 
regard to the quantity, has been erroneously transferred to the quality, of 
uD- 

pyism, namely, the consciousness, and full fruition of -itself, the ove 
of France have been always lamentably wanting. At this very moment 
there is a Paris-full of budding Puppies, each of whom lacks nothing but 


_ some potent scire teipsum! to burst forth into.“ bright consummate ‘° 
' flower. 


But no! a Gallic Puppy will pass all his days in an almost 


brutish ignorance of that dignity which, by simply claiming, he might so 
immensely perfect and enhance. 
Alas, beloved Germany, haud aliter Puppesque tue! for, although it 


must be granted that German Puppies are completer, it must be granted, 
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also,:that: there are far fewer of them. Moreover, mirabile dictu! in 
Germany there is not one full-grown Puppy to be\found! all atmospheres 

ing deadly to them, but that of the universities. Heine says—and 

Heine merits:to be heard, were it only for the wreck of Puppyism which 
he still nts—Heine says, indeed, that'the marvellous Schlegel lived 
and died a'spotless Puppy. We always entertained a strong suspicion of 
. his greatness: judge, O, reader, if thou art a Puppy, our rapture upon 
finding it thus confirmed. He, too, was a Puppy! What was being 
“an Arcadian” to that ? 

_ The most grateful portion of our task approaches: the consideration 
of the Puppies of England. Nowhere, out of England, can we find 
any thing so near the perfect Puppy paragon. We have admitted an 
astonishing completeness in the French Puppy, as far as he goes. The 
English Puppy, however, in each of his aqusdieasivad, is not less consum- 
mate, and he possesses a great many more of them; above all, he claims 
the inestimable additional perfection of knowing, and glorying in the 
. fact, that he is a Puppy ; and these two perfections, in juxtaposition one 
with the other, appear to act like the two plates of the Electrical Doubler, 
to the never-ending reduplication of his Puppyism’s intensity. His 
hardihood is fully as prodigious. The air of Germany, which is 80 
noxious even to its native Puppies, that, once beyond their nurseries, they 
soon begin to dwindle down and die, affects the English Puppy not at 
_ all;‘or rather, we should say, to him it proves unwontedly salubrious. 
We have never, in our entire experience, beheld the English Puppy so 
aa dc perfect as upon the barks and borders of the Rhine. If, 

ader, being not a Puppy, we have called up in thee a desire to attain 
that “blest condition,” become, first, a “ Pilgrim of the Rhine:” there 


Stant littore Puppes, 
and 


Ad littora Puppes 
Respiciunt, 


from morning until night, throughout the latter end of summer, and the 
whole of autumn. Without a course of lessons on the Rhine no Puppy 
is complete. 

So much for Puppies in the general. Is it marvellous if, in that which 
follows, treating of Puppies in the particular, our illustrations have been 
exclusively selected from the Puppy produce of our happy land? ‘We 
cannot, however, close this chapter without throwing forth the hint, that 
a clever Puppy, cosmopolitically inclined, could not do the world at 
large a more important service than by presenting it with a polyglot 
edition of this prelection—a translation of it, with judicious adaptations, 
and variorum notes, into the tongue of every state as yet imperfect in” 
its Puppies. 

Cuap. III. 


OF PUPPIES IN THE PARTICULAR; AND PARTICULARLY OF PUBLIC 
PUPPIES. 


Heu stirpem invisam ! 


Or Public Puppies, we shall select for illustration, as seeming the 
most noteworthy, Puppies Political and Ecclesiastical ; and the Puppy 
of Genius. | 
Of all species of Puppy, the Political is now attracting (deservedly, 








ht, they for evermore were 
“¢ quietly inurned,” in order that he may oe upon: them a sort of 
Puppy-apotheosis, to which, it is affirmed by Puppies of more perfect 

i they possess no kind of claim. But his ocular deficiencies not- 
withstanding, we confess a liking for the Puppy, and pronounce him 
one of promise. : 

In close affinity with the Political stands the modern Ecclesiastical 
Puppy ; and we fear that he is not less one-sided in his visual powers. 
Like other ies he thinks highly of himself. He: especially piques 
himself upon sincerity—and this, indeed, we verily believe him to 

_ He appears, moreover, to think—how injudiciously we shall 
not pretend to ine—that sincerity in a wrong direction is better 
than insincerity in a right one: at all events he acts as if he thought this. 
He pays uncommon attention to “appearances ;” and even more 
eminently than the Politician is he a proselyting Puppy. He is also 
the superior puppy in sagacity,—making it a point to defer his bark 
till he can bite; a rule which has, hitherto, been fearfully neglected 
by his junior friend and colleague. 

The Puppy of Genius, though last upon our list of Puppies Public, is 
very far indeed from being least. He is of Puppies perhaps the most 
consummate. Of his rise and progress some account will be given when 
we come to the poets: let us investigate him here as he now exists. 

The nineteenth eetary attributes genius to those alone who put forth 
claims to genius universal. Hence is it that none now are geniuses but 
Puppies. We must not, in this place, omit the proud fact, that, under 
Queen Victoria, the admitted claims to a plurality of genius are more in 
number than were the pretensions to it even in the singular, when glorious 
Queen Bess had sway. This is one salutary result. of the light now 
dawning upon the world with regard to Puppyism. However it may be, 
as yet, with other Puppies, the Puppy of Genius is unquestionably well 
enco : lords patronise him, fadies pet him, all people praise him ; 
and, by him, ladies, all people, and lords, allow themselves to be petted, 
prised, and patronised in return. In consequence of the good company 

e keeps, he dresses well, talks well, dances well, and is--altogether an 
agreeable Puppy. Whata contrast to the geniuses of former times ! 

But, notwithstanding his “ pride of place,” the Puppy of Genius is the 
meekest Puppy going: therefore, of all imaginable illustrations of the 

a non lucendo, the most unimaginable is the leonine cognomen 
too generally conferred upon this Puppy. A lion! why a girl may pat 
him on the head, and kiss him, if she pleases. A lion! why a beaut 
may dispute with him, and he, in place of eating her up at a mout 
as he could do, if he were a lion, tenderly sidles closer to her on the sofa, 


and—professes himself posed. A lion! why—but we are persuaded that 
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sueh unfathomable bathos, such an abysmal anti-climax, must have been 
wittingly committed by an invidious and green-eyed world. 

To proceed: the Puppy of Genius is in the enjoyment of very peculiar 
privileges with regard to the other sex. A lady will allow this Pu 
to luxuriate in her lap (we speak figuratively, of course, but fancy a fon 
doing this!) when any other Puppy would be banished the apartment, 
«“ with his tail between his legs,” were he only to paw her a little. ‘The 
favour, for se long wrongfully usurped by the Military Puppy, is now 
monopolised by the Puppy of Genius. War is at anend! Even ladies 
are no longer pregnable by force of arms. The barbarous timesin which 
offensive weapons could be employed against them are past away. Soldier, 
with these thy “ occupation’s gone !” and Shakspere’s ode, concluding, 

Sing, lullaby, the learned man has got the lady gay— 

hitherto more of a prophecy than a performance,—may be now adopted. 
as a general epithalamium.—But whither are we being led by a con- 
sciousness of our own kindred to the Puppy of Genius! 


CuHap. IV. 


OF PUPPIES IN THE PARTICULAR CONTINUED—OF PROFESSIONAL 
PUPPIES. 
Puppies of a leather 
Flock together. 
Unper this head we shall discuss, Puppies Military, and Naval ; 
Puppy Painters, Poets, and Composers ; and the Puppyisms Medical and 


Of all the popular errors about Puppyism, which it has been and 
will be our duty to expose and correct, none surpass in erroneousness the 
notions which are almost universally received, touching the Naval and 
Military Puppyisms. A vacant and unreciprocating method of counte- 
nanee ; a retention of the fashion, now exploded among cultivators of 
box-trees, whereby a pleasing, though sometimes fantastical symmetry is 
conferred upon the facial growth; or, perhaps, the eccentric way such 
Puppies frequently acquire of “ giving tongue,”—these, in place of being 
regarded, as they ought to be, merely as the accidents of the species, are 
considered its essentials : a sort of mistake which never fails to occur 
when the unassisted understanding of the populace endeavours to employ 
the nomenclature, and to grasp the doctrines, of an esoteric philosophy, 
like that of Puppies. In no species of Puppy, the Philosophic Puppy 
alone excepted, are some of the essentials of Puppyism at once so 
deeply rooted and so little obvious. 

_ Puppyism may be described generally as one of the few virtues which, 
like sin, is original; but the Puppyism in point is, in nine times out. of ten, 
era mere superinduction of circumstances, or a development, pro- 
duced by circumstances, of the Puppyism which, possibly, is always latent, 
or, to employ a phrase of modern Puppy metaphysics, potential, in the 
genus homo. 
_ To know what a Puppy was before he was a Puppy, is surely of as 
little consequence to the Puppistical philosophy as, to the casuistical, it is 
to be informed of the grounds of Adam’s responsibility for the act that 
gamed him the knowledge of good and evil—by which his responsibility 
appears to have been constituted. We decline inquiry into a subject of 
such minor interest when compared with its abstruseness. 
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Entering, then, upon the true essentials of the Military species‘of Puppy, 
we find ais to pai chiefly, in a marked decision, ostensibly of cha- 
racter, but virtually of carriage, si with a manifest spirit. of honour 
which looks as if it pervaded the whole mind, but which, in verity, pre- 
sides merely over a certain limited sphere of action... These attributes, 
oddly enough, have induced the world at large to deny the very Puppyism 
of which they are the main constituents, e say the main constituents 
advisedly, because the consciousness, characteristic of the highest order of 
Puppies, seems, in this species, to be pene ii much so, indeed, that 
not only do the individuals of it fall into the world’s error concerning 
themselves, and deny their own Puppyism, but they actually profess a 
‘mortal antipathy to Puppies; and, like Plato, who, himself a noble poet, 
very amusingly supported the doctrine long after his time quaintly enun- 
ciated in the words, poéta nascitur non fit (which we think fit to trans- 
late, “it is not fit that a poet should be born”), they, notable Puppies 
themselves, judge it not fit that a Puppy should be born. . Their curious 
blindness to their own perfections is, we repeat, accompanied with the 


true Puppy spirit, which depreciates similar perfections seen elsewhere ; 
and hence arises 


The stamp exclusive and professional, 


for which this species, above all others, is remarkable. 

Next on our list are Puppies boasting the mens divinior—diviner Pup- 
pies, who fawn upon, and toy with the Muses, and who are too pa 
spiritual to a like other classes of Puppies, an esprit de corps. In- 
deed, they deny the expression itself to be any thing more than a mere 


sham—a shallow paradox, and, in fact, a contradiction in terms, employed 


as a nom de guerre, under protection of which the members of the corps 
can the more successfully prey upon one another and the world. It is 
true that individuals of the Puppy votaries appertaining to any particular 
muse, will often lay their heads together, and, bepraising each other above 
the skies, will appear to be interpenetrated with attachment; but closer 
inspection will i that all this is simply a sacrifice of minor anta- 
gonisins, for the completer indulgence of hostilities more deadly, When- 
ever you hear any one Puppy painter, composer, or poet, recognising 
merit in any other painter, composer, or poet living, if you are a sympa- 
thetic Puppy, tremble. 

We must not conclude our remarks upon the reciprocally inimical na- 
ture of Puppies animated by the mens divinior, without calling attention 
to the singular deviation they form from the generallaw of universal 
tolerance ;—a cometic eccentricity by which, however, their appurte- 
nance to the Puppy system is in no sort destroyed. Their deficiencies in 
this respect are amply made up by their a in others, They 
have the faculty of zgnoring in itletoake perfection. They ignore 
the art they profess in nine cases out of ten—and every thing else in all. 
And this faculty, except only when it relates to their profession, they 
adorn by an admirable consciousness of its existence and employment. 

As, in the present day, it is with the followers of the profession of 
arms, so is it with the adherents of the “ high and tender muses :” they 
are all Puppies of greater or less perfection. And this is a circumstance 
of which the age ought to be more proud than it is. Scarcely 
two centuries ago Puppyism was well-nigh unknown, among men the 
most brilliantly successful prosecutors of the arts of music, painting, and 
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poetry. Milton's Puppyism would have been inappreciable but for one 
sonnet, which he wrote to let people know that he was none the worse 
in their eyes for the loss of his own ; and Shakspere seems to have had 
literally no Puppyism at all. These facts, infeed, would go far to shake 
our faith in its essentiality to true greatness, did we not possess first-rate 
_ Puppy gone in Byron, for calling into question the colossal powers 
commonly attributed to the two Poets in point. 

It was not till about the Miltonic period that Puppyism began to 
exercise its salutary influence upon the fine arts, congenial to them as 
that influence showed itself to be by the astonishing rapidity with which 
it spread, when once set fairly going. From that time forward Puppy 
after Puppy sprang up in plentiful succession. In Poetry, a Waller and 
a Prior were but the precursors of a Dryden and a Pope. These “had 
their day,” the lustre and vivifying warmth of which brought forth un- 
heard of shoals of Sprats, Tickells, and Littles, and other little poets with 
little names. 

Then succeeded the Augustan age of Pegastan Puppies—some of 
whom are yet surviving In Music and in Painting it was much the 
same; and if the Balfes, the Robert Montgomeries, and the Martin 
Archer Shees of the passing day are Puppies of an alarming platitude, 
compared with those deceased, depend upon it they do but constitute the 
“listening pause” and the unnatural calm, which denote the future 
coming of these Puppies in a hurricane such as must confound the world 
with wonder and delight. 

Let not our last words be regarded as the vain boast of doglets who 
desire to exalt their species ; let aia not be pronounced the rabid ravings 
of an enthusiasm symptomatic of hydrophobia; but let them be received 
for what they are; namely, a deliberate and mature result of long and 
careful thought, and an expression of 


The sober certainty of waking bliss 


which is in us, and which has been brought about by constant and 
accurate observation of circumstances, that must produce the state of 
things we prophecy. Any Puppy Poet, Painter, or Composer, will tell 

ou, that the celestial Ichor, which fills his veins in the place of ordinary 

lood, is a distinct consciousness of that which is and has been going on 
within him. Now the tendency of the whole age is to this very con- 
sciousness. Like little Jack Horner, who, after having abstracted a 
plum from the mince-pie his legitimate property, exclaimed, “ What a 
good boy am I!” so the members of the rising generation, in performing 
their simplest and even necessary functions, which other generations have 
been stupid enough to perform as matters of course, superadd the reflec- 
tion, “ what excellent Puppies are we !” 

To give an instance of what we mean, Mr. O’Connell (a Prince of 
Puppies, by the way) in this spirit calls attention to, and demands credit 
for, his not having as yet abused the power, which, by abusing just now, 
he would infallibly destroy. Again, a lover of the present day is not 
stupidly contented with loving his mistress, but, for loving her, he loves 
himself ; and by doing this he arms himself with a complacency, which 
makes rejection now-a-days not nearly so terrible a thing as it is sup- 
posed to have been a hundred years ago. Indeed, many lovers prefer 
to be the authors of rejected addresses ; for there would not be so 
much merit in loving if they were loved again. -So that what would 
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have been the ——— “ Broken Heart,” is at present the 
comedy of the “ Conscious Lovers.” 
tho facts more might easily be adduced, to demonstrate the 
of the age in that consciouness which, it will be remembered, we 
shown to be—beside the Ichor of the diviner Puppies—the crown- 
ing quality of the Puppistical character in general. But more than what 
we have said is not required to prove adamantine foundations of 
our prophecy concerning the approaching Puppy-hurricane in the Fine 
Arts. 

Of Puppies nourished by the “ learned ‘professions,” (a striking ex- 
ample, by the bye, of the letter retained, the spirit nowt fled), it remains 
for us to notice those appertaining only to Law, and to Physic ; the 
Church Puppy having been depicted by us out of his nominal order, on 
account of his importance just now as a Puppy Public. 

Our notice of these two species will be brief; for this Discourse is 


pre more particularly for sucking Puppies, and the se to be 
rok of are dull Puppies: a circumstance greatly against the value of 

eir history, as a branch of Puppy knowledge, which is always “ enter- 
taining.” The chief characteristics of these Puppies are sciolism and 
pedantry ; qualities which are shared by so many other species, and 
which are acquired and employed with such facility, that, to describe 
them in a grave dissertation like this, would be a mere impertinence. The 
increasing prevalence of Mesmerism, Homeopathy, Hydropathy, &c., 
among individuals of the Medical species, is an additional plea for our 
having little to say concerning it ; suspecting, as we do, that those affec- 
tions are symptoms of the contagious “distemper” which is incident 


to all Puppies. 
Cap. V. 


THE PHILOSOPHIC PUPPY. 


Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of vanities ; all is vanity. 
Vanity and vexation of spirit. 


Discreet and gentle reader! for your own sake not less than for ours 
leap not, or, at least, look well before you leap, from your present van- 
tage ground of suspended judgment, into the bottomless conclusion, that 
to oppose a saying of the Preacher is any part of thé design which we 
have now in hand. Our golden rule—the chief basis of our pretensions 
to peculiar merit as teachers,—our plea for demanding to be heard by and 
above those around us—the main stronghold of our claims to Philosophic 
Puppyism—is the fact, long since stated, that we oppose nothing. We 
do not oppose the definition of greatness, quoted by us in the beginning, 
although taken from an antiquated number of one of the Quarterlies, 
which we bought the other day, at a bookstall, and did not oppose the 
seller when he asked us three-halfpence for it. What have we said ! 
But let not the cautious reader start on becoming acquainted with the 
source of that definition, upon the strength and supposed authority of 
which he was, perhaps, at first induced to admit our title to his attention. 
True it is, and pity ’tis "tis true, that, to all intents and purposes, 

Those oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum, 


is now disseminated by them, beyond their diminished sphere, the 
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clubs and-coffee-houses. It is true that their “ words deceiving” ‘will 
never ‘more deceive. But what! because they are now dumb were 
they never oracles? We will not subscribe to such a notion ; 
especially when upon the recognition of the axiomatic nature of the 
dictum we have quoted must depend, in considerable measure, the re- 
cognition of our greatness, by any but Puppies like ourselves. No! 
’ the dictum is a true and noble one, and nobly do we illustrate it. Our 
hearts dilate with pride on self-contemplation. Great as we are as 
Puppies simply, we are doubly great as Philosophic Puppies. As 
Puppies simply we “ outspeed the age in its own direction;” but as 
Philosophic Puppies, we outspeed ordinary Puppies, as much as they 
outspeed the age. All Puppies else do no more than participate in 
the great Idea of Non-opposition: they have all of them some pet anti- 
pathy or other. Young English Puppies contemn wt thing but 
what is old English; Puppies Puseyistical think bitter things of the 
Reformation and its consequences; Literary Puppies despise the 
literature they live by (and we forgive them); genuine is the horror 
of a critic which is entertained by the Puppy of Genius, for all 
his seeming nonchalance ; mens divinior Puppies we repeat, abo- 
minate one another inveterately (and these also we pardon); sweet 
to the High-born Puppy is the degradation of a higher; the Rich 
Puppy shuns the Poor Puppy, as if poverty were the mange; 
the Moral and the Profligate Puppy interhate very heartily; and 
the Provincial and the Metropolitan Puppy call each other names, 
We have no antipathy to, nor do we oppose, any thing—but opposition. 
The truth of the Preacher’s saying, therefore, is not opposed byus. In 
our minds, indeed, “vanity” and “ vexation” of spirit are not usually 
coupled ; but it does not follow that they were not so in his: and the 
Puppistical Philosopher—benevolent creature!—allows to be true all 
which is not universally false. 

The preacher—but it is probable our readers, discreet and gentle 
though they be, by this time fancy that the promise of this chap- 
ter’s title, like every thing else, is vanity, and that, after all, it may turn 
out, to their infinite vexation of spirit, that, in place of describing the 
Philosophic Puppy, we intend only to illustrate our motto. No such 
thing! Be not, dear Reader,—be not misled, we beseech thee, 
by our style. Do not exclaim that nothing is done by it, in cases 
where much is suggested ; but go on trustfully under our guidance, and 
believe that you (fancy) you understand! Our thoughts, we doubt 
not, are for ever connected, each one with the other, and all with our 
subject; though we grant that the subtlety of the :connection may 
give them the semblance of sometimes wandering “ at their own 
sweet will.” 

Those, however, to whom we more especially address ourselves, are, 
we trust, sufficiently versed in Professor Teufelsdréck’s “Clothes” 
Philosophy” to be proof against being taken in by semblances or outward 
shows of any sort. If the students of this our philosophic sketch dis- 
cover, upon analysis, that word-garment after word-garment may be 
removed from it, without their ever obtaining, for their pains the sight 
or touch of any palpable heart or body (just.as may be done with the 
laminee of an onion, and, as we verily believe, may be also done with 
the word-garments of the far-famed ‘Clothes’ Philosophy” itself), let 
them not exclaim that there is nothing in it, but let them sum up the 
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profits derived from their analysis, and ask of themselves whether ¢hose 
are not a remuneration all-sufficient for their pains, and a spiritual 
heart and body in ample keeping, with our professedly’ suggestive. style 
of composition :—@propos to which, be it observed that in this, as 
in all other things, we are ‘‘in advance of our times in the direction 
which of itself it is pursuing.” 

Let us resume our subject, from which, however, we have not really 
digressed, whatever the superficial reader may (after all we have said) 
irreverently surmise. It has been observed that the perfect Puppy 
Paragon is to be discovered nowhere out of England. . But even here 
he exists only under the form of the Philosophic Puppy. If the rea- 
der (forgetting, perhaps, that in talking of ourselves, we were talking 
of Philosophic Puppies) had not interrupted us, we should have gone 
on to analyse more thoroughly the spirit of Non-opposition which ani- 
mates our species, in regard to every thing but opposition itself. We 
will do this now; but first the condition nrusi be repeated, upon which 
Puppies truly philosophical will alone consent to reveal queer truths 
concerning themselves: it is—that no one shall beso ill-natured as 
to believe them. eM 

Lowell, a Transatlantic Puppy of fair promise, has said, and said 
truly, that ** action is the truth of thought.” We may at one stroke, 
therefore, both establish and illustrate our doctrine, by relating a re- 
cent practical result of our philosophy. 

A few days ago we were perambulating before the Archiepiscopal Pa- 
lace at Lambeth, and while we were “ much meditating” that portion 
of the present discourse which treats of a conceivable unity of Pup- 
pyism, a juvenile Puppy, of some Mephistophileian breed, began to 
dog our steps up and down the promenade ander the old elm-trees. 
No harm in that, you say. No!—but he held in his arms a brat which, 
ever and anon, emitted the most dissonant and distracting squalls. 
These, as they evidently disturbed his meditations no less than ours, 
he in vain endeavoured to allay, by a most “ damnable iteration,” to 
a Balfian air, of the following couplet : 

Some lixes coffee, some likes tea ; 

Some likes you, and some likes me. 
Now it was evident that these words had little or no meaning in relation 
to the squaller, their apparent object. We were not unread in German 
metaphysics. A thought occurred to us—‘‘ This boy possesses a mys- 
terious intuitive intelligence of that which is operating within us. His 
doctrine opposes ours—He opposes us!” We didnot oppose this rea- 
soning, nor did we oppose the course of action it suggested, but forth- 
with we precipitated him and his charge over the railed embankment 
of the river, into a subjacent mud-bed, to describe the admirable apti- 
tude of which, for the purpose of putting an end both to singing and 
squalling, would demand the pen and the stomach of a Crabbe. 

We opposed his opposition. 

CaTELtus. 
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Tue people of Corsica had constant struggles against their foreign 
lords, till their incorporation with the French empire produced a unity and 
fasion of character amongst all classes which y exists in any other 
part of Europe. It is true there are many gentlemen in Corsica, in the 
most refined sense of the word, whose standard of mental and bodily capa- 
3 and cultivation is inferior to that of none of the aristocracy of the world. 

ere are men of very ancient descent, of good estate, of considerable 
influence, very well educated, of sound and enlightened judgment, and 
highly accomplished ; gifted also with that skill and address in manly ex- 
ercises Which is such a recommendation in the eyes of an Englishman. 
These valuable members of society see and deeply deplore those blots‘on 
the national character of their countrymen which overlay and obscure 
their many fine qualities. 

All classes of the inhabitants of Cape Corse are deserving of unmixed 

raise. They are honest, peaceable, and laborious ; a character which is 

re out by the flourishing state of cultivation of the northern coast. 
Amongst them blood feuds are unknown, and from 1826 to 1830 they 
were never accused, either as principals or accessories, of either murder 
or manslaughter. The cultivation of the vine, and the art of making 
wine, are well understood in the villages of Cape Corse, though sadly 
neglected in other parts of the island. The Corsican virtues in general 
are, however, outweighed in the balance of justice by crimes of the 
deepest dye. 

The base of the Corsican character is a love of independence, an at- 
tachment to his family, and a jealousy of its reputation, which no length 
of time, change of scene, or variety of pursuit can impair or destroy ; 
which, in fact, are only to be washed out in the life blood of the heart, 
which beats so wildly for these cherished predilections. These feelings, 
which pervade all x on of society in the island, honour our common 
nature when under the control of reason and religion,—which unfortu- 
nately they very seldom are in Corsica. Hence their love of independ- 
ence has degenerated into a surly resistance to all authority, not only 
during the Genoese possession, 6 it was to be excused, if not altoge- 
ther forgiven, but in later times, under the enlightened government 
which has done so much for Corsica since the Revolution of 1830. Pride 
of family connexion leads also to excesses which would be ridiculous if 
they were not also unfortunately unnatural and atrocious, Ties, the 
dearest to the human breast, are broken without the least remorse, to: up- 
hold a point of honour, which, on principle, cannot be defined in Corsica, 
and which is completely unknown elsewhere. All the male relations of 
a murdered man, to the third degree of consanguinity, are obliged per- 
sonally, by this barbarous code, to avenge his death, not only on the 
assassin himself, but on all his relations to the third degree. Hence the 
number of men who fly from justice through the mountains and deep 
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forests of Corsica, self-exiled from their homes and their families, 
condemned to a precarious existence, and, in most cases, a violent 
death; and for what? For having slain one of their fellow-creatures 
who had perhaps done them no harm, and was even unknown to them, 
or, if known, esteemed and respected. The well-known Gallochio had 
himself exterminated, with one exception, an entire family. 

These crimes are committed in manner as inhuman as the feelings 
from which they spring. A person doomed to death has very seldom a 
chance of fighting for his life with an openenemy. ‘The plains and 
mountains of Corsica are an immense waste of southern vegetation ; two- 
thirds of the whole island are overspread with a trackless solitude, green 
with the arbutus, the myrtle, the gum cistus and the lentiseus. Here 
the executioner of hereditary vengeance will lie concealed for hours and 
even days, till the victim passes, unconscious of his doom, along one of ~ 
the few tracks which are formed through the bushes, more by cattle and 
horses than by the labour of men. A bullef sends the unfortunate 
wretch to his last account, “ unhouseled, unannealed,” and a cross marks 
the spot where he fell. The number of these on the bye-ways of Corsica 
is a frightful record of its evil passions and their consequences. There 
are exceptions, and even honourable ones, to this general rule, but the 
trials at the Court of Assizes at Bastia prove that two-thirds of the 
cases of manslaughter, or rather murder, are committed in secret am- 
buscade. 

It is fortunate that the better feelings of our nature sometimes make 
a successful stand against this savage thirst of vengeance. Two brothers 
(Albertini) stood their trial at Bastia for taking part in a riot in which 
wounds had been inflicted. The eldest, although hit by his adversary’s 
ball, had overpowered him, and almost bit his ear off. He then wrenched 
out of his hand the double gun, the contents of whose first barrel he had 
received, but refrained from killing his fallen foe with the second. Having 
called the bystanders to witness the act, he surrendered quietly to some 
gendarmes who had arrived. The generosity of his own action sur- 
prised and even confused him in the dock. . 

“T know,” he said, turning to the spectators, “that there are some 
here who will blame me for not having fired the second barrel.” 

A French officer quartered in the house of a Corsican proprietor had 
seduced his daughter, who was unable to conceal the consequences of her 
fault. Her brother told her betrayer that, according to the custom of 
the country his life was forfeited, but that he was willing to remit this 
last penalty if marriage ensued immediately. “The Frenchman re- 
fused, and a duel with pistols was the consequence, in which it fell to his 
lot to fire first ; he missed his antagonist. 

“ Before,” said the Corsican, “the certain death which awaits you if 
you deny me the act of justice which I require, I will give you a proof 
of m skill ;” and turning round, he ssid off a solitary leaf from the 


dead branch of a tree at an immense distance. A second refusal fol- 
lowed, and in a moment after the officer received his death-wound from 
the unerring aim of his opponent. 

Fatal effects spring from most trivial causes in Corsica. In the village 
of Levie, no vendetta, or blood-feud, had existed for years, when the torch 
of discord was thrown amongst the peaceful inhabitants by a cock. This 
herald of the morning had escaped from a yard, and was caught by some 
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woman as lawful prize. The original owner claimed the bird, and was 
at first refused, but a priest interposed, and restitution of the cock was at 
last made. But the woman to whom her own had been restored was in- 
dignant that redress had been accomplished in such a peaceful manner. 
She twisted the cock’s neck, and threw it in the face of the rival claimant, 
thundering out, “ Since the cock is yours, take it, and A pitched 
battle followed, in which the men on both sides took part, and, almost as 
a matter of course, death ensued to one of the party with whom his 
slayer had no cause of quarrel. 

e following extract from Fillipini, who, himself a Corsican, has 
written a history of his native land, describes this deplorable state of 
things in his own times (1591). 

“ Nothing,” says he, “is seen in the mountains but bands of men car- 
rying cross-bows, twenty or thirty in number. There is not a single 
person, however poor he may be, who has not one of his own worth five 
or six crowns. He who is not possessed of this weapon sells his vine- 
yard or his chesnut trees, as if a cross-bow were to him the first neces- 

of life. It is matter of great astonishment to see men whose whole 
dress is not worth half-a-crown, who at home have nothing to eat, and 
who would, notwithstanding, think themselves disgraced without a cross- 
bow. Hence the country remains uncultivated, and poverty produces 
robbery. For the slightest cause of anger a man, who dares not look his 
enemy in the face, waits for him behind some bush, and, as pitiless as if 
he were shooting at an animal, kills him without remorse, and without 
fear of being discovered. Even children of eight or ten years of age, 
who stagger under the weight of a cross-bow, nevertheless practise with 
it all the day, ‘and with such skill that they can hit a mark the size of a 
crown piece.” ’ 

A petition was made to the republic of Genoa, in 1715, praying that 

rmission to carry arms might be refused to the Corsicans. Researches 
made in the offices of the different provincial administrations proved that 
in the thirty-two years preceding 1715, 28,715 cases of manslaughter 
had occurred, or 897 in each year! 

Let us turn, however, for a moment to the lights in the national picture. 
There is no poisoning, coining, housebreaking, highway robbery, parricide, 
child-murder, divorces, or suits for separation; no forgery, bankruptcy, 
simple or fraudulent; in fact, few if any of the crimes which spring 
from an excess of civilisation. Offences against the person are in an 
overwhelming majority. In 1834 these latter crimes were as 87 in 100, 
while in France, in the department of the Seine, during the same year, 
the seme description of crimes were as one in ten. ‘The proportion of 
the number of criminals who can read and write is more than double that 
of the same class of persons in France ; culprits of a superior education 
are, in proportion, three times as numerous as in the latter country; a 
curious fact which must be matter of unsatisfactory reflection to philan- 
thropists. The proportion of one inculpated person to a thousand inha- 
bitants is the same as at Paris, whereas throughout the rest of France 
it is one to four thousand :—“ A singular affinity,” says M. Valery, from 
whom these statistics are taken, “which gives rise to meditation and de- 
spondency, as it shows that the two extremities of civilisation have 
arrived at the same point.” 

Vengeance in Corsica does not always disdain the assistance of the laws. 
G2 
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Men of consideration, and even priests, address written and signed denun- 
ciations to the magistrates. Private resentment dictates this form of 
proceeding, which, though repugnant to the feelings of modern Europe, 
was in general use during the Roman empire. 

Since 1831, trial by jury has been re-established in Corsica, but with- 
out ing any ‘effect. Such an institution, besides the weight 
of ‘requires the strictest moral discipline, in which these islanders 
aalichilien: Since 1831, therefore, crimes of violence have increased 
rather than diminished. ‘The Corsican juryman, swayed by fear or the 
love of vengeance ; is either too indulgent, or too severe ; hence the people 
have more confidence in the experience and impartiality of the stipen- 
diary magistrates than in men whose likings and prejudices obscure their 
judgment. | 

A young man, named Bonaldi, had wounded with a pistol-shot the son 
of the peasant Franchi. “He was unjustly acquitted by a jury at 
Bastia,” said Franchi, “but I coademn him.” And there is little doubt 
that he executed as well as pronounced the sentence. 

Diodorus Siculus says, that the Corsicans appreciate keenly justice and 
injustice, a feeling which has been transmitted in the national character 
down to the present day. The justices of the peace, who may be consi- 
dered very good authority, assert that men who have been committed 
under their warrant, very often allow that the judgment against them 
has been a just one. 

M. D , a judicial functionary at Bastia, had lost his way while shoot- 
ing in the neighbourhood of that town ; an overcast evening was closing in 
when he met a man armed to the teeth, whose sinister countenance was 
rendered still more ferocious by a prodigious growth of beard. It was 
necessary, however, to ask him the way. The man, who spoke French 
fluently, very civilly put M. D on the right road. When within a 
short distance of Bastia, the bandit, for he was one, said, 

“ This is your road, but excuse me from going any further with you, 
as, perhaps, you might not treat me with the same generosity which I 
have shown towards you; I am such a one, the bandit whom you have 
condemned to death.” 

M. D showed much feeling, which was observed by the other. 

* Never mind,” said the bandit, “I bear you no ill will; you have 
only done your duty. But I store up my vengeance for so-and-so, the 
false witnesses who have caused my condemnation, and,” touching: his 
carbine, “ depend upon it, their day of reckoning will arrive.” 

With this he strode away to a neighbouring thicket, and was soon lost 
amidst its green bushes. 

Three villages in Corsica are especially famous for their vendette, or 
blood-feuds ; Arbellara, St. Maria, and Fozzano. In the latter place, one 
has raged with full vigour since the time of the English.occupation in 
1796. Fozzano, whose population amounts to about seven hundred in- 
habitants, is tora by the deadly hatred of two poten composed of the 


families of most note in the country, which renders the evil almost incur- 











able. The ruin of the village has followed, almost as a matter of course, 
although it was formerly one of the richest in Corsica. The appearance of 
this theatre of our bad passions, was till very lately, and perhaps is, in the 
extreme, wretched. It resembled a town exposed to all the horrors of 
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war and carried by storm, in the very heart of which, the inhabitants 
offer'a last and desperate resistance from their houses. Every dwelling- 

was loop-holed and barricadoed, while the windows were almost 
entirely filled up with large bricks. A fourth part of the population are at 
war with each other ; hostilities principally exist between the inhabitants 
of the upper and the lower division of the place. Hence every family is 
doomed, in a manner, to perpetual imprisonment ; and, worse than all, 
children cannot be sent to school, as there would be no mercy for them 
amongst this murderous band. In fact, these little wretches suck in the 
love of vengeance and blood with their mother’s milk. They have also 
their own vendette, in which they attack one another with loaded pistols. 
On the 10th of April, 1834, Louis Colé, a child aged thirteen, wounded 
on the head, with a charge of small shot, a foundling of Ajaccio, who 
was at a window, and whom it was supposed he had mistaken for another 
foundling, with whom one of his companions had had a dispute a few 
days before. Even women lose the characteristic softness of their sex 
in this fiery atmosphere of hatred and wrath, and are to be seen loading 
and firing by the side of their fathers, brothers, and husbands, in the 
hottest of the fight. 

Some of the customs of regular warfare prevail amongst this extra- 
ordinary people ; some vestiges of the right of nations as practised be- 
tween belligerent powers. LEvery year a truce of a few wecks is pro- 
claimed, for the tillage of the fields, which is religiously observed by both 

ies. In other parts of Corsica, a lasting reconciliation is sometimes 
effected. In 1835, solemn peace was made between two factions, who 
had been divided by a blood-feud of very old standing. A formal 
treaty was signed before a notary to that effect, and it must be allowed, 
for he honour of the Corsican name, that these strangely-cemented 
friendships are more durable than those of sovereign states. The dis- 
arming of the inhabitants is now carried on by slow though sure de- 
grees, and will, itis to be hoped, be entirely accomplished at no ve 
distant date. Some stringent measure of this kind has long been 
wanting, as experience has shown, that a shepherd who enjoys the dig- 
nity of carrying a rusty gun on his shoulder, would consider himself 
extremely degraded by any labour besides that of tending his flock. An 
officer of gendarmerie assured me, that a law similar in most of its pro- 
visions to the Irish Arms Act, would be of immense service to the 
islaiid. 

The Corsican police force, which. is rapidly improving, will soon be 
inferior to none in Christendom. At the Restoration, the regular gen- 
darmerie, 1200 strong, were found quite unable to cope with the ferocious 
outlaws who swarmed throughout the country. Although they never 
stirred out of their quarters less than thirty in number, they were con- 
stantly waylaid and fired upon with murderous effect. The service grew 
so distasteful to the survivors, that most of them went to France, and 
the law was completely trodden under foot. At last, during the reign 
of Charles X., a battalion of Corsican voltigeurs was equipped amongst 
the natives of the country themselves. This corps receives the pay and 
appointments of the gendarmerie, and men are admitted into it who 
have hereditary vengeance to execute on any person proscribed by 
government. By thus arming a portion of the bandits against the re- 
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allowing them to execute their duty in plain clothes, lightly 
— = double-barreled guns, and by ‘chine advantage of their 
great local knowledge, activity, and perseverance, the law triumphed 
at last, and reduced its enemies to wander houseless and alone amongst 

Itis necessary perhaps to explain the meaning of the term bandit, a word 
of Italian origin. It signifies a banished or proscribed person, and no de- 

ion is implied by the term in this acceptation.. Robbery by force 
of arms is, with very dow exceptions, unknown in Corsica, though in the 
last cen it was frequent. In 1739, M. de Saussin, who rejoiced in 
the title of Apothecary Major to the Army of the Marquis de Maille- 
bois, lodged at a house in Bocogriano. The proprietor appeared to be 
a man in easy circumstances, and of very good manners, in whose charge 
the gallant apoth left a strong box, containing four thousand livres 
worth of plate, jewellery, and money, which was all on his return given 
up tohim untouched. This faithful landlord was, however, nothing less 
than a highwayman, as were also two brothers, an uncle, and a cousin. 
This band murdered several persons about that time, soldiers, suttlers, 
and others. The chief was arrested and brought to Ajaccio, where he 
was examined before M. de Saussin, who was astonished at the robber’s 
self-denial in not plundering the box. “If I had done so,” he answered, 
“ T should have violated the rights of hospitality.” 

De Saussin solicited his pardon, which was obtained, on condition of 
his enlisting in the Royal Corsican regiment, from which he deserted. 
A year afterwards De detesin found his protégé at Bocogriano. He had 
returned to his old pursuits, and escorted his deliverer on part of his 
journey, to protect him from his own band. | 

To return, however, from this digression. Much good had been done 
before the revolution of 1830, by different stringent measures, amongst 
others, imprisoning for six months persons found supplying bandits with 
provisions and ammunition. At last the government of July was called 
upon to try its skill in pacifying Corsica. This has been accomplished 
to a great extent, by making new roads, improving the old ones, in- 
structing the people, and insisting on the purchase of the Porte d’armes. 
The system is beginning to work well, though it is of course impossible 
to change in fourteen years a national character, the growth of cen- 
turies. But still Corsica is improving under the wise reign of Louis 
Philippe ; and there is no department in France where the King of the 
F mam and the royal family are more respected and beloved. 

The two most formidable bandits of modern times in the island, have 
been Gallochio and Santa Lucia. Gallochio was destined for the 
church, but his evil genius assailed him, not in the shape of a wife, but 
a father-in-law. An old man, who had an only daughter, saw with 
grief that his property was exposed to depredations, which he could not 
cheek ; every body’s sheep and goats but his own were to be seen brows- 
ing there, and his fences were only made up to be broken by his neigh- 
bours’ cattle. He therefore promised his child to Gallochio if he would 
deliver him from his persecutors. To this Gallochio, rather disgusted 
with theolo » agreed. The next morning he shot a bullock and five 
goats, which had found their way into the old man’s enclosures, threaten- 
ing their herdsman with death if he was seen there again. 

As matters were thus carried with a high hand, the estate was cleared 
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in a short time, and Gallochio demanded the ratification of the contract. 
Both the father and daughter refused. Hence arose a deadly enmity, 
which ended in the assassination of the father anda preferred suitor, 
the violation of the daughter, and the burning of the Major of Olmeto’s 
house, who would not allow the civil marriage to take place. 

The gendarmerie were considered fair game, after this exploit, by 
Gallochio, who, of course, was now banished as an outlaw from the 
haunts of men. He slaughtered them by wholesale, adopting stratagems 
when force was insufficient. Having , for his information was 
always excellent, that a corporal's guard of the force had set out in pur- 
suit of him, leaving one man at their quarters, in a small village, he, 
without a moment’s hesitation, went to the house which they had just 
left. Gallochio knocked at the door, and was admitted by the unsuspect- 
ing police soldier, whom he soon despatched with his stiletto. But how 
to escape from the lion’s den ? no easy matter, as a rumour had spread 
about, that the most noted bandit in Corsica had been seen to enter the 
village. 

Se hils a crowd of people had gathered round the house, some to 
give notice to the solitary gendarme of the fact, others shouting out that 
his comrades were seen advancing at double quick time over the brow of 
a hill. Destruction stared Gallochio in the face, but his presence of 
mind was equal to any emergency. He determined to make a last 
cast for his life, and fortunately for him, the dice turned up in his favour. 
In two or three minutes Gallochio appeared at the window, dressed in 
the full uniform of the dead man, with a carbine in his hand. 

“‘ My friends,” said he, “ the greatest ruffian in Corsica has just passed 
this house. I have seen him myself; let us go in pursuit.” 

Rushing down stairs, he put himself at the head of the collected crowd, 
and led the way to the mountains. His followers dropped off one by 
one, and having ten minutes start of the gendarmerie, he soon disap- 
peared, like a shadow, amongst the thick arbutus, myrtle, cistus, and 
lentiscus. 

Gallochio has been described to me as a short man, but a Hercules in 
strength and activity. On the plains he ran like a deer; in the moun- 
tains he sprang up the face of perpendicular rocks like a mouftlon ; he 
could climb a tree like a squirrel, from whence his eagle eye took in at 
a glance the whole expanse of country spread out at his feet. 

A shepherd, tired of poverty and inaction, determined to become a 
candidate for admittance into Gallochio’s band. In order to this, he 
knew that bloodshed was indispensable, but he was ignorant of the de- 
gree of guilt required. Condemning, in his own mind, all half-mea- 
sures, he borrowed a rust-eaten gun from a neighbour, posted himself 
behind a bush, and shot a man passing by, whom he had mever seen be- 
fore. He then presented himself before Gallochio, and explained what 
he had done, to be enrolled amongst his followers. The atrocity of the 
—_ was too great for even the seasoned conscience of the bandit- 
chief. : 

“‘ Wretch !” said he, “rid me of your presence, and never let me be 
disgusted with a sight of you again, unless you have killed an enemy or 
agendarme. Besides, take care not to affront me another time by 
offering yourself as a recruit with such a disreputable tool of a gun.” 
Hints from Gallochio were not to be mistaken. 
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The next application was more successful. The shepherd hid himself 
behind a church-door, and fired at and killed a gendarme, who was going 
through the routine of his duty, unconscious of danger. This dreadful 
deed was only noticed to be approved by the bystanders. The shep- 
herd stripped his victim, and went with his clothes and arms to Gallo- 
chio, as trophies of his prowess, who now admitted him to join the 


Gallochio was wont from time to time to honour nuptial parties, merry 
makings, &c., with his company at dinner, with his whole band as shades, 
It may well be supposed that the appearance of these “ uninvited, un- 
expected guests,” rather disturbed the arrangements for a set party. 
One day the joyous company of outlaws heard that there was to be shoot- 
ing at the popinjay, in one of the mountain villages. Thither they all 
repaired at the appointed time, and joined in the sport, their chief him- 
self carrying off the prize. A few precious moments, the more delicious 
from long privation, were given up to dancing and flirting with, not to 
say kissing, the girls, which, like all earthly pleasures, had alsu its term. 
The question “* Where shall we dine?” then flew round amongst the 

-set bandits. It was understood that the curate had invited a knot 
of select friends, to wind up the day’s amusement, at his hospitable board, 
which the troop immediately decided should smoke for them also. | They 
accordingly knocked at the door of the Reverend Amphitryon, were ad- 
mitted, and made known their name, calling, and intentions. The guests 
were dismissed without ceremony, but Gallochio insisted that the curate 
should sit at the head of his own table during the dinner. 

The end of the feast came at last, and with it the gendarmes from a 
neighbouring town. The bandits were not in sufficient force to cut their 
way out of the curate’s house, which was now completely surrounded by 
the police soldiers. The adjoining house was lower than the curate’s ; 
the next to that was another lower still, at the end of which was a cow- 
shed a few feet from the ground. Nothing, therefore, remained as a last 
chance of safety, but to break a hole through the roof, run the gauntlet 
of the police fire, drop from house to house, and away! A forlorn hope 
of two or three men, the best and bravest of the band, were placed at a 
solitary window, under which the police mustered in greatest strength, 
with orders to amuse them with a hot fire during the escape. All the 
outlaws succeeded in gaining the open country, except the last of the 
forlorn hope. His companions had all fled in their turn, and he was pre- 

ing to do the same, when a gendarme ran across the way, and levelled 
Sisautbin at the remaining bandit from a doorway, right under the 
window where the latter stood. The outlaw did the same from the win- 
dow. Both fired at each other at the same moment of time, and each 
with deadly effect. The gendarme fell pierced to the heart; his anta- 
gonist was shot through the brain. In this encounter the gendarmerie 
lost four men. 

On certain occasions Gallochio was as generous as he was brave. He 
once met a poor Luchese labourer, who had been robbed of his little 
savings by one of his band, and who sat crying by the way side. 

‘‘ What is the matter, friend?” said sberhentia The story was soon 


told, with “many a sad sigh and heavy groan.” ‘Come with me,” 
said Gallochio, “and if you can point out amongst a number of men 
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whom I will show you, the delinquent, trust to me for recovering your 
own.” - 

«When they joined the band, who were at no great distance, the robber 
was identified, and received a tremendous beating from the hands of his ° 
chief, who restored the whole of his money to his woe-begone protégé. 

Another time Gallochio had dined, self-invited, at the house of rather 
a rich proprietor, if report says true, a Pisan. The name and pursuits 
of his guest were not unknown to the host, who at table treated Gallo- 
chio with marked:attention. The Pisan, after dinner, drew the outlaw 
chief aside, and offered him a large bribe if he would despatch some 

n\at enmity with the entertainer. Gallochio’s wrath waxed furious 
at the proposition. 

«Scoundrel !” said he, “do you think that I am a hired assassin! 
Consider yourself lucky that I have broken bread under your roof. My 
‘ having done so alone ensures your safety. Wretch! if you have any 
foes to get rid of, do as I do, kill them yourself.” 

»Gallochio’s reputation was now at its zenith. He had pitted himself 

inst the whole force of the French government, and the united 
strength of the gendarmerie, and had been victorious in the strife. 
Thirty-five separate sentences of death hung over his head in 1834. At 
length the executive, tired of the hopeless task of attempting his cap- 
ture, entered into what is called a “transaction” with him--in other 
words, a secret understanding, by which he was allowed to quit the soil 
of Corsica, free from molestation. But 


Solum nen animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 


He had chosen the Morea as his place of refuge, and lived there some 
time, when news reached him of his brother’s assassination. The blood 
of the murdered man cried to him from the ground ; he determined to 
return and slake his vengeance. Gallochio reached his native land, but 
the hour-glass of his troubled life had now well-nigh run out. He had 
numerous private enemies; no hope of mercy from government re- 
mained ; besides which, his own constitution had been severely tried by 
hardship and fatigue, and was now beginning to give way. 

Soon after his return, one of his many foes resolved upon his destruc- 
tion, and to effect it, employed a hired bravo at an enorfnous price. This 
desperado affected great friendship for Gallochio, and by degrees gained 
upon his suspicious disposition ; so much so, as to be allowed to join him in 
many of his expeditions. Between Pié de Corté and Acquaviva there is a 
valley, an enchanting wilderness of beauty, through which flows the Besto- 
nica, a mountain torrent, spanned bya Moorish bridge, now almost in ruins, 
On the left bank, and close to the bridge, are a few patches of Indian 
corn, and in the midst a solitary hut, uninhabited, except in winter. 
One autumn day Gallochio was suffering from an attack of the fever of 
the country, when he was joined by his newly-made friend, armed only 
with a wood-cutter's small axe. As the day declined, the bold outlaw 

Ww worse ; a shivering fit crept over him, and unnerved every limb. 

th agreed that it would be better, as they were not very far from the 
empty hut, to pass the night. there. Thither they accordingly went, and 
kindled a fire, over which sat the once formidable chief, cowering, droop- 
ing, and with outspread hands. Under pretence of chopping up some 
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more wood, the hired bravo drew the axe from his belt, got up, and 
while the other’s eyes were fixed on the fire, levelled him to the earth 
with a one-handed blow, and finally dispatched him. He then took the 
watch and gun of the murdered man, in proof of his having done the 
deed, and fled. Scarcely was he out of sight, when a Luchese labourer 
came in. Horror stricken at what he saw, he ran to the police-station 
at Pié di Corté with the tale. The gendarmerie immediately dispatched 
a corporal and two men to the spot, who recognised the dead of 
Gallochio. The corporal determined to take Fortune by the hair. The 
soldier stripped the corpse, pierced it with several bayonet wounds,* and 
returned to Pie di Corté, giving themselves out as the destroyers of their 
most redoubted foe. A proces verbal put on record their achievements, 
which were rewarded ina day or two with five hundred franes down ; the 
corporal received, besides, the cross of the Legion of Honour, which is 
worth in France, to a non-commissioned officer, 250f. a year. The real 
secret did not transpire till long after. 

Thus perished Gallochio, the last and by far the most celebrated leader 
of bandits in Corsica. Since his time, no organised bodies of men have 
roamed as outlaws through its wild recesses. 

Santa Lucia, who is still alive, enjoys the reputation of being at pre- 
sent the Fra Diavolo of Corsica. He was sent to school, at an early 
age, in his native district, Sartene, and was known as a generous, open- 
hearted boy, always ready to do a good turn for a companion. These 
seeds were, unfortunately, foredoomed to bring forth bitter fruit, and 
were, in fact, the mainspring of his future career of guilt and wretched- 
ness. After leaving ‘lihad, he lived a contented life for some time, till- 
ing his little patch of ground, and surrendering up his spare hours to 
the chase, of which he was passionately fond. At last the hour of his 
fall arrived. His brother, a priest, was condemned at the assizes for 
some trifling offence, on evidence which every body in the island believes 
to be false. Santa Lucia’s warm attachments and antipathies now 
burst out in volcanic flames. Reputation, property, even life itself, were 
flung to the winds. His brother had been Bee punished, and it was 
his task to avenge him. Having laid wait for the perjured witness, he 
placed the unfortunate on his knees without a struggle, as his known 
strength and determination rendered resistance hopeless. 

** Did you not call Santa Lucia (a Roman Catholic saint) to witness 
that 7 were speaking the truth ?” 

“<< fes.”” 

‘* Santa Lucia is here to reward you as you deserve.” : 

With that he dug out both his victim’s eyes with a stiletto, and wrote a 
scroll with the bloody point, which he pinned to the man’s back : “ This 
is the punishment of false witnesses.” A friend of mine, a captain of 
voltigeurs, actually saw this scroll before it was taken off. 

All restraint was now removed, and the evil impulses of Santa Lucia 
raged like the whirlwind. Any, the slightest opposition to his wishes, 
was punished with death. No distance, no lapse of time or fancied 
security of place, could turn him from his fixed purpose, if intent upon 
shedding blood. A medical man had given him some ground of offence, 
and, fearing his wrath, took refuge in Ajaccio, the capital. Thither 
Santa Lucia followed him, and, after loitering about the streets for some 
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days, saw him approaching. Both drew pistols, but Santa Lucia, the 
quicker of the two, shot his enemy dead. A small knot of women and 
boys had gathered round him, from whom he asked his way out of the 
town, and by them he was directed to the quarters of the custom-house 
officers, which he soon reached at a good round pace. The sentry per- 
ceiving @ man coming along followed by a crowd, shouting out, “ Stop 
the assassin!” levelled his piece and told him to stand. Santa Lucia 
said, “ What have I done? If you shoot me you will commit murder, 
as, whatever these people may say, I have done nothing wrong.” Having 
closed by degrees with the soldier during these few words, he threw the 
latter for an instant off his guard by the openness of his manner. This 
was.enough for Santa Lucia, who felled him to the ground with four 
blows.of his stiletto. He then seized the soldier’s weapon, dashed 
through the main gateway of the barracks, and was soon out of the 
town. About three hundred yards from Ajaccio he met a Corsican volti- 
geur, who made a useless attempt to stop him. “His step was on the 
mountain,” and, being well armed, he set both resistance and pursuit at 
defiance. 

Having gained his stronghold his steps were marked with blood wher- 
ever he went, and the list of his murders had already reached nine, two 
years ago. His wife, his sister, and one friend, were alone intrusted 
with the secret of his whereabouts. His sister was a most beautiful girl, 
or rather amazon, who had refused many offers of marriage, on account of 
her devoted attachment to Santa Lucia, whose love of vengeance she 
shared. During the day she assisted her sister-in-law in her household 
duties, and at night, slinging a double-barreled gun and a box of car- 
tridges across her shoulders, she used to plunge into trackless thickets, to ° 
carry food to her brother. 

Last year a hot pursuit obliged Santa Lucia and his cousin, Giacomini, 
to fly to Sardinia, where they made themselves universally popular 
amongst the inhabitants. Santa Lucia freely accorded his protection to 
any injured person who sought it in the island. The Sards at last gave 
him the title of ‘ Il Guerriero,”’ the warrior, from his approved courage and 
conduct. A cousin and namesake of his was to be tried at the winter 
assizes at Bastia, in 1843, for murder, on which occasion Lucia re- 
turned from his exile. It was undeystood that he had the address to re- 
main concealed in the town itself during the trial; at all events he issued 
a mandate for his relative’s acquittal, threatening, in the contrary event, 
the judges and jury with death. An acquittal followed as a matter of 
course. Since then he has declared that, having destroyed all his enemies, 
he is about to quit his native country for ever, and that he has chosen 
Egypt for his future home. I have heard, however, that he has very 
lately entered the service of the King of Sardinia, and was almost imme- 
diately promoted to the rank of corporal of gendarmes. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES 
IN THE LIFE OF A 


GENTLEMAN ON HALF PAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO,” 
No. VII. 
Life in a Madhouse—Confessions of a Keeper. 
Tet’s see for means :—O mischief ! thou art swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men ! 


I do remember an apothecary — 
And hereabouts he dwells— 





A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


** Wuze still gazing through the grating of my window at the fair 
incognita, I heard a key turning in the door of the corridor that led to 
my cell, and the heavy foot of my gaoler came slowly down the passage. 
It was the first time that, after sunset, my solitary chamber had been 
visited ; and when he had removed the bolts, my surprise was not dimi- 
nished by perceiving that my keeper was the bearer of a large portman- 
teau, which, at a look, I recognised to be a portion of the luggage I had 
left behind me, the night I was carried off from : 

“The fellow flung his burden on the floor, and eyed me with some 
suspicion. 

** ¢ Hallo!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ not to bed yet ?’ 

“ «What should I do in bed ? I returned, coldly. ‘I am too miserable 
to sleep.’ 

ag bn that point you are the best judge,’ said the keeper, drily ; ‘ for 
my part, in ten minutes I shall be fast as a watchman. But here are 
some traps belonging to you, and in future you may dress like a dandy, 
and you shall have the whole corriday to sport your figure in.’ 

“ «Then my liberty—’ 

‘« «Will extend to the grated door at the end of the passage. But'you 
don’t appear as grateful as I had expected you would have been, for this 
extraordinary indul nee.’ 

“ *Indulgence!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Why am I confined at all? By Hea- 
ven! when I regain my freedom, you, and all who have so villanously de- 
prived me of liberty, shall suffer for it.’ 

“ «No doubt we shall, when—’ the fellow paused—‘ay, when you re- 
gain your freedom. Would you wish to ascertain exactly when that event 
shall happen?” 

** T nodded an assent. 

“« « My failing is being too tender-hearted, and I cannot keep people in 
suspense,’ returned the scoundrel, with demoniac coldness. ‘ You en- 
tered this corridor insensible, and in a chair—you shall leave it in the 
same state, but with a slight alteration in the mode of carriage—the 
chair shall be exchanged for—’ 
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« The villain paused— 

«“ «Go on, fellow.” 

«A coffin!’ he added, in a low muttering voice, that made every 
drop of blood recede in terror to the heart. 

* ¢Then am I to be murdered ?” 

«© «Why, no—murder is an ugly phrase. No, no—were that the case, 
I need not have been at the trouble of dragging this trunk of yours up 
stairs. Why one would suppose that you had dropped into a gaol, in- 
stead of a humane establishment, where every delicate attention is la- 
vished on you. In this house we kindly take care of people who, like 

ourself, want wit enough to do it for themselves. Now and again, from 
other parts of the place, we return our patients to the world—but you are 
honoured with what we call the state apartment, and I never knew any 
occupant leave it but with life.’ 

€ Cold-blooded murderer!’ I exclaimed, ‘I will escape or perish.’ 

“ The scoundrel grinned. 

“¢*QOh no,’ he continued, ‘ surely you cannot be tired of such disin- 
terested hospitality as you receive from us? Some people never estimate 
a comfortable home. it is quiet—a little secluded, I admit—but then no 
one will trouble you here for rent or taxes—and still you would escape ? 
Well, I will point the means out.’ 

“ ¢T wish to God you would!’ I ejaculated passionately. 

“ ¢Oh, I am always too happy to oblige,’ and the villain smiled. ‘ The 
mode is simple ; you see that iron hold-fast?’ 

* T looked in the direction to which the fellow pointed, and close to 
the ceiling observed a huge uail driven in the wall. 

“‘¢The cord which secures your trunk may be turned to some advan- 
tage. You need not fear the bolt—it has been tested before now, and 
bore a heavier burden. And now, farewell !—the door remains unlocked, 
aud the whole corridor is open to you—should that extent of liberty be 
insufficient, you can enlarge it at discretion.’ 

“ And looking carelessly from the nail to the cord, the ruffian took up 
his lamp, quitted the room, and went whistling down the passage—I 
heard him secure the door at its extremity with bolt and chain, and next 
moment I was left in hopeless solitude. 

“ For a considerable time I remained in a state of stupid astonishment. 
I was incarcerated for life, that was certain—I should not be absolutely 
assassinated—they would only drive me to commit suicide, and supply me 
with the means. I looked at the cord upon the portmanteau—I looked 
at the bolt in the wall—it had been tested—it had borne a heavier 
weight—I was in a death-room—worse than a den of murder—for here the 
victim was obliged to be his own executioner. Great God! from that 
iron bar, wretches, driven to despair, had resorted to unholy means to 
free themselves from never-ending misery. In fancy, I saw the suicides 
suspended—the tortuous: movements of parting life were before me—TI 
saw the countenance blacken, and every limb convulse —at last the 
struggle ended—a breathless body rested against the wall—the keeper 
entered—looked on the dead man with a fiendish smile—and retired to 
announce to his employer, that to the shrine of murder another victim 
had been offered. 

“ This waking dream soon passed ; and into another course r thoughts 
were happily directed. My days were numbered—my death foredoomed 














—the grave was gaping for me—the end inevitable—but, by Heaven! 
mine own should never be the agency by which it should be effected. I 
should die—but in death, I would drag others with me to the tomb. 

“ When daylight came, I removed the cord and opened my portman- 
teau. It had been packed by my = hand, and for the intended elope- 
ment, conveni neces uring a limited period had been col- 
lected. ‘The trunk, to all b-ronsomar had not been shoe's disturbed—and a 
joyous thought flashed on my mind. Could it be possible ? I hastily 
threw clothing and linen on the floor—and at the bottom, where I had 
myself concealed them, there lay a purse of gold and a brace of loaded 


“The mariner who drifts over the boundless extent of ocean on a 
plank, views not the vessel bounding before the breeze to his deliver- 
ance with livelier joy, than that with which my eyes brightened. 
I examined the weapons carefully, and on their efficiency a kingdom 
might be risked. To guard against discovery, I hid them and the money 
in the mattress, replaced the other articles in the portmanteau, and then 
strolled up and down the corridor, until the keeper entered it carrying my 
scanty breakfast. 4 

* «T have been rowed,’ he said, ‘for bringing you that trunk before 
it underwent examination. Damn the stupid fool below, it was his busi- 
ness, not mine. Come, where’s the keys I gave you? Let’s have a 
search.’ . 

“T pretended dissatisfaction. 

“« No grumbling,’ exclaimed the ruffian, harshly. 

“‘ With apparent ill-will I complied, and, one after the other, every 
article was searched minutely. Nothing to create apprehension was dis- 
covered—and the keeper retired, and left me to myself. 

‘Imagine the exultation that I felt, to think that, acting by a provi- 
dential impulse, I had saved from discovery the means which hope whis- 

red had been destined to achieve my deliverance. Not a feeling of 
deiedendl now remained. My heart was up, my spirits buoyant, 
every nerve was strung anew, and I panted for the hour of action. 

I strolled into the corridor. Beside my own, it contained three de- 
serted rooms, each with a latticed window looking into the neglected 
garden. From the central chamber the iron bars had been removed, and 
a wall-flower, with a few dead plants, stood in the cill, arid showed that not 
long since the desolate chamber had been tenanted. A female was, probably, 
the oceupant—for the walls and wood-work were covered with pencillings 
of fruit and flowers, roughly, but ably executed. Many sentences, in small 
and beautiful characters, were loosely interspersed among these drawings, 
all expressive - a mind whose intellect was totally overturned. While 
still gazing at these melancholy records of fixed insanity, the keeper en- 
tered the Suctider. f : i 

* ¢ So,’ he said, ‘you have found your way to a fair one’s chamber, 
who, just a month ago, exchanged it for tttiant 

“2 Poor thing! I trust she is convalescent.’ | 

“«« She never complains, at all events,’ replied the ruffian. ‘She was 
noisy en at times, but she is quiet now. 

“* You have removed her, I hope, to another department of the 
building, preparatory to restoring her to society once more.’ 

“*T have already told you, my good friend, that from these chambers 
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there is but one exchange. pa P nes arith inting with his finger to 
a ris of evergreens, ‘what see you beyond those bushes ?” 

«<¢ Four or five small hillocks,’ i anti 

“<They are graves; and for that upon the right, the lady you take 
such interest in exchanged this apartment.’ 

« ¢ Merciful Heaven! dead !’ 

« ¢ Ay, dead enough ; and, but for her own folly, she might have been 
alive and merry.’ 

«Explain your meaning.’ 

«A few words will do that,’ returned the keeper. ‘She was ex- 
tremely pretty, and her father extremely poor. An old gentleman who 
had returned from the east with countless wealth, fancied the girl, and 
would have married her, and she, the fool, refused. She was in love, 
forsooth! In love with the curate of the parish. She rejected wealth, 
and preferred starvation. Her father determined otherwise—and, after 
remonstrance and argument had failed, he thought that medical treatment 
and a little wholesome restraint might bring her to her senses. Our 
governor was sent for—a sporting fee was given—he examined the lady, 
and, of course, pronounced her mad. Hither she was removed; and— 
the thing is so funny I cannot but laugh’—and the monster grinned, 
‘within a month she was actually as mad as any one could wish her. I 
have been here three-and-twenty years next Christmas, and I never wit- 
nessed any thing so furious as she became at times. Her screams rang 
through the building, and were even heard beyond the walls, and to pre- 
vent exciting attention out of doors, we were obliged to remove her here. 
Well, her insanity became confirmed, and under the violence of the dis- 
ease her strength sank rapidly. At times, she had an interval of mental 
repose when nature had become exhausted, and then she sketched those 
drawings on the walls, or talked for hours to that wall-flower, which she 
had persuaded herself was her lover in disguise. She died; I came in 
just as life departed—and, would you believe it, the last words that passed 
a lips was a blessing on the curate ?” 

“While the cold-blooded scoundrel was making his hellish revelation, 
I had with difficulty restrained myself, but when he described the death- 
bed of the ill-fated girl, I lost all self-control. 

‘¢¢ Infamous villain !’ I exclaimed, ‘ murderer is too mild a term to 
describe a monster by. I have read terrible accounts of monkish bar- 
barity—heard of the horrors of the Bastile, and the atrocities of the In- 
quisition—but the infernal cruelties inflicted on the mates of an English 
madhouse surpass them all. And thou, for twenty years, to witness lem 
and live! Go out upon the world, beg upon the highway, dig in the 
mines, earn a crust any way ; rob, murder, but—’ 

“*Ha! ha! a fine harangue, and goodly advice too. Go out upon 
the world, marry. ‘Tis easy said. No, no; I am better where I an— 
inasmuch as I am not particularly certain what reception I might find 
outside these walls—’ 

“* Into which, doubtless, some foul deed has forced you.’ 

“< Well,’ said the scoundrel, coolly, ‘the guess is not amiss. The 
bolt struck the mark, although a fool shot it. It would appear that I 
have excited a little interest, and I will give you some private reasons for 
preferring retirement to society. Of course the communication is confi- 
dential—and when you get ou!—I hope you won’t abuse it.’ 
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“The marked emphasis the villain laid upon his words did not escape 
me. _ I, too, was doomed to die, and fill a secret grave beside the mur- 
dered bantzivs The scoundrel thus contnanee : vt 

“<1 was an apothecary, an just completed m rentice- 
hig. hen my eid died. He left behind eget A and a 

idow, and the latter, determining to carry on the business, retained me 
to conduct it. Mrs. Norton was old enough to be my mother, but as she 
did not consider me too young to be her husband, she lost. no time in 
letting me know her opinion on that subject. _ She had a house, business, 
and a thousand pounds, while I was the owner of a silver watch and a case 
of lancets. Well, perceiving that she was over head and ears in love, to 
prevent her dying of a broken heart, I married her. . The wedding was 
er precipitate, as the old chemist was but six weeks buried ; and it 
seemed that the neighbours thought as much, for, by general consent, 
they abandoned the shop, and left us ample time to bill and coo at leisure. 
Our honeymoon was short ; I had obtained beauty wholesale, and shortly 
fancied that a wife of half the age and size would suit me better. I 
began to prefer the parlour of the Greyhound to my own—and my stout 
spouse resorted for comfort in my absence to the brandy bottle. The 
course we both pursued was not calculated to remove the prejudice against 
us, occasioned by what the villagers called the indecency of our mar- 
riage. Not a soul would allow me to drench or blister him—a rival 
chemist opened a shop—and ina short time, as a necessary consequence, 
closed mine. 

“‘¢ No ass on earth is comparable to a love-sick widow—and on the 
evening I had made her mine, the amorous relict of the defunct doctor 
transferred to me his cash-box, containing the savings of forty years’ 
physicking the country for miles around. Within a twelvemonth the 
contents had marvellously disappeared—the parlour of the Greyhound, 
the cockpit in the rear, and a race-course in the neighbourhood, hay- 
ing pretty equally divided the chemist’s cash. As I put the last tive 
guineas in my pocket, I began to think it time to look about me. I had 
nothing left but a house I seldom inhabited, a shop that no one entered, 
and a wife who would outweigh every woman in the parish by a stone. 

«JT must acquaint you with a circumstance that certainly did not ren- 
der my matrimonial relations more comfortable. The prettiest girl in 
the parish was Susan Gray, the miller’s daughter, and with Susan I was 
desperately in love. I lavished presents upon her—she received them— 
and, as I discovered afterwards, laughed at me for my folly, If I talked 
to her of love, she reminded me that I had a wife; and when I praised - 
her beauty, she told me that I had a cart-load of it at home. Had I 
been unmarried, she led me to believe, I should not have sighed in vain ; 
and, I may confess the truth at once—lI secretly wished that my wife was 
with her former husband, the departed doctor. 

“« «One evening I returned home, and more enamoured with the mil- 
ler’s daughter than ever, although she had peremptorily declared her 
aversion to listen to the addresses of a married man. I found that my 
fat hejpmate was indisposed, as she generally was after an overdose of 
brandy. She asked.for a simple medicine—I made a slight mistake 
between bottles—administered oxalic acid instead of ether—and in half 
an hour, I was informed at the Greyhound that the draught had effected 
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@adical cure, and that my wife was dead. The world is a mali- 
cious on le said I had poisoned her, and a stupid jury called 
accident “ Wilful Murder.” I was imprisoned, arraigned, and tried. 
A crotchety judge discovered a point which favoured my escape—one 
juryman agreed in the same opinion—and I was acquitted. I returned 
to my house—every face was averted from me with abhorrence. I wrote 
to Susan, told her I was single now, and offered her my hand. She 
flung the letter in the bearer’s face, and told him that if I ever dared to 

h the house, she would have me ducked in her father’s mill-pond. 
The women hooted me, and called me Bluebeard—the boys broke my 
windows—and on the following market day I was hanged in effigy in 
the square, and burnt in front of my own house afte 

«*T was sitting in my deserted parlour, holding the last guinea I pos- 
sessed in my hand, and wondering, when it was gone, where was I to get 
another. Next morning I was to give up possession of my house, which 
I had been obliged to dispose of to defray the expenses of my trial, and, 
between ourselves, bribe the juryman through whose means I had es- 
eaped the gallows. Some one knocked at the street-door, and I went 
upstairs to reconnoitre from the window—for popular detestation against 
me was so great, that I apprehended personal violence. A man was 
standing without, wrapped in a riding-coat vey buttoned,. and after 
some hesitation, I mustered courage, lighted a candle, and let him in. 

« ¢The visiter and I were totally unknown to each other—but when he 
had inquired my name, he threw off his riding-coat, took a chair, and 
signed that I should follow the example. I sat down, and the stranger 
opened the conversation. 

*“« You were tried at the last assizes, I believe, for murder; and, if I 
have been rightly informed, had a narrow escape.’ 

“©Tt was a very unceremonious commencement, and I returned asurly 
answer. 

“¢You are the man, however, who was tried ?” 

*<] am.’ 

“*Then you are the person I am wanting. I am here on business, 
and therefore will come to the point at once. I presume the late affair 
has not increased your practice ?” 

“Tt has ruined it altogether,’ I replied—although, had I told the 
truth, the cock-pit and race-course had done that effectually before the 
trial. 

“Then I suppose a valuable patient would not solicit your assistance 
and advice in vain ?” 

**T should say not,’ I answered. 

“*Do you know Kelburn Park?’ inquired the stranger, ‘and aught of 
its proprietor ?” ae 

“¢T have merely heard of the place, but know nothing of its inha- 
bitants.’ 

“*Come there to-morrow evening. Inquire for Captain ,» and 
he handed me his card, ‘and, hark ye! take another name, for your 
_ Own has, on a late occasion, not risen in public estimation.’ 

“ «For what am I wanted ? I demanded. 

“<TPhat question will be answered at a proper time,’ returned the 
stranger, haughtily. Then pulling a purse from his pocket, he reckoned 
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twenty pieces, and handed me the gold. ‘This,’ he continued, ‘is your 
retaining fee. Sah; end th healt bn shade 6 Mntidélitahion you Lave 
completed the expected cure.’ 

“* Twenty guineas!’ I muttered, looking from the stranger to the 


“ ¢ Be punctual, and I shall be to receive you.’ 

“« ¢ He resumed his riding-coat, ma fee it ot that his fea- 
tures were concealed. We settled on the fictitious name I 
should assume, and took his departure, leaving me richer by 
twen ineas, and overwhelmed with curiosity and surprise. , 

“ ¢ What could the unknown want with me? What were the services 
required from a reputed murderer? He had sought me with no honest 
intent; that was pretty certain. Well, no matter, whatever the business 
was, than me he could find no better agent to effect it. 

«The place he desired me to repair to on the following evening, was 
distant some twenty miles, and it was nearly twilight when I reached a 
village beside the park. I entered the inn, seated myself in the parlour, 
called for refreshment, and entered into conversation with a man who was 

iseussing @ horn of ale. He proved to be the village barber—and like 
all of his trade, as communicative as need be wished. I learned from 
him that the owner of the mansion whither I was going, was a gentle- 
man of | estate, of sottish habits, and secluded disposition. Nething 
could be duller than his mode of life—and, if rumour was correct, nothing 
less happy than his domestic relations. His lady was young enough to 
be his daughter, and to great personal attractions, united an ardent taste 
for pleasure, and a temper impatient of restraint. It was said that this 
ill-assorted union had produced the fruits that might have been expected. 
His sottish habits were confirmed, and her former indifference turned 
into hatred and disgust. 

“** The squire,’ continued the barber, ‘has a step-brother twenty years 
younger than himself. He has returned six mesitie ago from the Indies, 
and since he has resided at the hall, things have gone smoother. He 
pays great attention to the lady, and his civility compensates his brother’s 
neglect. No relations can be more rove oe Bo do say—but 
lord! it’s all seandal—and the captain’s is only brotherly civility after 
all.’ } 
“ ¢ When I paid the reckoning, and set out for Kelburn Park, I re- 
flected on the barber’s information. . No doubt the unknown visiter was 
the younger brother of the squire, and a hundred nameless suspicions 
crossed my mind. When admitted into the park, I found a man waiting 
to conduct me to the house, and leaving the great avenue, he Jed me by 
a private path to a postern, opened the door, showed me to a parlour, 
lighted candles, and retired, telling me that his master in a few minutes 
would join me. 

«That promise was realised; and the stranger with whom I had con- 
versed the ing evening, entered the room. A hurried greeting 

e closed the door, drew a chair, and immediately proceeded 
to business. Y 


“You are punctual—’tis well,’ he said. 
“« Professional men are generally so,’ I replied. 
“* TJ promised you last night a patient—treat him skilfully, and he'll 
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to a country apothecary, worth all the clod-hoppers in the 


« ¢ Possibly his may.be a secret disease—a malady not to be detected 
—and, papeany b may baffle my humble skill.’ 

«No, no, my friend. In a day or two I will undertake that you 
shall understand the case and treatment perfectly. Attend to what I 
say. In the West Indies I was attacked with malignant fever, and a 
hospital assistant of the same name you have assumed, watched me with 
unreniitting care, and plucked me from the jaws of death. With that 
name my brother is familiar, and I have told him that I expected my 

er on a visit. No suspicion will arise. Personate that man—and 
as I owe life to one doctor, and expect much from another, I add ten 
ineas to his fee.’ 

“ ‘He placed the money in my hand—gave some general directions for 
my conduct—and when he thought me perfect in the I was to act, 
conducted me down stairs, and introduced me to the lord and lady of 
the mansion. No doubt he had prepared the parties for the visit—for the 
squire received me as an expected guest, and the lady welcomed me with 
a most gracious smile. The barber’s gossip at the inn had given me a 
key to the secret history of the establishment, and before I retired for 
the night, I had observed enough to show me in what relative positions 
the inmates of the hall were placed. 

“«« The squire was a man of fifty, with an unmeaning expression of face, 
and a frame of unusual strength. He was a sensualist of that low 
degree, who slumbers life away in never-ending inebriety. I never 
saw him absolutely drunk, nor could I say that he was ever altogether 
sober. From the time he rose until he retired for the night, the tankard 
was ever at his elbow. In sleeping and drinking, day after day was 
consumed. He seemed born for no purpose—nor had he a care beyond 
that regarding the quality of the liquors he indulged in. Nature had 
given him a herculean constitution—drunkards are occasionally long- 
lived—and so little impression had sensual indulgence and meqares | 
habits made on the lord of Kelburn Park; that he bade fair to reac 
that extreme range of existence, which men of more temperate habits 
seldom arrive at. 

“* His lady had not reached her thirtieth year, and to features of beau- 
tiful regularity united a faultless figure. The animation of her dark and 
brilliant eyes formed a striking contrast to the dull, unintellectual 
heaviness of the countenance of her liege lord. At first sight, there was no- 
thing in the fair one’s air or manner that would not have commanded the 
gazer’s admiration, but a closer inspection was unfavourable. There was 
pride upon the lip, and haughty impatience on the brow—while the whole 
expression of a face for w ich nature had done her all, was passion- 
ate impulse too violent to be controlled, and freely permitted to run riot. 

‘**My descriptive notices of the inmates of Kelburn Park shall close 
with my patron, the captain. In the prime of manly vigour, he had 
every advantage that a fashionable exterior and military air, com- 


bine. Although his features were regular, and his figure manly, his 


haughty manner took from the favourable impression they would have 

secured. He might exact obedience, but never command affection or 

respect. You may generally form a correct estimate of men’s disposi- 
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tions from the feelings 8 elicit from inferiors, and, in a very few days, 
I saw that the domestics of the hall regarded their besotted master with 
mixed sentiments of pity and contempt, while the captain was at the same 
time flattered, feared, and de ‘ 
i night, and reflected on my singular intro- 
duction to Kelburn Park, I felt convinced that some dark deed was con- 
. I had watched the lady and the captain, and it was quite 
evident that a criminal attachment existed between these guilty relations. 
Indeed, they took no pains to conceal their mutual passion. Even in the 
presence of the unfortunate husband, glances passed, and blandishments 
were interchanged; while at other times, so little did they study appear- 
ances, that it seemed that by both every prudential consideration was 
abandoned. 

«On the third evening after I was domiciled at the park, the captain 
followed me after supper to the apartment I had occupied, and although we 
had drank wine freely, his servant opened another bottle, and left us ¢ée- 
@-téte. We filled, and drank a glass or two. I saw that whatever the 
agency was which the captain expected from me, it was now about to be 
disclosed—and a few minutes proved that I was right in that conjecture. 

“ ¢ Davis,’ he said, calling me by the name I had assumed, ‘I think I 
have seen enough in your character, to warrant my reposing unlimited 
confidence in your secresy and discretion. ‘The world has gone hard 
with both of us. You have been hunted from society like a rabid animal, 
and J been crossed alike in love and in ambition. use I came later 
than my brutal brother into existence, that existence has been rendered 
miserable; and while he drones life away in stupid debauchery, I, with 
talent and spirit to take a bold position among my fellow-men, have not 
the means to open the path to fortune, but hang upon the bounty of a 
drunken sensualist, for the paltry income which enables me to hold the 
station of a private gentleman, to which birth and profession have entitled 
me. Would you do aught to better your condition, and win the lasting 
gratitude of aon whose powerful aid might help you to independence ?” 

“ ¢ T looked at him with distrust, and feared the coming declaration. 

‘** Speak,’ he continued, ‘I have put a question plainly, and I re- 
quire that it shall be as plainly answered.’ 

“«¢ When I know the service you require, I will then be the better 
enabled to reply.’ 

* ¢ The silence of a minute followed. The captain hesitated. I sawa 
passing struggle. Caution and reckless determination were opposed. 
The latter triumphed, and my patron thus addressed me : 

“*¢ So—I must disclose my purpose, and leave nothing to be guessed at! 
Well, be it so; and yet for one saved by a mere quibble from the rope a 
month ago, you seem marvellously disinclined to venture new experiments. 
Come, / will speak out, and, I have little doubt, speak also to sufficient 
purpose. You have been accused of murder. os victim, by every 
sacrifice, had earned your gratitude. You drugged her—pshaw !-—non- 
sense!—eleven out of twelve men declared it upon oath. There is a 
stranger— useless to the community, and obnoxious to the happiness of 
others—one whose removal would be of: no more consequence to man- 
kind than the rooting out a withered tree, and yet that useless existence 
of a mass of worthlessness has made two beings wretched.’ 
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«¢¢He paused. Our eyes were bent upon each other, and another 
minute passed. 

«¢Am I to speak all?’ he muttered, and filled the glass again. 
¢ Well, no partial confidence shall be yours, the veil shall be lifted, and in 
a double trust I shall repose—moral abasement and self-advantage. Did 

betray me—none would believe you. Men shun you as a monster— 
and there’s not a hind who would not refuse a cup of water to the mur- 
derer of a too confiding woman. ‘To me your crimes and necessities are 
full security. And now attend to me. At supper you sate at table with 
three companions. To achieve the.happiness of (wo, the third must be 
removed. Read you the riddle yet ?” 

“<¢T cannot affect to misunderstand your meaning; but why accuse 
me of a crime of which I have been declared guiltless ? If I have made 
one unfortunate mistake—’ 

“You should have the less objection to commit another. Listen to 
my proposal, and decline it if you please.’ 

““<] need not trouble you with any thing but the result of half an 
hour's conversation. The captain and I understood each other perfectly. 
The removal of his brother was determined, and I agreed to—’ 

“¢ Murder him!’ I ejaculated, with a shudder. 

“Oh no,’ returned the scoundrel, coldly, ‘I only consented to supply 
the means. In plain English, engaged to prepare the medicine—and the 
captain undertook to administer it.’— ' 

“Good God! and poison his unsuspicious brother ?” 

“The keeper gave an assenting nod. 

“¢Well, I have not time for longer gossip,’ and I shall briefly con- 
clude the story. The object of our operations was to avoid suspicion, and 
by slow but certain means, sap life’s foundation, and make the removal of 
the victim appear to be merely the result of natural decay. For a time 
the work proceeded well ; daily my patient became worse, and it: was 
bruited about the neighbourhood by ourselves, that the squire was killing 
himself by intemperance. As the doomed one evinced evident symp- 
toms of fast approaching death, his guilty wife and her more guilty para- 
mour, discarded the semblance of propriety altogether, and openly in- 
dulged in familiarities which even the dissolute would endeavour to con- 
eeal. The declining health of the husband, and the profligacy of the 
wife, at last reached the ear of a kinsman, and we heard, with consider- 
able apprehension, that he was about to visit Kelburn Park, and, what we 
dreaded more, bring an experienced physician with him. A secret con- 
sultation took place. I urged postponement—but the captain and the 
lady over-ruled the objections that I made—the death of the patient was de- 
eided—and, in a few mornings afterwards, the tenantry were apprised that 
their landlord had been found dead in bed, from apoplexy produced by in 
toxication. : je, 

“‘ «Even the rash precipitancy with which death had been effected 
— probably have escaped detection, had there not been an indecent 
and unusual haste in committing the corpse of the unhappy man to the 
grave to which he had been foully hurried. The funeral took place by 
torchlight on the second evening, and none of the gentry in the vicinity 
of the park were invited to be present. Whisperings, and doubts, and 
shakings of men’s heads, were succeeded by a burst of public indignation. 
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this popular display of dis the inmates of the hall 
7 which led the world to feliers that one foul crime had 
followed by another—that adultery had paved the way to murder. 
arrested. The body of the dead man nibenkiinied, and ample 
i the cause of his untimely decease established. The result is 
in a few words: a link in the chain of evidence was wanted, and 
supp lied it—’ 
“ * You became approver fy exclaimed. 
“ « A shrewd guess,’ said the ruffian—‘and brought the captain to the 
to escape. And now, sir, when you 
counsel me to return to the world, will you undertake to guarantee me 
@ gracious reception? But, hark! that bell tells that I am wanted—at 
supper hour you shall see me — Observe, that I trust you with an 
open window, and you can easily escape, could you but surmount—some 
fifty feet of solid masonry without.’ 
“He said—hurried down the corridor—bolted the door by which he 
retreated, and left me to myself. 
“When the sound of his retiring footsteps died away in the distant 
of the building, I felt as if relieved from the malignant influence 
of a demon in the shape of man. I had been listening tothe confessions 
of a wretch who had done to death the very being whom, at the altar of 
his God, he had sworn to cherish and protect ; and, at the bidding of the 
adulterer, removed an unsuspecting husband. Crime has its gradations, 
and of all the guilty the poisoner is the worst. And my life was hang- 
ing on a thread—the will of a wretch like this—a double murderer. 
t was to be done ?—and how was I to effect my deliverance? It is 
true I had the means of ridding the world of a monster, and there was a 
chance of escape afterwards. Alas! that chance was all but desperate, 
for, unacquainted with the building, how could I hope to gain an outlet, 
after the report of fire-arms had alarmed the scoundrels who were no 
doubt ever on the alert? I thought coolly for a moment. n violence 
was not calculated to succeed, and I must meet villany with cunning ; 
and while my spirit was buoyant with the prospect of ultimate success, I 
would mask my design effectually by assuming, in my bearing towards 
the keeper, a semblance of hopeless despondency. | 
“ For several days I maintained a moody silence—listened with in- 
difference to the gaoler’s remarks, and pore spoke to him in return. I 
thought that the scoundrel observed my increasing melancholy, as he be- 
lieved it, with satisfaction, and, by a steady perseverance in Seuapiien: 
succeeded to the fullness of my hopes. In a week he looked upon me as 
a despairing wretch who was only anxious to wear a miserable existence 
away, without sufficient energy to even contemplate any exertion to 
achieve his own deliverance. Even the most villains may be over- 
reached at times, and I lulled my keeper into a false security. _ I affixed 
the cord that bound my trunk, with a noose and slip-knot, to the iron 
bar the scoundrel had pointed out, and, as if I had forgotten to remove 
it, permitted him to discover what he believed to be deliberate prepara- 
tions for committing self-destruction. 
** When he entered we Se that evening I pretended to be sleeping. He 
left my on the table, observed me with a careless glance, and, as 
he down the passage, muttered to himself, ‘ Another week or 
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two, and the earl will receive some welcome intelligence, and I the pro- 
mised reward.’ : 

«¢Upon my soul!’ I returned, in an under tone, ‘you were never 
more mistaken in your life, my honest friend! but, hit or miss, the earl 
shall have intelligence within the allotted fortnight.’ 

«‘ How strangely is the human mind constructed! _I, in a madhouse 
—I in a room in which some moody wretch had ended life and misery 
—I, hopelessly situated as any of the victims who had preceded me, 

at the cord and iron, and looked forward to a scene of bloodshed 
ith as much indifference as if it were an ordinary event in every day 
existence. 

“ The night was bright and starry, and I continued standing at the 
open window which looked upon the deserted garden. It was a dreary 
and heart-sinking prospect, for the graves my scoundrel keeper had 

inted to lay just below. J was to fill the next. I laughed—it was a 
Fistor laugh—for I felt a full conviction that my intended murderer 
should precede me to the tomb. : 

o While I gazed vacantly from the window the moon rose suddenly, 
escaping from a cloud-bank which had hitherto concealed her. The 
streain of light was startling, and every shrub and object visible in broad 
daylight was now revealed distinctly. The soft moonbeams fell upon the 
graves—I reckoned them. ‘So,’ I muttered to myself, ‘four victims— 
and a fifth wanting, too—and I have been selected. Well, if I be fated 
to fill a secret grave, at least it shall be a bloody one. How soundly 

the dead! The ravings of despair—the furious outbursts of insanity 
hushed and quiet.’ 

“T stood with folded arms, still musing on the scene I looked on, and 
idly conjecturing who might be the tenants of these nameless tombs, 
and under what circumstances each spirit had quitted its tenement of 
clay. In the profound stillness of the night, the rustling of a falling 
leat would strike the ear—I heard a movement among the shrubs—and 
a figure, which seemed to have risen from the earth, stood in the centre 
of the grassy mounds, motionless as a statue! Had the dead risen ? was 
that form living clay, or a disembodied spirit ? My heart beat fast —I 
held my breath in terror and surprise—when suddenly the figure glided 
from the spot it occupied, mee the window where I stood, and sat 
down on a rustic bench beneath it. Before a minute passed, I ascer- 
tained that the a visiter was no ‘ spirit from cious : 


er world’—for 
a sigh so deep and melancholy, as that which only escapes from bosoms 





overloaded with hopeless sorrow, reached my ear—and a furtive glance 
from the open casement assured me that the distressed one was—a 
woman.” 
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THE MAN WHO IS ALWAYS CONSISTENT. 


“ ParsLueL,” said the dying Mr. Placid to his only son, “in your 
ings with the crooked and deviating world, be upright and straight- 
Take your course, and keep it. Be just to others, be true to 
will then be consistent. Men will eall you by all sorts of 
names, but never let them call you the man who has no consistency.” 

And Parallel Placid (junior now no longer) went quietly upon the 

igh-road of life, determined to be consistent. 

e had one idea: it was only one numerically, but in moral value, it 
was athousand. Up or down, rain or shine, right or left, north or south, 
he would be true to his point. His conduct should be marked by unde- 
viating consistency. 

Consistency would be a glorious thing, if what is consistent in one 
place were consistent in another ; at one time, were consistent; at an- 
other; in one person, were consistent in another. But consistency is 
considerably less comfortable and wise-looking, when it wraps around it 
in July the furs which were so welcome in January y or shivers at Christ- 
mas in the lace and muslin it fluttered in at Midsummer. 

But the conduct of young Placid was to be marked with undeviating 
consistency. 

“ What is so simple!” said Parallel, to himself, as he walked eagerly 
forward against a 0 that stood before him ; “ consistency is attainable 
by every body. What so safe, so agreeable! It is but to go straight 
on,” he continued, striking his ankle against an iron-railing that pro- 
jected into the path ; “and having once taken the precaution to select 
the right course, how is it possible to go—” 

But here Parallel was stopped at the very edge of a broad, deep ditch, 
into which he had nearly plumped, being ignorant that it crossed the 
road, and cut off all possibility of further progress in that direction. 

It needs scarcely to be said, in the first instance, that the man of un- 
deviating consistency is essentially a hero of matter-of-fact. Every 
thing that is not mathematically correct, is to him inconsistent. When 
I told Parallel the other day, that a man whom I had met in Shropshire, 
a descendant of the giant’s, was of a height and bulk so enormous, that 
it took me ten minutes to ask him how he did—he said the occurrence 
was inconsistent, for the question ought not to have occupied one instant 
more than the same inquiry addressed to a dwarf. And when we men- 
tioned that on the railway we had shared a common danger, “ being all 
in the same boat,” he pronounced it to be highly inconsistent to travel 
in boats upon railways. 

The consistency of Parallel is systematic and unimpeachable: it be- 
gins with the beginning. First for his thoughts. He is consistent from 
thoughts to words. What he thinks he must say. He believes that he 
forms au opinion, and thinks that he conceives an idea ; then out it 

must come, The opinion is not only unasked, but unwanted ; it is 
probably erroneous, and certainly ill-timed; but the suppression of it 
would seem to him grossly inconsistent. Nobody wants to know 
what he thinks and feels; but that is unimportant; he speaks out, be- 
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cause he is convinced that the man who has thoughts and feelings, and 
does not talk about them, can have no consistency. 

Then, for his words. He is consistent from words to acts. What he 
says, that he must do. Observe most particularly that he takes care 
generally to say nothing to his own personal cost or inconvenience ; but 
even should it happen so, the thing said is the thing done. Having de- 
clared in the morning that he meant to walk home, seventeen miles on 
a bad road, at night, he would consider it an inconsistency to ride, al- 
though the rain has come down soakingly and suddenly, and a convey- 
ance is unexpectedly on the spot. 

Then, for his acts. Here * is equally consistent—from act to act. 
What he has once done, that is the thing he must do again—or where 
would be his consistency! The road, whether the best or not, must be 
taken now, because it was taken before. Nine may not be the right 
number exactly, but it is the figure chosen, for the reason that it stands 
next to eight, and ten would be a inconsistent. 

From thoughts to words, from words to acts, and from acts to a re- 
petition of them, Parallel’s practice is easily traced; and at this point 
we find him consistent in a thousand respects besides. Thus he is con- 
sistent from a beginning to an end. Parallel, having once commenced, 
goes on to the legitimate close. Having advanced to the middle of the 
nero work, he finds, perhaps, that he is wrong ; that it is all a failure ; 

ut this is a discovery that never induces him to stop, for how incon- 
sistent it must appear to finish before the conclusion, and come to an end 
in the middle! He moves forward therefore to the completion, conscious 
of error indeed, but in perfect consistency with his commencement. 

As he goes abroad into social life, you may follow him in his relations 
with mankind, and detect more consistency everywhere. Thus, however 
others may change, he is the same in his bearing to them all. _The 
scrub of a lad whom he called Mike when he wanted his boots polished, 
he still calls Mike, when the scrub of a lad is known amongst his fellow- 
peers as Lord Japan. He is no enemy to courtesy ; far from it ; but he 

rizes consistency above every thing, and smacks his independent lips as 
salutes a noble by the ancient name of “ Mike.” 

The acquaintance, however, who happens to have descended in exact 
gee to the elevation of Mike, dropping down from the peerage to 

t-polishing, does not always command the exercise of a like virtue. 
To him, in his changes, Parallel cannot be the same ; for he proves that 
the man’s conduct in life has been so utterly inconsistent, that no rule 
of consistency will precisely apply to it. But upon some points he even 
here contrives to adhere to his principle. 

“TI can do nothing for him, sir. Not a shoe can he ever shine for me. 
He never blacked for me when a peer; how can I consistently emplo 
him in his present condition? Informer days, he never wanted a shil- 
ling of me; could I give him one now, or at any time hereafter, without 
mconsistency ?” 

As thus he reasons in the case of one, he would reason in the case of 
many ; and indeed the rule of consistency laid down by Parallel, always 
extends from an individual to a whole family. If he is to set foot in a 
circle, he must go all round it, and be at home everywhere. It would be 
quite inconsistent to be known to you, and not to know your friends. 
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He must of course become acquainted with your relations and com- 

i with the country ones, as they come successively to town. All 
that is consistent. Or he is ready, if you like, goengs page 
nexions to lodge him with, to take a trip with you out of the smoke, 
when London smoke is not consistent with his comforts. 

Numerous are the Parallels running (not very consistently) in all di- 
rections about the social world, whose principle it is, from one link of 
acquaintance to forge many. 

“So, you kage stat Lemily, do you? I must get you to introduce 
me.” 

“ Now is it not odd rather, that I should-never have heard before of 
your intimacy with the Commissioner, so much as I have desired an 
introduction ! 

“Ha !|—well— God bless me! and you visit often at the lodge ! 
only think. Well go up there together some morning or other ;—say 
to-morrow !” 

These men of consistency carry the principle rather far, when they 
thus lay it down as a law that a friend’s friends should be one’s own 
friends ; but the practice is a thousand times worse when it embraces 
friend’s wives as well. Now Parallel, be it known, is upon this point of 
his _— most positive and fixed. It is one of his favourite tenets, 
that between married people there can be no single friendships ; but that 


friendship necessarily includes man and wife. His maxim is, that a wife’s 
proper place is to be at her husband’s side, and that in every new inti- 
macy he may form, she should be, in her sphere, participant. His 
friend's wife must therefore be in heart and soul the friend of Mrs. 


Placid. If A. and B. take a fancy to each other, Y. and Z. must swear 
eternal constancy. 

Show to the consistent man his glaring inconsistency. Explain to 
him that two rational men may easily conceive and cherish for one an- 
other the purest regard; in opinions and sympathies they may be one, 
in pursuits and habits allied, in tastes and dispositions all that is conge- 

ial; their companionship productive of nothing but pleasure, mutual 
service, and mutual entertainment. But does it follow as a consequence 
—ask him—that the introduction of wife to wife would be the prelude 
of a similar delightful intercourse! That their natures would at once 
assimilate, and their souls become knit together, in compliment to the 
confraternity of their lords; or that Mrs. Parallel Placid would rush to 
meet her dear new friend’s embrace with any feeling short of that sweet 
and genial confidence which one crocodile reposes in another ! 

Parallel will, however, insist in reply, that the introduction is impe- 
ratively demanded by every rule of consistency, and that nothing can 
be more consistent than a friendly attachment between wives whose hus- 
bands are similarly united. 

“Crony cut me, to be sure, after years of intimacy, because my wife, 
becoming wonderfully friendly with Mrs. Crony, happened to speak of her 
as she richly d ; and we also broke up our old established acquaint- 
ance with Doubleshuffles, because that woman, bound always in the 
closest ties of affection to Mrs. Placid, could never by any chance give 
her a good word. But what of that! What does it matter so long as 
the intercourse terminates consistently !” 
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‘Think, Parallel, if thought be not utterly inconsistent—think of the 
infinite friendships sacrificed to your principle. Think of the radiant 
obscured, the towering hopes struck down. Think of the 
visions of a, agp’ the glowing pictures of never-ending sympathy: 
and companionship, the anticipations of conviviality in the me as time, 
and of succour in the sorrowful hour;—of the promise attending mu- 
tual endeavours and aspirations, struggling side by side, and perha 
together achieving success in an after day:—think of that one wy 
dream of early friendship in which the inexperienced heart is all confi- 
dence, and rainbows seem to have acquired an astonishing solidity and 
anence, and the gayest-coloured bubbles never break in the gras 
and the hard stone pavement springs like grass under the feet, while 
rascally “flesh and blood,” blushing for their past tricks, appear to be 
the most honest and uncorrupted pair imaginable, and “ body and soul,” 
both content, carry on their partnership without wrangling !—Think, 
man, of these rapturous images, all conceivable by the sentiment of an 
inspired friendship, and familiar to its passionate eyes ;—and then vainly 
attempt to calculate how many crystal chalices have been dashed from 
ee Nps how many of these rosy dreams have been dispersed ;—by 
what 

By a mere breath: the mingled breath of two fond wives, hitherto 
only nodding acquaintances, but at length eager, like their husbands, for 
the ecstasies of friendship; and now met together by appointment, over 
their first uninebriating cup of gunpowder, to lay the foundation of a 

tual alliance, and to love one another—oh, immensely ! 

To those who may like the pursuit of friendship under difficulties, 
these Parallel amities, and right lines of sympathetic communion, must 
prove eminently convenient ; husband shaking hands with husband, and 
wife embracing wife, the sons and daughters on both sides, all evincing 
an uncontrollable reciprocity of devotion, according to their ages. 

But, following Mr. Placid, as is our purpose, from this point, we trace him 
intothe path political. Here we find the hero of consistency, admirably, nay, 
exquisitely consistent! The one maxim with which he started was this; that 
the wisest, greatest, and most virtuous expedient ever devised for the service 
and security of the state is—an Opposition! Upon Opposition he looked, 
not as a necessary evil, or a disguised good—an accelerator, or a drag- 
chain, as the case may be; but asa glorious institution, a mighty pillar, 
and a grand bulwark ; to be consistently maintained in the best as in the 
worst of times. His advice to a minister would have been, “ First, catch 
your opposition.” Ofcourse, therefore, Parallel went at once into oppo- 
sition ; but “ moderate opposition ;” all extremes are inconsistent. With 
the party so regulated, and of course against the administration, he inva- 
riably voted; he joined no scattered sections of the opposing body on 
any occasion, however excellent their cause ; but sat in the centre of the 
fixed and formidable row ye the Treasury bench, and ten times a 


apa moved off in the division against government with unvarying 
ity. 

But when this had been done once too often for the minister, and the 
defeated captain of a cabinet gave place to the hero of opposition, Pa- 
rallel—as a man of consistency, steadily supporting his party, and 
pledged to the principles they upheld— y (so you think) crossed 
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the house, took his seat on the other side, and gave all his votes with the 
same unvarying fidelity to his new leader, the Spr ete for his part, 
had already settled Parallel high up on his bench of unflinching adherents, 
and entered him upon the thick-and-thin list. 

What a mistake ! Parallel never shifts at all. He, the consistent man 
—just to others, and true to himself—scorns to cross the house. He 
seeks no right-hand seat, but may be seen sitting as before to the left of 
the Speaker's chair. 

Well, some people have odd ee oe for particular seats, and 
he amongst them has a whimsical liking for his old pet place. Not he, 
he has no such preference—a Treasury bench would suit him as well. 
Then he has sunk into the degraded office of a spy and eaves-dropper 
in an adversary’s quarters. Not he—he does not esteem himself to be 
in the enemy’s camp at all. 

But surely he comes from amongst them all, and faithful to his prin- 
ciples, now developed in governmental forms, votes in the division with 
his ministerial leader! No, all that is quite wrong. Parallel sits where 
he sat before, and votes as he voted. In other words, he is a member of 
Opposition, and in “ moderate opposition” divides, as he ever divided. 

“Inconsistency!” he exclaimed, in answer to charges which will get 
abroad in whispers upon these occasions ; “ what, in retaining the very 
seat always so appropriated ; in refusing to shift when hundreds change; 
in voting against the minister as I have ever voted! This house I en- 
tered as a member of Opposition: I shall remain in no other character. 
Enemies I must expect, but the sharpest of them shall never prove me 

ilty of inconsistency.” 

Parallel is clearly of opinion, formed upon experience, that although 
the executive duties of an administration in its several departments, are 
of importance, and require to be discharged, its legislative and parlia- 
mentary functions are of the slightest possible moment, compared with 
the vast concerns and interests of opposition. 

“Let the ministry go on saving the country, but let the country (he 
argues) see that there is always a force to oppose them; that is what is 
wanted. Protect the cabinet if you please ; but always cherish and sup- 
~ your Opposition. A government is never wanting ; there will- ever 

statesmen to form an administration ; but if Parliament should 
once consent to part with its glorious Opposition, if the day should ever 
arrive when the ministerial benches fill to an overflow, and ‘there are none 
opposite to oppose—not one: then will the state have lost one of the 
firmest of the pillars which now render it indestructible! the invaluable 
support derived from the antagonistic principle!” - 

ut it insome way happened, notwithstanding this steadiness and in- 
veteracy of purpose, that Parallel, in his Parliamentary practice, failed to 
obtain in the right quarters a high character for consistency ; nor was his 
reputation in that t advanced by the course which he pursued 
from time. to time, with regard to many motions and measures brought 
forward. One he resisted this session, because it was resisted last ses- 
sion ; and though others agreed to carry it now, alleging that the differ- 
ence in respect to time had removed every objection, he took the more 
consistent course of persevering. Again: to a certain measure, which 
was likely to prove waen introduced in a particular form, mischievous in 
practice, he his strenuous opposition, and was one of a large ma- 
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jority; but upon another occasion, when the measure was again intro- 
duced, and his resistance to it was equally strenuous, he found himself 
rewarded for his consistency, by being left in a whimsically small mi- 
nority. 

Now why was this? and why call him inconsistent ? The inconsistency 
was wholly theirs, who had either altered the tendency of the bill, or re- 

uced it under the most dissimilar circumstances ; thus wheeling com- 
pletely round, while Parallel, steady, honest, plain-sailing fellow! simply 
repeated his vote, and maintained the integrity of his principles. 

Parallel’s consistency was not understood in that house—it was not 

reciated; and one example of it made in the character of a free and 
Eieasdens elector, cost him his seat as soon as an o portunity offered 
for ejecting him. The occurrence was simply shdenvanid surely it speaks 
to the skies for his consistency. 

In two places, a county and a borough, in each of which Parallel had 
a lawful vote to give, two candidates appeared bearing the same name; 
and to an elector interested in both contests, it appeared but consistent, 
voting for one, to vote for both. It may be mentioned, however, that 
the politics of the two candidates were as opposite as their colours, and 
these, perhaps, were crimson and sky-blue. But Parallel only saw in 
the support of the namesakes engaged in different contests, a clear case 
of consistency. 

“T have given my vote this morning to Wood, in Southwark,” he 
said, “and it would be grossly inconsistent now to refuse my vote to 
Wood in Middlesex !” 

And it is true enough that though the two Woods flourish in such 
different soils, when asked by the proper officer for whom he wished to 
vote, he consistently ot enc “‘ Wood!” 

This straightforwardness of purpose did him no service, and indeed the 
vote is said to have been his last public act, and a kind of leave-taking of 
political life. Some moral philosophers in these days scarcely know 
consistency from crookedness. 

Parallel’s conduct as a free and independent elector, was condemned. 
But we must accompany him into social life, and see whether, in yet a 
different light, he be still the same. Here in his various paths, he eit 
it is superfluous to say, his old principle ever before him ; but then this 
same consistency was often, or rather continually, his rock-a-head. He 
practised tyranny in place of affection, perpetrated mischief where he 
designed benefits, entangled himself in scrapes and dilemmas, and de- 
stroyed the fairest chances of creeping forward to security or soaring 
upward to success, by a rigid observance of his whimsical rule of con~ 
sistency. 

When he found that his youngest boy had broken the new pier-giass, 
reluctant to punish the dear little fellow alone, he flogged the whole 
seven for consistency’s sake; and when some kind soul (there’s plenty 
of Christianity in the world yet) offered to get the second lad into a 
public office (thus passing over the eldest son), and to send the fourth to 
a commercial academy (where the third had never yet been), the proposi- 
tion so perplexed Parallel with its extreme and intolerable inconsistency, 
that he rejected it past recall before he could escape from his bewilderment. 

Then, though he esteemed himself a prudent father, and had in reality 
a deep and strong flow of affection, he could not be prevailed upon to 
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settle his children in life according to their aptitudes ; leading them with 

tleness, yet i to their perdi. inclinations :—but instead, 
E ddeenelaall i , though placid in disposition as in name, to 
bring up one boy to this and another to that calling ;—not because the 
trade was prosperous, for it was an expiring one—nor because the lads 
liked it, for they hated it,—but simply all such important ~~ 
in the world should be taken with consistency, and his grandfather, who 
had also seven sons, had brought ee on, a professions at a 
period when they were the high road to fortune. The yee nem 
once commenced, the term of years must be completed, and, in the teet 
of ruin, the trade must be followed ; for, as he wave said, what can be 
more inconsistent than to learn an art and not practise it ! 

To this “complexion” then consistency brings him, when set in opera- 
tion upon the family scene ; and in relation to various other essential 
points of social and domestic experience he hardly fares better. One or 
two objections have been raised which some moralists would think as da- 
maging to his character, as politicians would deem his black-and-white 
electoral vote. 

Thus, he has been charged with allowing an insult to pass unexpiated, 
because the tone of the speaker was the tone of several at table. He 

the gross inconsistency of exacting redress from one, when the 
offence was offered by twenty. And it has further been alleged— 
although many will think this much less injurious to his morals—that at 
one time he would pay nobody. Consistency imperiously forbade it, and 
such a proceeding would be profligacy. 

“ It is true,” he is represented to have declared, as he sent his simple 
creditor away empty-handed, “it is true that the money is here, and 
that your claim is just ; but, as I cannot at this moment pay every body, 
it is clear that I cannot at this moment, with any pretence to consis- 
tency, pay you!” 

His peculiarity discovered itself more or less disadvantageously in 
many of his tastes and habits. He never read a line of Walter Scott. 
To peruse all that so voluminous an author had written was barely pos- 
sible ; and to read a poem and a novel or two would be absurdly incon- 
sistent. He never quitted England. Why? To go to Scotland with- 
out going to Ireland, to see France without seeing Italy, to traverse Asia 
without crossing the Atlantic, would be to render himself a monument of 
inconsistency. | 

Among his country preferences sometimes, is a tendency still to take 
the old coach road, crawl along it as he may, though the coach is gone 
and the engine roars in the distance; and among his town predilections 
is a liking for the old London inns with queer names. His father liked 
them, and his partiality is consistent. But Parallel would scorn to pa- 
tronise only one at a time ; there would be little consistency in that : so 
when he has dined at the Bolt-in-Tun, he feels that he ought to sup at 
the Bull and Mouth ; it looks so consistent. 

A different habit however is Parallel beginning to earry with him in his 
visitations among acquaintances. His consistency seems to tell him here, 
in lan more explicit than new, that where he dines he should sup; 
Sethah-Giaesss, dit where he calls bn onght to ite . Leaving a house 
Seen eres teaee ia a shane bell sypetrs to him a mere inconsis- 
tency. family being away, home seems so very inconsistent—such 
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an absurd place to goto. It would be equally so to prefer a stranger’s 
tenement to a friend’s. Parallel stops. 

He has a tendency to be religiously consistent in his cups. At one 
house, demons could not tempt or intimidate him into drinking a third 
glass ; at another house, angels could not persuade him to stop on the 

ing side of intoxication. There consistency absolutely requires 
him to go quite down, and perfect propriety stretches Parallel under the 


It will be found on investigation that he drank soda-water the first 
time he dropped in at one place ; and that he struck his head against 
the bottom of a punch-bow!l on his first visit at the other. He is con- 
sistent ever afterwards. The return visit to Parallel is sure to be attended 
with lege Sra same consequences, and the toper who was his host 
yesterday, admits that the new orgy has at least consistency to excuse it. 

One allusion may here be made that will show as well as any the pre- 
sent temper of Parallel, and prove that he is not invariably an answerer 
to his surname. Far less placid indeed than indignant is he, when he 
hears of that ever audible and ubiquitous compound of simples, the great 

bulating sg Young England ! 

Young England! He cannot understand the mame, and he knows 
there is no such ¢hing. He understands Old England. Ah! that in- 
deed is consistent. But there never was so monstrous an inconsisten 
as the bare idea of a Young England. There’s the Isle of Man, he re- 
marks, you may as well cal! that Young England. Britannia has now 
braved the battle and the breeze for a thousand years, and it is notorious 
that she has never had a boy. Search the births in the Times from be- 
fore the Conquest. The British Lion himself might as reasonably be 
expected to present the nation witha cub. Young England! The thale 
thing is the wildest of inconsistencies ! 

Parallel, of course, is not theatrically given. Open theatres with a 
banished drama, constitute, as he declares, the climax of the inconsistent. 
He never goes to the opera; he holds it to be inconsistent to pay for 
French dance and Italian song with English gold—especially as we bai 
a little of that sort of thing of our own. 

A sentence or two will suffice to indicate the opinions of the consistent 
man upon one or two topics of the day. He deems it extremely incon- 
sistent to describe the small allotment system as a little cluster of para- 
dises for the poor ; but he is convinced at the same time that the refusal 
to acknowledge, in the allotment of even half an acre, a something in- 
finitely more beneficial than nothing, is a decided inconsistency. He is 
friendly to bathing and wash-houses ; thinks soap a blessing, and rejoices 
when every body is well off for it. But soap he believes to be .a mate- 
rial that requires something like consistency, or the peaceful ablution 
may end in hot water and a bubble. 

From these, a few of his late opinions, we pass to a late event, and to 
Parallel Placid himself; and with a rapid sketch of the very last incident 
. his life with which we have been made acquainted, shall we bid him 

eu. 

Parallel then, after running a consistent course of wedlock for thirty 
years, is a widower. The lady who traduced Mrs. Crony in so friendly a 
spirit, and who in turn was belied by Mrs. Doubleshuffle with such genuine 
affection—that fair breaker up of consistently-formed friendships be- 
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tween married immaculates—is no more. Parallel Placid might well say 
that home was an inconsistent place to go to.: | 

Parallel’s seven So ete patteryee counties just at pip he 

rs the consistency equal dispersion. ' He himself is in an 
ro etc tae uite solitary. What remains for such a 
man } Parallel to do ? Is he to remain a widower ; that. at all,events 
would be rfectly consistent. Is he to marry again? , Consistency, the 
most rigid and scrupulous consistency, has not invariably condemned the 
alternative. Speciation may take to her pereh upon the ground and 
sit on either end of it, while her eggs are being hatched in the clouds, 

Will Parallel continue widower, or become Benedick the Second !—a 
“ married man” the second time! Further catechising would be incon- 
sistent. Parallel will marry again, and there’s an end. 

Yes, the end is here, for what remains! The man of. consistency is 
to take a second wife, and being “always consistent” his choice is doubt- 
less made, It is, Parallel is nearly sixty, and chooses.accordingly.. He 
is not old—though far from young. He may count twenty white winters 
upon his dark gray hair yet. He looks well, is well, and is likely to be 
well. His family are self-supported, sheltered, havened, so far eed 
all fear of peril to any of them, that even the youngest of the seven 
revels in a sunshine where he can never feel a fit of shivering from the 
chilling embraces of a step-mother. With a consistency almost, if not 
entirely unimpeachable, Parallel may marry again at fifty-five and up- 
wards ! 

And yet there is something in a marriage at that age !—sons!—grand- 
sons! But this is perfectly absurd. All depends on a consistent choice ; 
and that once made, the world may well wish the wedded joy, and the 


wedded may well calculate on the realisation of the wish. Happiness, 
therefore, will light on the choice of Parallel. He is a man of undeviat- 
ing consistency, and the new Mrs. Placid will be gay, charming, good- 
humoured, vastly good-humoured ; she will be pretty, ripe, radiant with 
a desire +? Brew hospitable to a fault (if such a thing could be), kind 


to every body that deserves kindness, and a few here and there who do 
not—resolved to please all her husband’s friends, but especially deter- 
mined, of all earthly things, to delight her husband, Such is the lady 
whom Parallel will choose, and her age must be 

Ah! there's the point. All else is unexceptionable. But Parallel you 
know is a man of consistency ! : 


And addresses himself to a lady— 

True, of the exact age of his first wife; and he and his first wife mar- 
ried almost as a girl and boy. 

“T am consistent in every thing,” placidly remarked Parallel. ‘‘ My 
first wife when we married was eighteen ; my second wife when we marry 
next week will be eighteen also! Ah! I am always consistent !” 

Alas! for the man of undeviating consistency! Every body is wisl- 
ing every body else a happy new year just now; and possibly Parallel may 
come in for his small pickings in the scramble of the millions. But, if 
we remember aes once philosophically remarked that having long 
since made up his mind to live, he tho t he should one day or other 
make up his mind to die ; just for the sake of consistency. Now when 
sixty marries eighteen———but he knows best about the time, He is 
always consistent ! 
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TWELVE DAYS AT TIFLIS. 


BY THE HONOURABLE C. STUART SAVILE. 


6, ‘Dame evening after our arrival at Tiflis, (October 27, 1832,) Meerza 
Saulik, a noble Persian, at that time resident there, invited us to his 
house. We found iim a very kind, good-humoured person, well ac- 
quainted with the English language, which he had acquired in England 
while in the suite of the Persian Ambassador to our court. After 
smoking several pipes of most delicious tobacco, we partook of a most 
‘splendid supper in the Persian style. Our host informed us that we 
must remain in Tiflis some time, as he was certain we should not be 
tired of it, and to give additional weight to his persuasions, he pro- 
mised to show: us every object worth seeing, a promise which he most 
7 fulfilled. 

« On the following day we accompanied Meerza Saulik about the town 
and the surrounding country, mounted on some horses belonging to his 
stud, and were delighted with all we saw. On the roofs of the houses 
many beautiful women were visible, whose charms, report, in speaking 
of them, had not exaggerated. They were generally about the middle 
height, with regular features, black hair, and dark piercing eyes; very 
arched eyebrows, clear, fresh complexions, and cheeks delicately rose- 
ate. Their figures were beautifully shaped, their bosoms full, their 
waists elegant and slender, while the dress usually worn was not un- 
becoming. ‘The Georgian men are in general very handsome, strongly, 
but gracefully made; their costume is the most tasteful male attire 
that can be possibly worn; I prefer it to the dress of the Circassians, 
seevral of which fine-looking people I saw riding about the town. 

In the evening we went to the house of a Georgian nobleman, the 
Prince Sumbatoff, to whom the Meerza had presented us. On’ arriving 
at the prince’s mansion, we were shown into an apartment magnificently 
carpeted, and furnished in a very gorgeous style, where we found as- 
sembled a large party of Georgians, habited in their beautiful cos- 
tumes. Our Bein was a cheerful, handsome-looking personage, of 
about thirty years of age, who received us with many compliments, and 
expressed his hope of our being entertained with the amusements that 
were going forward. 

These commenced with music and dancing, performed, not by the 
company, but by hired musicians and dancing girls; among other 
songs was a Georgian air of great simplicity and sweetness, which ap- 
peared a great favourite. At its conclusion, a dancing-girl performed 
a native dance, consisting entirely of graceful and languishing pos- 
tures, 

In the meanwhile, our host presented us to his niece, a girl of 
fourteen years of age, but whom I should have taken for two 
years older, such is the difference of effect between the warm climate 
of Georgia and the more temperate one of England. Zoféa, for such 
was the name of the young princess, was one of the most beautiful 
- girls I ever beheld—she approached nearly to perfection. Those eyes, 
those brows, that shape, could scarcely be surpassed. What features 
could have been more pleasing and regular—what countenance more 
expréssive—what feet and hands so small and “ thoroughbred ?” 
Jan.—vou. LXXUI. No, CCLXXXIX. I 
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Several of the guests having requested her uncle to allow her to © 
dance, he consented, as it is a custom in the country for the inhabi- 
tants to permit their daughters and nieces to dance before their guests. 
I could not help calling to mind, that “‘ on Herod’s birthday, the 

of Herodias danced before the guests, and pleased Herod.” 

At her uncle’s command, the enchanting young Georgian rose up, 
and ese gptaanen in the midst of the room, charmed us all by the 
grace of her movements; as may be supposed, the performance was 
received with universal applause. 

After the singing, dancing, and conversation had continued for some 
time, during which refreshments had been constantly handed round, 
supper was announced, and our host leading the way, we followed 
him to a large saloon, where one of the most magnificent banquets I 
had ever seen was laid out. I must not here forget to mention a cus- 
tom well worth notice, and which to one possessed of a weak head, 
might be productive of rather awkward consequences ; it is as follows : 
Before the guests sit down, the host takes a large glass vessel, shaped 
like a horn, and which holds a quart of wine; having filled it, he — 
drinks the contents off at a draught, fills it again, and hands it to one 
of his guests, who imitates the example of his host, and drains the 
goblet; then filling it again, he bands it to his neighbour, and so 
round, until every person present has swallowed the contents of the 
vessel. There is one redeeming clause to this rather extraordinary 
feat—the wine is delicious, and so pure that intoxication thereupon 
causes no headach the next morning. 

After supper, the singing and dancirg and other amusements re- 
commenced, and continued till a late hour, when the party broke up; 
not, however, before we had received several invitations from our new 
Georgian friends. 

The next morning we went with Meerza Saulik, to see the distribu- 
tion of prizes at the Academy of Tiflis. There wasa large party 
assembled. The distributors of the various prizes were some old 
priests, who sat in the front room, opposite the boys. The ceremony 
commenced by the different teachers making speeches in their native 
languages—Russian, French, German, Turkish, and Persian — con- 
cerning the merits of their pupils and éhemselves. All this time pipes 
and sherbet were handed round, together with coffee and sweetmeats. 
On the speeches being concluded, several boys were called forth and 
presented with prizes according to their respective merits ;) after which 
they danced some French quadrilles, under the direction of their danc- 
ing-master, who, by the by, did not make a speech. 

In the evening, we had an invitation from several Georgian noble- 
men to accompany them to the baths. This may appear a curious 
custom, but it is the case, as an invitation from a person to others to 
accompany him to the baths is as common as asking them to dinner. 
The present party was numerous: among them were Prince Sumba- 
toff, Meerza Saulik, and a young Baron Roseu, eldest son to the go- 
vernor of the province of Georgia. The ‘ baths” are a splendid set 
of buildings. On entering, I was struck by the magnificent appear- 
ance of the vaulted domes, the lofty and spacious halls, the beauty of 
the architecture, and the blaze of light; indeed, all around was a true 
specimen of the gorgeous East, and of oriental luxury. 
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. We were first conducted into a large vaulted room, where’we un- 
dressed and put on a garment suited to the bath. When all were 
properly equipped, the whole party proceeded to the chief chamber, 
an immense hall, in which were numerous ,small: baths arranged 
round the walls, containing running water of different degrees of heat, 
into which we descended by marble steps. The hall itself was kept 
heated by fires lighted under the floor. The water was sulphurous and 
naturally hot. In this bath-room we remained four hours and a 
half, jumping first into one stream and then into another; coffee 
and pipes being continually handed round. The lans were 
singing, talking, and telling tales, the whole time. Before I came out, 
I was shampooed, which, during the operation, occasions a curious, 
‘but by no means disagreeable, sensation. Methought, at times, 
that my joints must have been dislocated, they cracked so audibly. 
The shampooers, however, are so well skilled in their art, that they 
never cause their client the slightest pain. The operation of sham- 
pooing is considered very good for the health, and I am inclined to 
accord with that opinion, as it renders the limbs supple, and causes 
all stiffness of the joints to vanish. Having finished dressing, we 
were conducted to another apartment brilliantly illuminated, where we 
found a banquet waiting, and festivity, crowned with mirth, concluded 
the amusements of the evening. 

Meerza Saulik came to us the next day, and brought us an invita- 
tion from the Baroness Roseu, the wife of the Governor of Georgia, 
who was absent from Tiflis during our stay. The baron is the Russian 
governor, but there is also a Georgian governor (of Tiflis) who has a 
‘ nominal power. The baroness received us very civilly, and asked us 
a great many questions about England. She had a numerous family 
of sons and daughters, the latter of whom were learning English, and 
made me tell them the names of a great many things. After a visit of 
about two hours, we took our leave, and accompanied by the Meerza, 
Spanish doctor, and a Russian colonel (of the navy), we took a ride 
several miles out of town. The colonel was a very accomplished per- 
son, who had made several voyages in British frigates ; he spoke Eng- 
lish very fluently, and was possessed of much information. His name 
was Copreanoft. The Doctor Bartoni was a Spaniard, who had lately 
come to Tiflis, and being a very eminent physician, of whom these 
countries are much in want, he was in great repute. He was an ad- 
— linguist, there being scarcely a language he did not under- 


Meerza Saulik—whose kindness and attention to us were such as I 
can never forget—took us during our ride to all the most picturesque 
spots surrounding Tiflis; and never before did I gaze upon such mag- 
nificent and majestic scenery. tis 

Tiflis is situated about fifty miles distant from the Caucasus, whose 
snowy summits rise proudly in the horizon, The town and suburbs 
together, with the gardens, are about four leagues in circumference ; 
few, however, of the houses are built close together, each generally 
standing alone in the midst of a garden. The roofs of the houses are 
flat, and are the usual places of resort to the inhabitants, particularly 
to the women, who do. not walk much about in public; the Georgians 
having the same custom as the Persians, of secluding their wives from 
12 
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the gaze of man. A young girl, however, before her marriage, is per- 
mitted to mix in society. It was consequently fortunate for me that 
Zoféa Sumbatoff was unmarried, or in all probability | should have 


never beheld her lovely countenance. Among the Georgian men there 
are few who are not handsome, and their costume sets them off to 
much advantage. | 

- During the time we stayed at Tiflis, we went to a great many enter- 
tainments, but as they were all similar to that given by Prince Sumba- 
toff, I shall pass over them without particular notice. On the Sth of 
November, however, one of the chief persons in the place, Prince Ama- 
toni, obtained leave from the police to give a real Georgian party, in 
the manner they used formerly to be given, but which the Russians have 
chosen to put down (since they obtained possession of the country), for 
reasons best known to themselves. After much trouble and persuasion, 
the prince received permission to give the entertainment, one of the 
arguments used by him being, that he wished to show the English a 
specimen of real Georgian magnificence. 

At sunset, we proceeded to the mansion of the prince, who, on our’ 
entering the chief saloon, came forward and welcomed us in the most 
hospitable manner. He was a truly~handsome man, tall, strongly 
made, and possessing a cheerful, good-humoured countenance. ‘The 
house was scented with the most exquisite perfumes, and illuminated 
with lamps covered with glittering jewels ; the whole scene was one 
blaze of magnificence. There were no chairs in the different apart- 
ments, but the company sat cross-legged on the ground, reclining on 
cushions. Musicians and dancing-girls were assembled, ard from time 
to time performed before us. The Georgian mode of dancing is 
totally different from the European ; the performers do not skip about 
like an opera ballet-girl, but move slowly and gracefully along, raising 
their arms, and waving them gently through the air, at the same 
time throwing themselves into various languishing postures. The mu- 
sic during these dances is tender and plaintive, and is well adapted to 
the attitudes of the performers. 

Besides the musicians and dancing-girls, there were some persons 
who officiated as buffoons, and caused roars of laughter whenever they 
spoke. One of these men drank two quarts of wine at a draught, 
without once stopping to take breath. He must have had a strong 
head, tor he seemed none the worse after it. - 

We had not been long arrived, before Zoféa entered with her uncle, 
looking more beautiful than ever. I had forgotten to mention the 
manner of saluting a Georgian lady. You walk up to her and raise 
her hand to your lips, when she kisses your cheek. There was 
present a daughter of our host, Prince Amatoni, whose beauty how- 
ever, though great, was not to be compared’ to that of Zoféa. The 
two formed, in the course of the evening, a Persian dance, 
which met with universal applause. A’ dancing girl afterwards went 
through’ a most curious exhibition, the most astonishing feat of which 
was, that she several times stood still and began to move her throat 
without stirring any other portion of her «person, not even her head. 
How ‘she esse 30 it was impossible to ascertain ; I do not think she 
knew herself. Even Meerza Saulik said, that he had never beheld 
any thing similar. After the dancing, several persons performed feats 
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of: activity, which were wonderful. The banquet was now announced, 
on which we all arose, and some folding doors at the end of the room 
ing, @ most brilliant sight presented itself to our view—as. beau- 
tiful as it was novel. Upon an embroidered carpet, which was spread 
upon the ground, a most splendid banquet was laid out. Behind 
every dish was a lamp ornamented with jewels. Knives and forks there 
were none, we partook of what was laid before us with our fingers, 
asmall vessel of rose-water being placed by each person for the pur- 
of ablution. We sat cross-legged on small mummuds,* one of 
which was spread before each cushion, all of which were covered with 
gold and silver fringe, and ornamented with embroidery. The banquet. 
consisted of all sorts of Eastern dishes: pillaffs, kabobs, lambs stuffed with 
pistachio nut, mountain venison dressed with fruits, sherbet, and an in- 
numerable number of other dishes. The wine was delicious, resembling 
the Burgundy of Clos-Vougeot. It is to be lamented that this wine 
cannot be procured out of the country, as it will not bear the slightest 
journey, and turns sour if taken to any distance, It is not very strong, 
but. is so pure, that even when it has caused intoxication no evil effects 
follow. 

At the banquet, I had the good fortune to be next to Zoféa, 
who seemed much amused at my attempts at sitting cross-legged 
I am afraid I was very awkward, as it was my first essay. Alas! 
I shall never see the beauteous Georgian again, as, should I ever 
revisit Tiflis, she will be married, and secluded from public gaze.+ 
During the time we were engaged in feasting, the music continued, as 
well as the performance of the dancing-girls. The buffoons also, who 
sat at the lower end of the carpet, kept the company in the highest glee 
by their jokes and repartees. After the repast was finished, the guests, 
who were nearly all much elevated with the wine they had ‘taken, rose 
up and in full chorus roared out a Georgian national air, after which 
they proceeded to the adjoining saloon and gave vent to their mirth in 
dancing and jumping about. The entertainments of the evening con- 
cluded with feats of activity and gymnastics, performed by the buffoons, 
after which we took leave of our hospitable host. 

Among the mountains surrounding Tiflis are a race of warriors, 
about whom little is known.t The Circassians, for such is their appel- 
lation, are a most gallant and hardy people. They are much dreaded 
by the Russians, to whom they are implacable enemies. They fre- 
quently descend in great force from the Caucasian mountains and 
attack the Russian caravans, and, having plundered them, take as 
many prisoners as possible, and carry them off blindfolded to their 
haunts, where they keep them until they are ransomed or exchanged. 
Should any attempt be made at rescuing their prisoners, they are imme- 
diately slain. It is said, with what truth I cannot affirm, that, situated 
in the heart of the mountains, unknown to any but the Circassians, is a 
most beautiful and romantic country, upon which nature has been most 
lavish... The climate is said to be healthy, and the face of the country 
covered with natural woods and green grass; but before you can ar- 
rive there the most terrific precipices must be passed over. This spot 
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* A Nummud is a small carpet, of the size and shape of a hearthrug. 
fm Sumbatoff was married about two years after my visit to Tiflis, 
This was during the year 1832. 
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the Circassians alone are acquainted with, and take every precaution to 
prevent the Russians from discovering the passes, and should a fall of 
snow take place while a Circassian is in one of the towns in the valley, 
he remains there till it has thawed away, lest the marks of his horse’s 
feet should betray the mysterious path. 

The Circassian horses are good, and so sure-footed that they can 
gallop over the most rocky ground without tripping; they are capable, 
too, of enduring great fatigue. It is a wonderful and awful sight to 
see a horseman causing his steed to bound from rock to rock, and to 
clear the most dangerous chasms with apparent unconcern. About 
three weeks before I arrived in Tiflis, as a caravan was proceeding 
along a defile of the Caucasus, a Russian general happened to be riding 
about twenty yards in advance of the rest, when two mounted Circas- 
sians darted suddenly from behind a rocky fragment, pulled him 
from his horse, and, ere he could be rescued, galloped off with their 
prize, and were lost sight of before the followers of their prisoner had 
recovered from the surprise caused by the audacious feat. The Cir- 
cassians never take their captives beyond their outposts, where they keep 
them till they are exchanged. In the present instance they had se- 
cured a general, whose ransom would be in proportion to his rank. 

The appearance of a mounted Circassian is very fine and striking. The 
ease with which he manages his horse, his erect and proud carriage, to- 
gether with his noble features, all combine to render him a most im- 
posing spectacle. The Circassian dress is a kind of frock-coat, orna- 
mented with gold bands, and having cartouches at the breast. Upon 
the head is a black sheepskin cap, of circular form; underneath the 
coat is an embroidered waistcoat, or rather undercoat, to which a pair 
of wide shelwars (trousers) are fastened by a girdle, and tied to 
the ancle with a richly-worked bandage. In their belt they wear a 
huge dagger, at their side hangs a large curved broadsword, across 
their back is slung a long gun, and in the hinder part of their belt is 
stuck a pistol. Armed as they are in this fashion, and being, besides, 
perfect masters of their weapons, it is not surprising that they should 
have proved themselves such formidable opponents. They are capital 
shots, and, even when mounted and at full speed, seldom miss their 
mark. The Circassians are generally Mussulmans, while the Geor- 
gians are Christians. 

We found at Tiflis, that in future our journeys must be performed on 
horseback. In consequence, Meerza Saulik was kind enough to pro- 
cure horses for us to ride, and mules to carry our baggage as far as 
Tabreez, in Persia, distant four hundred miles. Two muleteers were 
also hired totake care of them. For each of the animals we gave four 
ducats, which was to cover every expense. Our muleteers were Per- 
sians belonging to the province of Azerbijan, and spoke the Turkish 
language only. 

n the 7th of November we mounted our horses and quitted Tiflis. 
Meerza Saulik, and several of the chief Georgians, accompanied us 
for a few miles out of the town, after which they bade us adieu, and 
wishing us a safe and a journey, returned to their homes. 

Before concluding this brief notice, I cannot help once more express- 


ing my gratitude to the inhabitants of Tiflis, and to Meerza Saulik. 
Never can I forget the extent of their kindness and hospitality. 
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SPEECHMAKING. 


WE have been told that we are a bell-ringing people—we are cer- 
tainly a speechmaking people, and perhaps there is some affinity be- 
tween the two accomplishments. The tongue goes like a clapper, the 
clapper like a tongue; bells are often cracked, so are orators, and there 
is plenty of empty sound about both. 

peech, it is said, was given to us to conceal our thoughts—speeches 
were certainly bestowed to make manifest our stupidity. How many 
aman might have gone creditably through the world, bey. for sen- 
sible, discreet, nay, profound, had he only been gifted with that most 
rare, most happy accomplishment, the art of holding his tongue. 

But speechmaking is one of our curses, it besets us in every stage, and 
every condition of life. We come into the world, and while we are yet 
but half breathing in this nether sphere, some prosy friend of the fa- 
mily—who dines with the master of the house upon the happy occasion 
—rises after dinner, and with all due gravity makes a speech, prophetic 
and anticipative of all manner of happiness and good prospects for the 
new-comer, whose health and long life are then duly pledged in a bum- 
per. We get out of long clothes and into short jackets, and go to 
school. Speeches again. How gravely are we taught to mouth them 
—Henry V.’s speech before the battle of Agincourt—Antony’s speech 
over the dead body of Ceesar—Norval’s autobiographic oration in 
“‘ Douglas”—Portia’s unsuccessful pleading to the mercy-hating Jew. 
A little later, and we spout at a debating society. Whether Cesar or 
Pompey were the greatest men—whether a town or a country life be 
preferable—whether Columbus or Captain Cook rank highest among 
navigators; such are the grave questions we settle in ponderous ora- 
tions. As we get older we don’t get wiser. A few make speeches in 
the -House of Commons, those not so highly favoured put up with the 
vestry. We may be patriotic about the nation, or patriotic about the 
parish—denounce the premier’s job in the one, or the churchwardens’ in 
the other—wax eloquent about the nation’s glory, or the parish’s 
credit—the nation’s treasures, or the parish-pump. Whatever we do 
we make speeches about. We get up a charitable institution—speeches 
and resolutions. We set on foot a charitable dinner—speeches and 
toasts. Tired of public life, we drop in to supper to our friend’s at 
No. 12, over the way. The master of the feast at No. 12, expresses 
his delight at seeing us, in a neat and appropriate address, over the 
first reeking tumbler of grog. Not knowing where to fly to from 
Speeches, we betake ourselves to a theatre, and find the League 
speechifying in Covent-Garden. In hopes of an oratorio, we invade a 
Missionary meeting at Exeter Hall, just as the speaker of the night has 
got upon his legs. In a frantic state we turn into a tavern only to be 
turned out by the eloquence of a newly-instituted Codger’s Club; and 
our afternoon's saunter in the park is destroyed by a fellow—a religious 
speaker—holding forth under a tree. Everywhere speaking, every man 
an orator, every day a speech. We despair of the world—we meekly lie 
down and give up the ghost—more speeches. A funeral oration is spoken 
should a man chance to die rich and respectable, or if, unluckily, he 
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should pop off some fine morning in front of the Old Bailey, his own 
last is and dying confession ring the last sounds in his ears. Yes, 
a speech—a speech—-a speech, while the rich earth thumps its greasy 
clods over the coronetted coffin—a speech while the rope tightens, and 
the criminal strangles! : 

Ask a man the bead-roll of his accomplishments. Can he write 
a sonnet? No, Or repeat the multiplication-table? No. Or box 
the compass? No. Or think an original thought? No. Or utter a 
grammatical sentence? No. Or make a speech? Ah! he has you 
there—he should think so. Make a speech! come, it would be ra- 
ther too bad if he couldn’t do that—any body can dothat. Hear him 
return thanks for his health, or propose Snooks’s, and many happy 
returns of the day—not make a speech indeed ! 

Smythe Smithers is indignant, and has he not reason? was there 
ever found a man who confessed that he could not make a speech— 
except, indeed, when the avowal was a pleasant preface to an oration, 
even longer than usual, ‘ If reading and writing come by nature,” so 
does speechmaking. We only wish nature were as prodigal of the 
two first gifts as she is of the last. Yes, it is a melancholy fact, the 
vast mass of mankind were born orators; or, at ail events, think so— 
the effects are much the same. In hall and_on hastings, at monster- 
meetings, or where ‘‘ two or three are gathered together,” in the London 
Tavern or the tup-room, we groan under their burden—we recognise 
the plague, worse than the plagues of flies or of frogs—the plague of 
speeches, 

‘** Much speaking” has been proved ere now to be a rotten reed to 
lean on, but we take it for an oaken staff. We meet and we make 
speeches—we eat, and drink, and we make speeches. From the 
highest to the lowest, we “‘ take the liberty of saying a few words.” 
The speech from the throne is replied to by the speech from the pot- 
house parlour; and yet in our impudence, every time that we practise 
our unhappy propensity, we excuse our deficiencies, upon the prover- 
bial plea, consecrated by the use of ages—certainly dark ones—of 
‘“* unaccustomed as we are to public speaking.” Alas! it would be 
b= for us if we were so; and unaccustomed to public listening as 
well. | 

Thousands of years ago, when Demosthenes thundered against 
Philip, and chinked the coin of the King of Macedon in his pocket as 
an echo to his rolling sentences, a certain young Athenian—great per- 
haps in a Grecian Codger’s Hall—or reading for admission to plead 
before the Areopagites,—inquired of the ‘‘ old man eloquent” the three 
essential necessaries for oratory. ‘‘ Action,” replied he who fulmined 
over Greece, ‘* action! action ! action!” Now Demosthenes was cer- 
tainly a good authority upon the point, and yet we take leave to tell his 
respectable shade, that in this instance at least he did not quite prove 
his similarity to the king, who never said a foolish thing. What should 
we say to the artist who upon being asked what were the three great 
requirements for a painter, would answer, “* Framé—frame—fraine ?”’ 
We should, we takeit, hardly write up the maxim in letters of gold for 
the behalf of young academicians—the more particularly—we are con- 
strained to say’it with sorrow—as a good many of them appear to be 
already too familiar with some such dogma, and too much given to 
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handle their brushes in its spirit. We should condemn the advice as’ 
tending to‘make every man who has hands to daub paint on canvass 
imagine himself an-art genius. We must take some such exception 
to, Demosthenes’ famous precept, as tending to make every man who 
has arms to fling about him, or feet§to stamp with, imagine himself an 
Artesian well of eloquent words. For does it not appear as if the saying 
of the old speechmaker of Greece were practically acted upon here— 
perhaps unknowingly—to a very great extent? Analyse our current 
oratory. How often may you search for high thoughts and find— 
action ;—for wise maxims, and find—action ;—for sparkling wit, and 
find—action? For thought, wit, and wisdom—action, action, action ; 
and some orators we have seen and heard practically translate “ action” 
by putting their hands in their breeches pockets. 

Demosthenes used to address the waves. We wish, with all our 
heart, that a good many of our modern chief orators would confine 
themselves to the same murmuring audience. To see them shouting to 
the raging sea would be a happy sight for quiet, loving people—next 
happiest to seeing them floundering in it! 

Oh, your speechmakers have much to answer for! How many plea- 
sant parties have they damped—how many weary hours have they in- 
flicted on us. True, they sometimes act like many drops of laudanum, 
and, 

Sleep it is a pleasant thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole. 


But not to them belongs the credit of closing our drooping eyelids, and 
wrapping us in sweet forgetfulness—we sleep in spite of them—the 
more eloquent they try to be in speech the more sound we get in sleep 
—and the more sound they try to be in argument—the more eloquent 
we become in snoring. 

Who has not known a pleasant party—utterly done for—every 
element of its pleasantness extinguished by the demon of speech- 
making throwing his wet blanket overit. The interesting conversation 
—the smartly maintained argument—the quick repartee—the good- 
humoured badinage—all paralysed in a moment by some unhappy 
speechmaker, who rises from his chair, like a ghost through a trap- 
door, and in an unfaltering stolid voice asks permission to propose a 
toast. 

It is granted, of course. You know that all is over—the blow has 
been struck—enjoyment is lying sprawling under the table, dying or 
dead. You may as well take your hat and go home disconsolately in 
the rain—you know what will follow. You know that the wretch is 
going to propose your host’s health—you know all that a creature of 
the kind says—he is always sure that the toast he is about to give re- 
quires no comment—that its object requires no eulogium from him to 
make them all do that toast due honour. That they all know their 
friend—their excellent—their valued friend—and that as surely as he 
is known he is esteemed—that they all can and do appreciate those 
many excellent qualities which have so generally endeared him either 
asa husband, a father, or a friend. Knowing this, and feeling this, 
he. did believe himself called upon to &c, &c. &c. All. the com- 
mon-place cant of compliment is duly gone through ; and the deuce of 
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it is that the matter don’t end here. The toastee (there is no law 
against ong words as against coining half-crowns) is in duty bound 
to return , which process he performs by disclaiming seriatim all 
the flattery lavished upon him, and too often winding up by plaster- 
ing it more upon another, whe in his turn repeats the interesting 

ion. And so it goes round—the mania is as catching as the small- 

Every body proposes evey body else’s health. It would be an 
insult given, to leave out any body—received, to be left out by every 
body. Conversation, amusing or instructive, gives place to a vapid 
round of compliments, neither instructive, nor amusing, nor sincere. 
You no more mean what you say when you make an ordinary but- 
tering after-dinner speech than you do what you write—when you 
finish a letter with “ Your most obedient servant,” and address it to a 
fellow whom you mean to kick the first time you can catch him. We 
never listen to the dreary round of inevitable compliments upon 
common-place virtues—which so often circles about a mahogany table 
without thinking of a churchyard—upon its epitaphs—its chiselled in- 
scriptions telling us that every sinner lying there was a saint—every 
rotting mass the remains of virtue beatified—while well do we know 
that all is but empty words—a glaring sample of conventional lying! 
The ordinary flatteries of speechifying are just as valuable as the or- 
dinary flatteries of epitaph-manufacturing. 

Puns are frequently anti-conversational. A rattling shower of bril- 
liant equivoques falls like grape-shot among the marshalled forces of 
an argument, utterly disconcerting their arrangement, and interfering 
with their effect. We have often been amused at seeing a hair-brained 
punster open fire, to the utter break down of a learned discussion, and 
the quenching of every thing like enthusiastic energy. Then people who 
cannot meet the equivocutor with his own weapons—look sulky—pack 
up their stores of heavy matter, and scowlingly quote Dr. Johnson, upon 
the mysterious connexion between making puns and picking pockets. 
Punning, however, is a small vice in comparison with the huge crime 
of social speechmaking. It makes you laugh even, although you are 
vexed at being stopped short in the full swing of your eloquent de- 
velopment of a favousite hobby—but the interruption of the speech- 
maker has no such redeeming point. To make even-an ordinarily bad 
pun, requires some sort of talent—infinitessimal perhaps—but still 
some sort of readiness and fancy—but to make one of your ordinary 
bad speeches, seems to require nothing so much as the absolute nega- 
tion of all talent. 

For what a dreary waste of stupid words and thoughts—ages ago 
worn threadbare—worn into holes and tatters—do we generally find 
pervading the orations of common life—delivered upon the common 
occasions of life. A complete speechmaker, like a complete letter- 
writer, might, we think, be written with advantage to society—always 
stipulating that the pattern orations should be short, if not sweet. 
How the heads of such an undertaking throng upon us—the speech 
ministerial—so deliciously vague—so careful, that there shall be either 
two meanings in every paragraph, or no meaning at all—so redolent of 
shadowy great deeds to be done at some future dateless time—so 
triamphant over actual little matters which have been achieved, of 
little pledges which have been fulfilled—then the reply from the op- 
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position, so slashing in its demonstrations, that all that has been left 
undone should have been done, and that all that has been done should 
have been left undone—or so calmly high in its way of pointing to the 
thousand blunders worse than the thousand crimes of the luckless 
office-holders—so dignified in its reproofs of their utter incapacity, 
and so touching in its lamentations for a country doomed to languish 
under such a rule. Then for an ordinary hustings popular speech— 
liberty and old England—the empire on which the sun never sets 
—hearts of oak and our wooden walls—the soil whose touch frees 
the slave, and the flag that for a thousand years, &c. &c. Or an 
address for a more enlightened popular audience, somewhat superior 
—for example: the light of intelligence flashing over the land—the 
schoolmaster with countless ushers abroad—mind polished by contact 
with mind—the grossness of our ancestors and our own refinement— 
with a flourish of trumpets about the discovery of printing, or the in- 
vention of the steam-engine. For the country—for farmers club 
dinners or county meetings—a complete variation in style and material 
would be necessary. We must then resort to the good old times—the 
fine old English gentleman. Quote Swift about making two blades of 
grass grow where only one sprouted before—season, with Goldsmith’s 
line touching a “‘ bold peasantry,” and wind up with a brilliant pero- 
‘ration on the beauties of guano! 

Such might be some of the materials for a complete speechmaker. 

But happy the man—the pheenix among his fellows who cannot 
make a speech—who never attempts it. How many blessings from 
grateful hearts attend him. He is a man to be hugged with brotherly 
admiration and Jove. Look at him after some booby has proposed his 
health. The company, tired of the speech they have just heard, look 
with a wistful eye upon the fresh man getting on his legs. Heigho! 
another palaver—as long or longer than the last. People nerve them- 
selves for the infliction—screw their courage up like strong men about 
to brave the rack—they know what is coming. No—they are wrong 
—all wrong—all happily disappointed. It is the man who doesn’t 

ak. He does but stammer one word of thanks, and is comfort- 
able in his chair again. There’s a relief—a respite—the rack not to 
be applied to-day. A dozen hearts warm to the man who does not 
speak—a dozen inward blessings are pronounced upon him. And 
does he not deserve them all? Rare and estimable character, dis- 
penser of cheerfulness,and disperser of ennus. 

A very different character is our friend Jack Jawbury. Jack is a 
speechmaker —a confirmed, hopeless speechmaker. He has been 
smitten with the disease in its most awful form—but he is still our 
friend—our unfortunate friend to be borne with—sympathised with— 
mourned over. Traditionary record tells us that Jack lisped—not in 
numbers—but in speeches, and the speeches came. He made short 
speeches in words of one syllable, while his infantine mouth was yet 
unable to master those of two. At school he speechified—until his play- 
fellows cut his society. He founded innumerable debating societies 
—bui they all failed after divers short terms of existence—because the 
founder insisted on having all the speaking to himself. He was con- 
tinually getting up deputations from the boys to their ushers or mas- 
ters—upon all possible points of school discipline—always acting 
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as perpetual spokesman. _ Released from school, he became a member 
of every association wherein he could gratify the ruling passion. He 
talked every body down in the vestry—he went to all public meetings, 
and proposed amendments. He established clubs, and turned every 
party to which he was asked into a miniatute public dinner. The 
sound of his own voice is the sweetest music he can hear—and the 
echo of any body else’s the harshest discord. Even when he con- 
descends to talk, he performs the operation in short speeches—some- 
times allowing time for a reply. His conversation never loses the 
pompous roll of his oratory. He would esteem himself a gone man 
did he ever neglect to improve an opportunity of oratorising, and if 
he does not find opportunities, he has little scruple in making them. 

Last summer we were planning with a couple of friends a day’s run 
down by the railway to Dover—a trip across the channel, and a quiet 
dinner in the land of potage and fricassee. We were in the midst of our 
plans when a knock was heard at the door, followed in an instant after 
by Jack’s voice, delivering a concise meteorological address—the grand 
substance of which was—the heat of the afternoon—to the servant in- 
the passage. In a moment he burst in upon us. An incautious word 
revealed the subject matter of our deliberations. Jack was up in an 
instant—we knew our fate, and resignéd ourselves. 

** My dear friends,” exclaimed Jack, ‘‘ nothing can be better than 
your project—nothing—just allow me—lI'll explain the advantages of 
it in two words. Now that railroads almost annihilate time and space 
—now that they bring—so to speak—the appearance and the habits 
of distant lands home to our business and our bosoms—conjuring the 
coasts of France almost to our doors—it would be thoughtless—I go 
the length of saying that it would be scandalously improper—were we 
to neglect the opportunities now so cheaply offered to us of leaving 
for a day our smoky homes—of breathing fresh air—of viewing 
varying scenery—and finally returning—our heads cleared, and our 
spirits lightened for our diurnal labours. On the peculiar advantages 
possessed by the plan of excursion, which you have heard so ably pro- 
pounded by our worthy friend Snobson, it would be alike idle and 
unprofitable for me to dilate. Suffice it to say, that a very moderate 
expenditure of time and money will delight us with a rapid whirl 
through the beautiful county of Kent—surnamed, gentlemen, the 
Garden of England—that then we shall find ourselves upon the sea 
—the wide—the open sea—that a strange land will open for us—the 
treasures of its manners and customs—its sights—its amusements— 
its peculiarities—and last, not least, geutlemen—its cookery and its 
wines. Remembering all this—appreciating all this—weighing well 
all these advantages, and recollecting the small price for which they are 
to be purchased—lI cannot, gentlemen, come to any other conclusion— 
indeed, I see not how any gentleman could come’to any conclusion 
upon the subject—other than that Snobson’s plan is an excellent plan 
—a plan I will. add worthy of the great mind which originated it— 
and a plan to which I, for one, will certainly give my humble but my 
hearty support !”” ; 

was no standing this—the excursion was settled—the day 
fixed; but as the hour approached, the prospect of the oratory of our 
friend Jawbury, became every moment more awful. Truth to tell, so 
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imminently. alarming did the danger become, that at the last hour, 
Snobson, the great originator, sent word he had caught the rheumatism 
from. reading a wet newspaper, and could not go. Tomkins informed 
us through the twopenny post that he had been seized with some simi- 
lar alarming malady. We ourselves enclosed the two missives to Jaw- 
bury, adding that—how odd it was—we were just in the agonies of a 
horrid cold in the head; and so the trip to Calais or Boulogne was oft 
for the season, and all owing to Jawbury and speechmaking. 
_For his sins we trust that he may read this paper ! 
A. B. R. 











DISCOVERY OF .THE ISLAND OF MESMERIA. 
"Twas strange!—’twas passing strange! 


Sicnor Puanrtasto, the other day, having mesmerised his friend, 
Mademoiselle La Reveuse (blessed beyond all the ladies of her time 
with the gifts of epilepsy and clair-voyance), proceeded with the 
oracular sleeper in the following line of examination, in the course of 
which he elicited a marvellous geographical discovery, fully as striking 
as that of Utopia by Sir Thomas More, Laputa by Captain Gulliver, 
or Barataria by the inventive genius of Cervantes. The dialogue is 
given in the English tongue, for the wider diffusion of the extraordinary 
truths it elicited. 

Signor.—Are you asleep? 

Mdile. La R.—Fast, sound. 

Signor.—Are you in the deep sleep ? 

Malle. La R.—Nearly, not quite ; I see phosphoric colours, but no 
visions yet. . 

Signor (after a few more passes).—Now you are in the coma ? 

; Mdile. La R.—ThatI am; deep, deep, deep, oh, how beautifully 
eep! 

Signor.—W hat do you see ? 

Mdile. La R.—Strange things, strange people, strange customs. 

Signor,—W here are you ? 

Maile. La R.—I\n a new country. 

Signor.— America ? 

Mdlie. La R.—Oh no, not like America; an undiscovered country. 

Signor.—Not known to Strabo or Malte Brun ? 

Mdlle. La R.—To neither. 

Signor.—W hat is the name of it ? 

Malle. La R.—I cannot tell yet; 1 will soon be able to answer. 

Signor.—Can’t you ask some of the strange people you see ? 

Mdlle. La R.—Presently 1 will, when I recover my surprise, and 
learn their language ? 

Signor.—You are a long time picking it up; I doubt if youare in the 
true mesmeric trance yet, or you would not be so long learning an un- 
known tongue. 

Malle, La R.—Now I am mistress of it,—it is more difficult than 
Hindostanee or Arabic. 

Signor,—W ell, what’s the name of the country ? 
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Madlile. La R.—Mesmeria, colonised by Mesmer, and every thing is 
managed here on mesmeric principles. 

ooncaee you must be in Paradise! 

dlie. La R.—A province of Paradise. 
.—Is there a king or queen of Mesmeria ? 

Mdile. La R.—Yes, there is a queen now; she is the first Mesmerist 
in the island, as we say Queen Victoria is the first lady in England. 

ignor.—Make haste and learn the constitution ; what is the queen 
doing? is the parliament sitting ? are the courts of law open? are the 
lice active ? is any thing stirring in the publishing world? 

Malle. La R.—The queen is in council. 

Signor.—Report the proceedings. 

Mdlle, La R.—Nobody is saying a word. They are all asleep but 
the queen herself, who is going round the table, questioning the lords 
in whispers, and noting down their replies in a diamond pocket-book. 
Stay! there is one privy councillor not asleep. The queen is enraged, 
and has ordered him off to the tower. 

eer seer the queen’s notes. What do they relate to? 

dile, La R.—Peace,—no, war—yes, it is war;—the queen is 
going to war with the Wideawakes, a troublesome neighbouring tribe, 
and she suspects the vigilant privy councillor of being in treacherous 
correspondence with them. 

Signor.—Who is to command the forces ? 

Mdlle. La R.—Field-Marshal the Duke of Dreamland. 

Signor.—lIs he active ?—has he taken the field ? 

Mdile. La R.—No, indeed ; he is taking a nap. 

Signor.—A nap!—it is well he has not the Emperor Nap to cope 
with, 

Mdlle. La R.—Oh, he is napping in the discharge of his duty; he 
would be shot if he were caught waking on his post. 

Signor.—Sleeping seems to be the order of the day. But isthe army 
asleep as well as the general ? 

Maile. La R.—There is no army; at least no standing army that I 
can see ; perhaps the troops are lying down ;—no, I have now ascer- 
tained that there is no army at all in Mesmeria. 

Signor.—How do they carry on war ? 

Mdlle, La R.—The commander-in-chief sees all the positions and 
movements of the enemy in “ the deep sleep,” and he directs the aide- 
de-camp at his side, who fires the long-range towards the point of 
compass indicated. 

Signor.—Then they have got the long-range in Mesmeria? 

Mdlle. La R.—To be sure they have; Captain Warner borrowed 
it from them. 

Signor.—How many departments or provinces are there in’ the 
country? Study its geography; be quick. 

Mdlle. La R.—I am now in Drowsyhead, in a beautiful valley, like 
Sleepy Hollow, near a castle that reminds me of the Castle of Indo- 
lence. There is also the province of Dreamland, from which the duke 
takes his title. Beyond that lies Slumberland, bounded on the north 
by Bolstershire, on the east by the land of Nod, on the south by Som- 
novia, and on the west by the country of Featherbeds, famous for its 
breed of night-mares. 
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ignor.—Is the country populous ? 
dlle. La R.—There are seventy-seven-hundred-thousand sleepers. 


—Is it fertile? 
dile. La R.—The crops of poppies are immense. The man- 
dragora is woe fine, 
ignor.—What is the religion?—do you observe any churches, 


chapels, or conventicles ? 

Mdile. La R.—A great number. They are called here dormitories. 
The religion is that of Morpheus. 

Signor.—Attend a few sermons and give an account of the preachers. 
Are they at all like ours ? 

Mdlle. La R.—There is a general resemblance, but the preaching 
here is called snoring. I see a bill posted, announcing that the Rev. 
Downy Winkle is to snore a charity sermon next Sunday, at the Dor- 
mitory of St. Tranquillus, for the support of the Metropolitan Settle- 
bed Association. 

Signor.—Is there a Parliament in Mesmeria ? 

Mdile. La R.—There is—at least I see a great room, like the House 
of Commons, with about five hundred gentlemen asleep, or yawning ; 
and one wears a big wig, and sits in a’ big chair, making passes at the 
rest, and collecting the wisdom of the nation. When a thing is de- 
cided, it is said, in mesmeric language, to pass. 

Signor.—W hat is the qualification of the members ? 

Madlle. La R.—Epilepsy. 

Signor.—Are the ministers hard-worked ? 

Malle. La R.—They have scarcely any thing to do: each has a 
good mesmeric subject, or epileptic patient, for his own department, 
whom he throws into a trance whenever he wants any piece of infor- 
mation, and he is thus enabled to dispense with commissioners, envoys, 
agents, chargés-d affaires, and, above all, with spies. 

Signor.——How is the police managed ? 

Malle. La R.—Mesmerically likewise ; the watchmen are like the 
old watch of Messina or London, powerful sleepers, ‘‘ most quiet 
watchmen ;”’ they snore the hours, and put every rogue asleep in the 
quarter. There !—I see a somnambule apprehended on suspicion of 
being a thief; they think he is awake; now they are making passes 
at him with their poles, but his clair-voyance enables him to avoid the 
blows—he escapes ! 

Signor.—Are there many knaves in Mesmeria ? 

Malle. La R.—A good many, but nothing to the number of fools. 

Signor.—Are the fools confined ?—are there Lunatic Asylums? © 

Malle. La R.—Fools are confined, if they are not epileptic, or if 
they won’t sleep when they are required by the authorities. This in- 
deed is a punishable offence, being against the queen’s peace and the 
slumber of the realm. 

_ Signor.—Now pray, mademoiselle, take a peep at the Courts of Jus- 
tice, if there are any, and report the proceedings. 

Mdlie. La R.—There are no courts—stay !—I am not sure—yes !— 
I see them—I see large beds, like the bed of Ware. There are three 
men in wigs like nightcaps, or nightcaps like wigs, nodding in each 
bed, while one is giving sentence: they call it passing, as they do in 
their Parliament. 
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Signor.—Do you see Justice herself anywhere ? 

Mdile. La R.—Oh, yes; there she is, blindfold and fast asleep, as 
we often see her in England ; the judges are sworn to do her homage, 
but she keeps them at-an awful distance; few of them have ever in 
their lives seen her face, or would know her if they met her in the 
streets of Reverie. See!—the judges are going to their chambers— 
they are in their beds of justice—now they are ‘* gone off” in the 
deep sleep !—See, see!—four of them start up and walk—the court 
is somnambulent. 

Signor.—You mentioned Reverie :—what is Reverie? 

Maile. La R.—The mesmeric metropolis. 

Signor.—Are the streets paved with stones or wood ? 

Mdlle. La R.—With neither; they. are carpeted; the best are 
covered with velvet. 

Signor.—Name the principal inhabitants. 

Malle. La R.—I can’t; I don’t know them. 

Signor.—Can’t you look at the plates on the doors ? 

Mdlie. La R.—Yes, | see several—I see a great many O’Martins. 

Signor .—O’ Martins !—ah!—there is an Irish colony, I presume ? 

Malle. Lu R.—Did | say O’Martin?~I was wrong—let me look 
again—it is just the reverse—it is Martineau. One, two, three, four, 
five, six—oh, there is a whole street of Martineaus in Reverie. 

Signor.—Any other common name? 

Mdlle. La R.—I see Corydon. 

Signor.—Quite Virgilian and pastoral. 

Malle. La R.-—It’s not Corydon—stay!—it’s Alexis. 

Signor.—Are there any of your own name ? 

Madille. La R.—Yes, several; and a great many Fantasias too. 

Signor.—Are the people handsome ? 

Mdlle. La R.—Odd-looking people; they have no eyes. 

Signor.—No eyes !—how do they see? 

Mdile. La R.—With the backs of their heads : they make immense 
use of their occiputs. Some are born with eyes, but they put them out, 
as we put out our candles in daylight, for economy. 

Signor.—How do they live? Do they give dinners ? 

Malle, La R.—Frequently ;—there is a dinner now at the house of 
Lord Lazyboots. 

Signor. —Describe it ; read the bill of fare. 

Mdlle, La R.—Bill of fare; there is nothing but bread and water. 

Signor.—Look again ; I can’t believe you. 

Malle. La R.—1 am right ; there is nothing else. 


caren are the company ? 
a La R.—Next to Lord Lazyboots is the Bishop of Slumber- 
and. 


Signor.—That shows there must be more to eat and drink than 
bread and water. 

Malle. La R.—There is not; I am positive. 

Signor.—Is the Bishop of Slumberland drinking water ? 

Mdlle. La R.—Not just now; he is eating a crust. 

Signor.—Be cautious; you must be mistaken. 

dile. La R—No, 1 am quite certain; the prelate thinking the 

crast a slice of prime yenison ; he is in the deep sleep; the host is ex 
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t with his guests, and has willed the loaf before him to be 
superb haunch. 
_ Signor.—Now I understand ;—a very economical way of entertaining 
one’s friends. Tell me when the bishop quaffs a bowl of water. 

Mdlle, La R.—He is drinking now, he has asked Alderman Lullaby 

to drink a glass of Burgundy. 
__ Signor.—Burgundy ! you saw nothing but water just now. 

Mdile. La R.—The bishop and alderman think it is Burgundy; 
Lord Lazyboots has so willed it. 

Signor.—Has he willed champagne ? 

Malle. La R.—He has, and the alderman has had a flask too much ; 
he is ‘‘going off’—he is under the table—he is asleep. See! the 
Bishop of Slumberland rises to help him ; his — stoops—he falls 
too; he slumbers, he is now in his diocese, visiting his clergy ; Lord 
Lazyboots observes that the Bishops of Mesmeria are very good boys 
when they are asleep. 

Signor.—How different from our bishops! But what is Lord Lazy- 
boots doing now ? 

Malle. La R.—He is making passes, roaring ‘‘ pass the bottle,” and 
inviting the same company to dine the next day. 

Signor.—Well, may he do so, without the fear of the Insolvent 
Court before his eyes. What a hospitable chancellor the late Lord 
Eldon would have made in Mesmeria! But from your account of the 
mesmeric dinners, I presume that transubstantiation is one of the 
articles of their faith. 

Madlie. La R.—No, they protest that transubstantiation is uonsense. 

Signor.—lIs that consistent, do you think? I ask you, because you 
are in the state of clatr-voyance. 

Malle. La R.—It is not; but you must take the Mesmerians as you 
find them; I only tell you what I see and hear with my own eyes. 

Signor.——Do you hear with your eyes ? 

Mdlle. La R.—I do ; it is as easy to hear with one’s eyes as see with 
one’s occiput. 

: eee you see any thing else? Strain the back of your 
ead. 

Malle. La R.—A great deal; but I am weary of sight-seeing; I 
see a mob of people reading the Atheneum. 

Signor.—They take the Atheneum in Mesmeria, then ? 

Mdile. La R.—No, they are reading Dr. Elliotson’s copy here in 
London. 

Signor.—And how far is Mesmeria from England ? 

Madile. La R.—As far as the moon. But unmesmerise me; I can 
no more. pet 

Signor.—Awake, then, in the names of Mesmer and of Martineau! - 
What discoveries I have made! I shall be honoured like Columbus. 

Mdlle. La R. (Awaking.)—I think I am the discoverer. 

Signor.—Of what ? 

Mdlle. La R. (Awake.)—I know not. I have no recollection. 
(Exeunt ambo.) 
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AN EXCURSION UP THE ORONOOKA, AND RAMBLE 
THROUGH VENEZUELA. 


Cap. I. 


A West India Island in 1843—The Mouths of the Oronooka—Guaraoon In- 
dians—Father Mathew — Forests of the Delta— Mosquitos —Guayana 
Vieja—Beauty and the Beast— Arrival at Angostura. 


Auas! for the West India islands, their on days are past. No 
longer do the rivers run with sangaree, nor are peuees eee Di the 
idow’s corn and oil, y replenished. The itality of 
the West Indies, which was wont to cheer the sojourner in the abode of 
ilenee and sudden death, is among the dreams of their golden age. 
A short life is no longer a merry one. Mortgages and managers have 
finished the work that philanthropy commenced, and the old planter is 
becoming extinct.* 

The island of Tobago, infamous in Tullock’s statistics of mor- 
tality, had been for some months my miserable abode. I had ridden 
over its crumpled surface, I had seen all its lions, I had been up to wind- 
ward, which is the journey into the far west in the little island of 
Tobago, 20 miles by 6, and whose inhabitants call themselves the Pec- 
caries or wild hogs ; [had been capsized upon its horse-shoe coral reef. I 
had also visited a certain hole called Robinson Crusoe’s Cave, of the 
identity of which with the original Robinson Crusoe’s cave some of the 
neighbouring managers are highly jealous, and adduce thereof a variety of 
proofs, amounting with them to demonstration. The blue pigeons had 
passed away, the parrots had retired to the bush, the plover shooting 
season was over, when worthy managers, sitting upon chairs under the 
trees, fire and drink rum punch, and drink rum punch and fire, till the 
flocks appear inconveniently numerous before their eyes. A few wild 
cattle were still heard of in the remote forest, but did not offer sufficient 
temptation to undergo the hard labour of following them on foot into 
their haunts under a vertical sun. ‘The spider-legged houses of the 
good town of Scarboro, with its population of black gentlemen and 
white men, and its urban aristocracy of patulous-eared shop-keepers, with 
souls above their craft, had ceased to amuse. The agrarian worthies, ad- 
dicted to brown concubinage and brandy-and-water, and the transition 
state of the rural niggers, suddenly raised from being beasts of the field 
to becoming its proprietors, had ceased to interest. In the charms of 





* There is a tree which flourishes in the mountains of these islands highly illus- 
- trative of the rise of the crafty successor upon the fallen fortunes of the planter. 
The wild fig springs from a seed dropped 7 some birds among the forks of an 
ancient lord of the forest. For some time it exists only as a parasite; gaining 
sa. er Simm, sgt boughs caressingly over its venerable supporter, till the 
branches becoming strong, and some descending to the earth and taking root, the 
caresses tighten to hugs, and the twinings of the boughs become like the coils of the 
boa . After the lapse of years, the uncouth parvenu is seen flourishing, 
a monster of ingratitude and vegetation, and holding among his huge proportions 
the mouldering remains SS Learned men call the tree Ficus 
Indica maxima ; witty niggers, with a ludicrous perception of the relative position of 
their masters, have called it the “ Scotchman hugging the Creole.” 
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so enthusiastically vaunted by certain maudlin captains of 
ia regiments, suspicions of an affinity with the ursine 

to be perceptible ; their loveliness ee ere 
exclaimed against the dulness of the hours. Yellow 

Had gone to slep in his rank abode of the swamp, the livid land- 


i 
i 


EFF 


crabs ed his shumbers with their eyes at full squint out of their 
sockets, and awaited his reveille. It was also a season of drought; the 
planters and the bull-frogs croaked a chorus bewailing the thirstiness of 


soil for their canes and their tadpoles. 
Time hung heavily on hand in the little West India island, but from 
is state of ennui a scheme, long since contemplated, of visiting the 
Spanish main, offered a deliverance. Some years had elapsed since, 
according to a statesman of high renown, England had called a new 
world into existence ; it was time to see whether the predictions of its 
prosperity had been fulfilled.—The accounts of the welfare of the nu- 
merous republics varied. Some said they had emulated the Kilkenny 
eats, and that the heads and tails that remained were nodding and 

ing in the agonies of death ; others, that they had prospered so sapidip 
that the impoverished British islands in their vicinity would soon be 
obliged, like the “ bastes” of the Emerald isle, “to commit suicide to 
save themselves from slaughter.” The republic of Venezuela, occupying 
the north-eastern angle of the continent, consisted of several provinces, 
vast and fertile, and was well worthy of exercising a roving propensity. 
I had the good fortune to find a friend who thought so too, and we re- 
solved upon the excursion. 

The West India Royal Mail Steam-packet Company had, for some 
time, sent a steamer to La Guayra, the seaport of Caraccas, which, re- 
touching at the port after a further voyage of some days, enabled many 
to.make a short excursion to Caraccas and Valentia, and return by the 
same conveyance. The course of the packets had, however, been lately 
changed, and, by their new improved route, it would have taken us three 
weeks to have reached La Guayra, which was to have been only our start- 
ing point ; the time we could ill spare out of a short leave of x BR, In 
this dilemma we were on the point of chagtering a small vessel to land 


e 


_us at the nearest port upon the coast, when the Pubertad, a little cutter 


which ht supplies of live beef from the shores of the Oronooka for 
the use of the troops, anchored in the bay of Scarboro. Nothing could 
be more propitious. The high road to the El Dorado, whose fabled king, 
according to the travellers’ tales with which Sir Walter Raleigh soft-saw- 
dered the virgin queen, emerged each morning from his toilette resplen- 
dent with powdered gold, lay before us, and though the magnificent 
visions which had lured so many gallant Spaniards to perish in search of 
the golden city had long since been dissipated, the wild waters of the 
Oronooka, with its forest shores, still retained enough of interest to 
make it the most desirable route by which to enter upon our tour. 

The Pubertad had landed her cargo of oxen, and was soon ready for 
the voyage. The morning of the 28th of December found us on her 
deck, with two portmanteaus a-piece, a Spanish dictionary, and the ne- 
cessary creature comforts for the voyage. The breeze was light. Tobago 
never looked better than as she ed im the distance. Beneath la 
fields of coral, whose fan-shaped luxuriance of growth, mingled with 
spiny sea eggs and gaudier zoophites, was slaialy discernible through 
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the transparent waters. Our progress was retarded by the current, which 
with varying velocity up the American coast, and dividing its 
force among the waters of the Gulf of Paria and those which surround 
the Leeward Islands, whirls round the Gulfs of Florida and Mexico. 
Venerable brown pelicans winged their ungainly flight around us, and, 
dropping with a leaden — into the waters, with their prey ; 
while the _. which hovered over them would immediately perch 
upon 8 shoulders, and persecute the unwieldy elders for a of 
their spoil. 

The cw of the cutter, half sailor, half bucolic, now relieved of the 
latter part of their occupation, began to amuse themselves with fishing, 
and three large albacor were shortly hauled on board, and as shortly cut 
up, salted, and stowed away ;—they proved very fair food. Our skipper, 
a Frenchman by birth, and Venezuelan for the present by naturalisation, 
turned out an obliging and entertaining companion ; overflowing with 
good-humour, he yet seemed to think it his duty eternally to scold, and 
occasionally to rope’s-end his cabin boys, who upon all occasions he as- 
sured us, with an imploring look, formed the torment of his existence. 
His French gesticulation, compared with the more Spanish gravity of 
some of his crew, was highly amusing. 

During the next morning, the mainsail having split, our course was re- 
tarded, and over-shooting in the night the Boca de Navios, through 
which, being the chief mouth of the Oronooka, we pro entering, 
we did not recover Cape Barima, the southern point of the Boca, till 
4 p.m. on the 30th. - It rained heavily, there is seventeen feet of water 
over the bar, and the tide rises three or four feet. However, as the 
rise is ten feet or more in some of the Bocas, the effect is felt for a consi- 
derable distance above the point where the small rise in the Boca de 
Navios would find its level. The water was muddy and half fresh, the 
shore low and overgrown with mangroves.* 

An armed schooner, being in itself one half of the Venezuelan navy, 
dropped us a saturnine-looking pilot, whose arrival having relieved the 
skipper somewhat of his labours, he betook himself with renewed energy 
to Soin the honours of his gutter, and bullying his unhappy boys. In 
one of these, a melancholy-looking little Indian eub, he had discovered a 
remarkable talent for breaking glass and china; in the other, who was of 
very indiscriminate descent, there was a genius for smearing plates, and 
handing knives and forks with their points forward, which was developed 
at each meal, and called forth the playful vituperation of the skipper in 
English, in Spanish, and in French, His appeals to us for sympathy in 





* The poet’s imagination has wrought a prodigious turmoil in these still, secluded 


scenes: 
The battle’s rage, 
Was like the strife which currents wage, 
Where Oronooka in his pride 
Rolls to the main no tribute tide, 
But ‘gainst broad ocean urges far 
A rival sea of roaring war ; 
While in ten thousand eddies driven 
The billows their foam to heaven ; 
And mn rd “oy seeks in vain, 
' Where the river, where the main. 
See Scorr’s Rokeby. 
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his sufferings in being cursed with such bad boys, were frequent and 


~The rain continued. Our berths, called dog-houses, from their ap- 
pearance, were placed upon deck, and well adapted to the size of the 
craft and the latitude. All who have sailed in a small vessel in the 
tropics know the misery of going below to avoid the sun or rain. Our 

«“ dog-houses” opened inside, and were sufficiently large to admit of a 

sitting posture, and stowing away a few clothes and books. Over the front 

was extended a piece of canvas, which, when the rain ceased to beat, was 
rolled up, and when the sun beamed fiercely was stretched out horizon- 
tally to form an awning, supported by a spar. The best devices of frail 
mortality are however imperfect; it must be confessed that the do 
houses let in some sun, and a great deal of wet. We anchored for the 
night opposite a few Indian huts, whose light glimmered through the 
rain id mist on the shore of Crab Island, a fitter abode for the animal 
from which it derives its name than for human beings: but the Indians of 
the Oronooka are a wild race. 

_ The next morning was again wet, and we were unable on that account 
to accompany a boat which was sent on shore for fuel. A small canoe 
shot out from a distant creek, and was paddled alongside by three wild- 

looking Guaraoons, as the tribes of the mouths of the Goohocke are 
called. They offered for barter some calabashes full of fishes’ fat, for 
which they * ahawae rum, and refused four dollars which the skipper 
offered them for their canoe, roughly hewn out of a tree, and of small di- 
mensions. They were inephalueindlibhion: pot-bellied savages, perfectly 
naked, with the scanty exception of a small cloth like the skirts of an 
hussar jacket, very much razéd, and of their elfish locks, which fell over 
their shoulders, innocent of pruning knife or scissors, except across the 
forehead, where the hair was cut away straight, to display a set of features 
such as a boy’s first attempt would chop out of a block of wood. 

The Guaraoons of the Bocas have preserved unaltered the customs which 
the early navigators of the Oronooka have described. Fishers, and them- 
selves sland equally aquatic with their prey, they live upon the waters, 
and among the mangroves of the shores, scarcely redeemed from the 
waters. When the periodical rains swell the waters to a height above 
* their usual abodes, the savages ascend the neighbouring trees, sling their 
hammocks among the boughs, and dwell among the water-fowl, whose 
pursuits are congenial with their own. When fish is scarce they live 
upon the medullary pith of the Muriche Palm, a substance resembling 
sago, upon the nuts of the same palm, and the leading shoots of another, 
abounding along the banks, a vegetable similar to that called mountain 
cabbage in the British West India islands. The Guaraoons have, from 
the nature of their slimy abodes, a peculiar facility of running along the 
mud banks without sinking. They use a breed of dogs resembling mon- 
grel greyhounds, and are skilful in the construction of hammocks, fishing 
tackle, and canoes. In these latter the more adventurous will make mer- 
cantile excursions across the Gulf of Paria, year after year, to Trinidad, 
carrying hammocks, parrots, and monkeys, for barter. Some of the 
tribes have been occasionally collected into villages by the missionaries; 
but the restraint has proved too great, and the habits of their fathers too 
dear to their memories, and 7000 Guaraoons now roam over the Delta 
of the Oronooka, as simple savages as when the first European adventurer, 
Vicente Y4iiez Pinzon, entered the Boca de Navios, a.p. 1500. 











among the stems of thick forest. We entered the first hat, built upon 
poles, united by wattle and dab work, or interwoven palm leaves, and 
ee ee ee ee In this se- 
cluded spot t object which arrested our attention was a picture of 
Father Mathew hanging upon the wall ; there were also a few articles of 
ish . The latter simply attested the ubiquity of Engli 
sce ee to have found ‘L. Irish 256 are 
noured in the recesses of the Oronooka, was a startling fact which de- 
serves to be recorded to the apostle’s honour. 
The inhabitants were chiefly employed in in their ham- 
mocks: il dolce far niente was the order of the day. In one of the 
verandahs a female Indian, surrounded by three or Res children, was 
occupied in constructing one of these hammocks, as she reclined, not 
ungracefully, in her own. The material was a cordage, of the fibre of 
a ies of palm, which she rolled between the palm of her hand 
ad's igh as plump as a woodcock’s, which hung negligently over 
the side of her mock ; the result was a tissue of net-work very 
neatly wrought. The lady, whose apparel amounted to a few coils of 
beads and bandages round her ancles and below her knees, and over her 
neck, was a ing specimen of her race. Fishing utensils, baskets, 
and ase in each hut in profusion, and some very fine fish were 
hanging upjto dry. We traversed the street of irregularly built huts, by 
stepping from log to log. A few plantains and manioc seemed to be all 
that their gardens produced, with a rose tree and grape vine in one cor- 
ner, cone oe oe Returning on board, the fish which we | 
at uts @ prominent in our eveni . Let 
Seep tevensedoh indie con kensintiicdenio-cehnepetete of te 
pes Sa 50 ae ee Comore anata "So a 
gilaroo trout, aristocracy 0 sea, the river, and the lake. 
Aseending the next morning with the tide, and there being no wind 
to assist us, we had to anchor when the former turned. A breeze, how- 
ever, getting up at intervals, accompanied by heavy showers, we made 
more progress. The forests began to assume a statelier aspect, though 
sal wd tags were tv bo con-cha Giecunny pestaod upon the blighted 
i were to be seen at a di the bli 
claret debumatendest uti iiieeeta sche s 
ee OC NEES. * rR 
of mosquitos, for which our skipper told us all to prepare. There was, how- 
ever, either something in our favour in the atmosphere, or we were 
treated with unwonted forbearance by the armed myriads ; for, though 
we sat up late on deck, enjoying the beauty of the clear night, and mak- 
ing libations to the new year, we were scarcely disturbed by the trumpets 
of the tormentors. 
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Roused long before daylight by the croaking, screeching, howling, 
calling, winnowing, crowing, and braying.of the birds and beasts of the 
cose ew rere Mareen our reveille, we turned out of 
our dog-houses, breeze not being expected to before ten 
o'clock, started in the cutter’s boat long before etic eile our guns. 
The morning was lovely, and as the sun rose towards the horizon, the sky 
and water glittered with porple and gold We glided in under the 


the 

forest banks; the birds were yet reelin their perches, ro one 
another by the cries which had roused ip aleb dept honaly cin oot lls 
The damp atmosphere of the river, which our guns and powder hed im- 
bibed, doomed us to repeated disappointments ; cap after cap snapped ; 
length a pourie (crax alector) came tumbling down from the hi 
boughs into the underwood. We had the greatest difficulty in inducing 
the men who paddled us to land, so great is their terror of the tigers or 
jaguars, said to frequent the bush in great numbers. When they did land, 
the bush was so thick that they soon gave up searching for the fallen 
game; and in making the attempt myself, I found the occupation of 
retriever among the thorns and tangled vegetation of that shore far too 
laborious. Rowing along under the overhanging boughs, and firing at 
whatever presented itself,—now pushing into creeks where Indians had 
previously penetrated, and left behind a few stakes and bended branches, 
the only traces of their ephemeral abodes,—now shooting out into the 
middle current,—the hours passed unnoticed. Brilliant king-fishers darted 
along the surface of the waters, and flashed across our course; from the 
summit of the stateliest ceibas (silk cotton trees), would tumble down 
the foliage of a thousand creepers, dispersing in increasing richness over 
the lower boughs, and descend to the water’s edge, gemmed with in- 
numerable blossoms. The carpentaria vine especially flung wide its bril- 
liant garlands, suspended over the waters, weighed down with richly 
clustering scarlet bloom, and feathery palms shot up their graceful 
heads in the intervals. 

The sun had risen high, and the birds had betaken themselves to their 
forest homes, deserting the bank. A community of howling monkeys 
were descending among the boughs of a high tree, hand over hand, 
among the cordage of the vines, and swinging themselves with the most 
" arabesque grouping from the tips of the branches, round which the ends 
of their tails were wound ; they were coming forward to watch our mo- 
tions, when a shot sent them scampering off. These monkeys, with 
whom we were afterwards better acquainted, when wounded, hold on 
tenaciously with their tails to the last gasp, and on that account are 
sometimes difficult to bag. One of our boatmen, who piqued himself 
upon speaking English, politely observed that they “did not care a d—n 
for our shot.” They are eaten by the Indians, and considered a peculiar 
mca Their howling is sometimes horrible; we heard compara- 
my ut little of it, however, in the lower Oronooka. 

The expected breeze had by this time arisen, and we commenced our re- 
turn to the cutter, which ded aletiiie’ gt aisidar ssthels, and was coming 
down upon us gaily. A small vessel passed us at a distance, outward 
nde of mpg ye ho on the Rhine, eras 
ing carat or ing, was creeping up the opposite 
distant bank. We caught a few glimpses of scanty cultivation around a 
cluster of huts, where a projecting point, covered with round blocks of 


a 
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- granite, showed the first of solid that we had yet 

perceived. The ital Becepen lay to our where formerly tay 
sionaries had succeeded in fixing a tribe of Guaraoons, but now con- 
sisting of only a few cottages and provision gardens, and one or two 
small cocoa i 

The trade wind which —— the navigation of the - oma ee 
ing its easterly course, was blowing freshly. Our skipper, in one of his 
wale moods, was entertaining us Fh anecdotes of a leis in the 
Gambia, when captain of a French slaver, in baffling the British cruisers. 
We were coming up fast with a schooner, and it occurred to his viva- 
cious head to fire an old gun for a salute; the report roused the echoes 
of the forests, and innumerable colonies of parrots and painted macaws, 
but elicited no reply. However, towards evening, we came up with the 
schooner, which was from Guadaloupe, and entered into a negotiation 
with her for a small supply of claret. While this was pending, the 
skipper exhibited the superiority of his craft, by sailing round her twice, 
though with shortened sail, and he shot rapidly ahead as soon as the claret 
was brought on board. We had scarcely entered into the merits of the 
case of wine after our dinner, when a sound as of a rushing wind was 
heard from ahead, and we were almost instantaneously overwhelmed with 
a hurricane of mosquitos, who had come off upon us in a host from the 
sand-banks. This was the first time we had regularly experienced what 
the Spanish Americans call the “ plaga”—we had reason to pray that it 
might be our last. In vain were Nanile handkerchiefs, and all manner 
of flappers kept constantly at work ; in vain were myriads slain ; suc- 
cessive myriads pressed on, and occupied the ground where the leading 
columns had en resolutely at their pumps ; in vain we sought the re- 
cesses of our kennels, the enemy were there before us, thirsting for blood 
and surcharged with venom ; in vain we buried our faces in our bed- 
clothes, and our hands in our pockets, the foe plunged in after; pilot 
cloth was no protection, nor stockings of worsted. Those that could 
not get bodily inside, sunk their artesian wells right through the thickest 
folds of our raiment ; fizzing, whizzing, trumpeting, and pumping ; we 
were delivered over to the tormentors, and when satiety and the morning 
fogs had relieved us of their presence, the daylight found us spotted like 
the pard, swollen, blistered, and weary. 

We were at anchor off the Apostadera, or station-house, above the 
spot where the Boca Pedernales, the last navigable passage, branches off 
from the main river. This is a spot, therefore, by which all the vessels 
that navigate the Oronooka, must pass on their way to Angostura. The 
custom-house officer came off to inspect the cutter’s papers ; and half an 
hour's excursion on shore with the skipper, betrayed the nakedness of 
the land. A few plantains, and cocks and hens, and papelones, or 
loaves of coarse sugar, were the only visible wealth of the wretched huts 
that formed the village ; the dwelling of the custom-house officer being 
by no means distinguished above its fellows. A handsome toucan, and a 
few excessively mang curs, were the only tame animals; and the hu- 
man inhabitants were few, lean, and lazy. Within sight was the town 
of Barancas, somewhat larger, and in common with many others, though 
unaccountably perfectly stationary since its first foundation, enjoying 
the reputation of being a rising town, between which and Cumana there 
was also said to be a road, very little frequented. 
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We were now getting above the Delta of the Oronooka, and all the 
broad channels were united in one wide waste of overflowing waters, about 
four or five thousand yards across. The scene had now considerably 
changed; the forest appeared to have much diminished in luxuriance, and 
vast sandbanks stretched along the shores, or rose in island wastes. Fur- 
ther on the on became bolder; a mountain range lay to our ee 
up whose sides a distant waterfall was seen to twinkle. We were app - 
ing Guayana Vieja, the old capital of Guayana, founded in 1591, b 
Don Antonio Berrio. It was in 1618 taken and plundered by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, after a bold defence; was afterwards rebuilt, but subse- - 
quently in 1764, transplanted to the present site of Angostura, then 
called St. Tomas de la Nueva Guayana. The neighbourhood was 
latterly the scene of some fighting between Bolivar and the royalist 
general, Morillo. It at present consists of two dilapidated forts, and 
a few houses, chiefly unroofed. Shortly afterwards we passed on our 
left the pastures of a large cattle farm belonging to an Englishman, 
who, some years before, had had two steamers on the river. In spite of 
the high price of cattle in Trinidad and the British West India Islands the 
seer failed; to account for which, it was said, among other reasons, 

t the boats drew more water than the contract for their building had 
provided for, and that the wood fires were insufficient for stemming the 
current during the inundations. The mouth of the Caroni was passed 
at night—a noble river, whose navigation is interrupted by several falls, 
and along whose course, through a country adapted both for agriculture 
and grazing, the missionaries had succeeded, towards the middle of 
the last century, in reducing to a state of pupilage numerous wild tribes 
of hunters. 

The missions of the Caroni, at the commencement of the war of in- 
dependence, contained a population of 21,000, living under the fathers 
in indolent abundance. Their churches and villages were repeatedly 
plundered by the alternate parties during the war. The simple villagers 
were excited against their rulers, and induced to enter the ranks of the 
patriots. The emasculating habits of the missions ill-fitted them for 
the turbulent times which followed, and the present population does not 
amount to 8,000. There is a communication, alternately by water and 

rtage, between the Caroni and the English colony of Demerara. The 
first capital of Guayana, destroyed by the Dutch previous to the founda- 
tion of Guayana Vieja, was at the confluence of these rivers. Late on 
this night we anchored at Caribe Island, where our skipper had ar- 
ranged to cut grass for his next cargo of cattle. We landed early in the 
morning with our guns, and found a fine pasture country, covered 
with large herds of cattle, intermixed with groves of Muriche Palm, 
tangled thickets of wild pineapples, and various mimosas and aromatic 
shrubberies, but very few traces of game. 

Returning to the water’s edge, the captain related to us an inci- 
dent, which gave us a warning against bathing in those parts. He 
had been seated on a stone, washing at the river’s edge, when a ca~ 
nibe fish sprung out of the water, fastened on him sharply, and was 
with difficulty shaken off. The caribe fish is about six inches long, 
and generally remains at the bottom; but if blood be dropped into 
the river, immediately thousands of these fish will rise at it; and if man 
or beast enter the water bleeding, so numerous are they, and so sharp 











who, having no interest in the bucolic 
was also starting with a gun in his hand. He led us a long and fatiguing 
walk through bush and savannah, where we found cattle in en 
but only the spoor of deer and a few birds. We met no herds, but in 
these wide savannahs, an accident among the cattle is soon detected, by 
the columns of corbies which descend upon the victim, and a mounted 
peon, who has been watching from afar, rides up to ascertain the extent 
of the damage. Though apparently exposed to plunder from the river, 
it is said that the cattle are seldom molested; and that on shore, unless 
the marauder finds a friend at court, justice is sufficiently summary to 
protect the proprietor. We toiled all day, and latterly got entangled 
about the banks of a lagoon, among a grove of tall trees, the shells of 
whose fruit were like very neat drinking-cups, lying in numbers upon 
the ground. The tree was the (Lacythis) Coco di mono. Crawling, 
cutting, and worming our way through the thicket, thickest at the 
edges, we emerged with much difficulty upon the banks of the Oro- 
nooka, but three miles higher up than where our cutter was lying at 
anchor. The banks were rough with prostrate timber-trees, the effect of a 
recent encroachment of the river upon the bank ; the spoor of the chiguire 
(Cavia capibara) was thick along the water's edge. This is an amphi- 
bious animal, who spends half his time in feeding upon the rank herbage 
of the river bank, sellom showing himself in daylight, but going on 
shore in troops at night, occasionally the prey of the jaguar, or lurking 
Indian, who loves his fat flesh dearly. ith much diftculty we made 
our way down over the uptorn roots and among the mangroves, till we 
found ourselves ite the cutter, for whose boat we remained waiting 
till long after frantie with thirst and the bites of the sand-flies ; 
the former, a horse-pail power of sangaree relieved; the latter, the ap- 
plication of lime-juice. 

The crew were still occupied in cutting grass. Next morning, how- 
ever, we started at nine. The towns of the Oronooka make more show 
on Arrowsmith's map than upon the shores of the river ; and there are 
seldom more houses than there are letters to their names. We had lat- 
terly begun to ai Oe a difference between the caymans that lay 

e 





upon the banks, and logs of drift wood; the former were now be- 
coming more numerous, and we to amuse ourselves in firing at the 
monsters as they sunned their on the muddy margins of 
the river. Near one of them, a , milk-white heron was pursuing 


quietly the craft of Isaae Walton. monster saw and became ena- 
moured of her charms, and turning a carnivorous eye upon her drooping 
plumes, commenced ing his advances. mt agonnene on cttd 
through the mire; the bird looked up from her occupation, strode 
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away @ few paces, and resumed her ime. Never were beauty and 

aten more fitly represented. The cayman’s was evidently a de- 

youring passion ; he laboured through the mud with a lazy body, but a 
Fugit Daphne ad salices. 


How the dalliance was to continue, was determined only by our 
fire, whi _ the white lady to flight, and drove the muddy monster to 
the river. ‘The latter is seldom penetrated, unless by such visionary shafts 
of love, being protected by a “ robur et es triplex circa pectus,” in the 
shape of his carbuncled hide, through which a ball seldom finds a pas- 

; or if it does strike a vulnerable pet the cayman is generally 
able to into the water, whose muddy depths conceal his further 
fate. In the evening we met two square-rigged vessels from Bremen, 
which, laden with tobacco, were endeavouring, with the aid of the cur- 
rent, to beat down the river. Late at night we anchored at Angostura, 
only distinguishable, through the darkness, by an unfrequent light on 


shore, and a few vessels at anchor around us. 


Cuap. II. 


The Capital of Guayana—Motley Population, Anthropophagi and Philan- 
thropists—Shomberg’s Beacon—Marrying by Proxy—A Standing Army— 
Ladies at their Devotions—A Ball—Tame and Wild Indians—M ythology. 


Ancostura, formerly called Santo Tomas de la Nueva Guayana, is 
capital of Guayana, the largest in extent of the thirteen provinces which 
constitute the republic of Venezuela—in fact, exceeding by one-fourth 
the other twelve put together. It derives its name from its position 
upoa a hill which, projecting from the right bank, contracts with its 
salient angle the broad waters of the Oronooka, from about 4000 
yards to less than 600. A little above the centre of the strait is a 
pile of smooth granite rocks, forming a natural Oronooka, indicating 
the height of the periodical rise of the river, which varies at this point 
from thirty-five to forty feet. It isestimated that the volume of water 
which passes this strait at low water, when the depth is sixty feet, is 
equal to what the Ganges disgorges at its rise. On the opposite bank 
is Fort St. Rafael, and a miserable village, from which, however, a 
commanding view of the town is obtained, the streets of which rise 
from the quays in rows, one above the other, to the summit of the hill, 
which is of no great elevation. 

The position of Angostura, where all the noble streams of a vast 
and fertile interior, reticulated with canos or natural canals, have 
combined their waters before discharging them into the Atlantic 
through the numerous navigable channels of the Delta, had led us to 
expect, from the capital of Guayana, a more flourishing state of 
things than either its buildings, its shops, or its shipping actually 
afford ; and during the six days which it had taken us to ascend the 
river, we had only met with seven or eight vessels, and the anchorage 

displayed no forest of masts. The population of Angostura may be 
‘guessed at about 4000, including its canton of the same name, con- 
taming 2926 square leagues. it was estimated, in 1839, at 8033, of 
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whom 1029 were tame Indians, 2100 wild, and 408 slaves. The 
value of its exports in 1841, was 88,253/.; of its imports, 86,4631. 
The number of vessels that entered and sailed from the port in that 
year was, foreign, 50; native, 214. Its chief exports are cattle, 
cheese, tobacco, hides, horn, mules, nuts and fruits, indigo, and some 
Indian manufactures, such as cables of the chiqui-cheque palm, ham- 
mocks, &c. Its imports are European manufactures; wines and sugar 
are prohibited ; but the country‘not producing enough for its own con- 
sumption, a large quantity is smuggled in, which latter traffic is car- 
ried on without difficulty along the lonely shores of the Oronooka. 

The market-place is a neat enclosure, and well kept, fronting the 

rincipal street, and with its rear upon the river’s edge, by which the 
dirt of the shambles is easily disposed of. The buildings extend along 
the rear and sides, and the front is planted with ornamental trees. 
Here are to be seen all the productions df the country, of daily con- 
sumption, and an infinite variety of cortunos, pine-apples, and all 
other fruits, vegetables, cocks and hens, turtles’-eggs, round, thin 
cakes of capava bread, piled in heaps, wild-fowl and river-turtle, and 
various fish arranged in rows. The finest fresh beef, mangled in a 
manner that would make an English butcher blush for his profession, 
hang up in revolting profusion, and (‘ Tasaji,”) the same beef dried 
into the resemblance of old harness, festoons the alternate shambles. 
Groups of painted Indians loiter about, a striking contrast in their 
simple, savage attire, to the motley crowd of grotesque negresses and 
mulattos, arrayed in all the elaborate tawdriness with which the hybrid 
races love to deck their persons. 

The architectural appearance of Angostura is not unpleasing. The 
cathedral is a large, uncouth building, somewhat Moorish in its style, 
and ill-finished, but its site is commanding. The houses are irregular, 
and many have very prison-like exteriors, but affording glimpses of black 
eyes through their bars, and of garden-courts, and trellised verandahs 
through their large folding-doors; the latter, however, not intended as 
in those countries from which the fashion was derived, for the exit and 
the entrance of wheeled-carriages, such means of locomotion being 
here unknown. There are no hotels; the few travellers who visit this 
remote city, being principally mercantile, provide themselves with 
letters to the resident negociants. We were fortunate enough to find 
in the British Vice-consul an old friend of my compagnon de voyage, 
and under the hospitable shade of his fig-tree we reposed ourselves 
during our stay; and under his kind guidance, commenced prepara- 
tions for our further progress. Our leave of absence being limited, 
our first anxiety was to procure mules and horses in order to cross 
the Llanos of Cumana. This we soon found impossible; both mules 
and horses had latterly become so scarce in the neighbourhood, that to 
travel by land was out of the question. Santa Fe de Bogota, which it 
had been our ambition to visit, we found was at least a month’s dis- 
tance by the River Meta, besides the land journey. This would have 
occupied too much of our time, and we at length decided upon as- 
cending the Apure, as far as St. Fernando di Apure, where mules were 
to be found in sufficient abundance, and traversing the Llanos to Va- 
lencia and Caraccas. Our host kindly undertook to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the voyage, while we occupied ourselves in 
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studying the novelties of the passing scene, and picking up Spanish 
hrases. 
! The people of Angostura have warm political feelings; the atmos- 
here is redolent of patriotism; the names of its streets are Liberty 
and Equality, Independence, Regeneration, Philanthropy, Republican- 
ism, and Constitution ; all which, and many others equally inspiring, 
are written up in large characters at their angles, to sustain the patriotic 
inflation of the inhabitants. Angostura bore a leading part in the war 
of independence. The second congress of Venezuela which issued the 
declaration of independence was held here; the forests and savan- 
nahs of Guayana worried down the troops of the royalists, and its 
aboriginals recruited the patriot ranks. The obsequies of Bolivar, just 
celebrated at Caraccas, had revived their recollection of their struggles, 
and they had just testified their respect for the memory of the libera- 
tor by petitioning the congress that the name of their city might be 
changed to Bolivia. But the ardour of their feelings has been displayed 
also in a manner somewhat personally inconvenient to governors. The 
pulation, on our arrival, was divided into two parties, each attribut- 
ing to the other the worst possible intentions. The one rejoices in the 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones name of Anthropophagi, the other in the 
milder title of Philanthropist. ; 

The Philanthropist had, some months previously to our arrival, taken 
a pop-shot at the governor of the province (General Heres), with a 
blunderbuss, through his parlour-window, as he was conversing with the 
bishop, and lodged so many shots in his body, that he expired the 
next day. The bishop, for whom the shot was said to have been 
equally intended, escaped untouched. The patriotism of the act was 
highly lauded by the Philanthropists ; and the rising generation wrote 
pithy sentences about Brutus and tyrannicide upon every wall which 

et remained, usurping the place which homelier words and black- 
ing advertisements are wont to occupy in England. The perpe- 
trator of the act had, however, too much modesty or discretion 
to reveal his name, and remained personally unhonoured and un- 
hanged. 

The enemies of Heres accused him of a desire of elevating himself 
to a separate independence; his friends asserted that he fell in an at- 
tempt to curb the licence which a long and bloody civil war had in- 
troduced into the provinces. However it was, his death had excited 
the fury of the rival parties to the utmost; each man went about 
armed with half-a-dozen trumpet-mouthed blunderbusses, and every 
house considered itself in a state of siege, till fatigue and the news 
that a body of troops was marching from Cumana, induced them to 
to disarm and confine themselves to a war of words, which they still 
waged. This political rancour is said, with what degree of truth, it 
would requirea longer residence than ours to ascertain, to enter into the 
courts of justice ; the cause of a Philanthropist-being supposed to have 
little chance of success before an Anthropophagous judge, and vice versa. 
It is generally admitted, however, that justice is seldom denied to even 
a foreigner or political opponent, who is able and willing to woo her 
favour, as Jove did the embraces of Danae, the palm of justice 
throughout Venezuela being ever open to conviction, this complacency 
on the part of the bench, not proceeding from any novel practice of 
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the Republic, but derived’ by inheritance from the palmy days of the 
old Spanish rule, the judges having been then, as now, appointed not 
for life, but a short period, and obliged to seize the golden oppor- 
tunity. 

A great deal of ruinous litigation is frequentl ented, too, b 
the consideration that one of the parties is related to the learned “tng 
tionary before whom a cause wou come; and besides a direct rela- 
tionship, there is a bond of union still more closely established by cus- 
tom, in the connexion of sponsorship, as scrupulously regarded here as 
gossiping among the ancient Irish. An honest Spaniard will say to 
another about to claim payment of an old debt from him, ‘* My good 
friend, I esteem you, and I am unwilling that you should take such 
trouble in vain. You know that Judge is my godfather—judge 
then what chance you have of succeeding against me; rather be content 
with those cattle which I give you, not as a right, but as a mark of my 
friendship.” The whole affair is thus satisfactorily arranged. 

The individual who at this time held the post of honour, from which 
Heres was so summarily ejected, was the military commandant, an 
old gentleman with a melancholy countenance, which was accounted 
for by his having met with a recent disappointment in an} affaire du 
ceur. It appeared that he had proposed for the hand of a young lady, 
and been accepted, but the young lady had had a previous engage- 
ment with an early lover, then absent in Trinidad, and the lover having 
heard of her breach of faith, had written her so touching a letter, that 
she had repented of her last step; and the morning before our ar- 
rival, she had given her hand to a young gentleman who had acted as 
proxy for the absent bridegroom, and had been by him shipped off to 
Trinidad. The affair is principally to be noted on account of the proxy 
system, which might be liable to cause confusion in the best regulated 
family. 

The patriotism of the people of 'Angostura exceeds even their 
political fervour, and a recent misunderstanding with Great Bri- 
tain had called forth a display of that virtue with which their 
hearts were yet throbbing aloud. It appears that the traveller 
Shomberg, in exploring British Guayana, had erected a beacon upon 
a spot of dry land, which he had the ingenuity to discover among the 
swamps of Point Borimer, where he conceived the boundary of 
the British colony to exist, but for the occupation of which the waters 
and the mangrove alone had hitherto contended. 

The commander of the pilot schooner, which I have elsewhere men- 
tioned, as he sailed to and fro, spied the beacon, with its head lifted 
above the bush, and stared at it, till at length it seemed to wink at him 
as if in scorn of his having permitted the aggression. The commander 
stared, and the beacon winked again ; he longed to make a nearer sur- 
vey, but unwilling to land, lest he should fall into an ambuscade. He 
sent intelligence to Angostura, that the English had seized upon the 
territory of the Republic. Angostura fired at the outrage ; successive 
arrivals from the Boca de Navios exaggerated the first reports. The mud- 
banks at low water are covered by large flocks of the scarlet ibis; 

were mistaken for British troops exercising on the beach. It was 
affirmed that a fort had been constructed. Was this to be borne? 
The most magnanimous resolutions were entered into. The pleasures 
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of dying for one’s country were largely descanted , and men 

Ss = wy the result of the counetls What aaah the awieeial 
England was gigantic—had not David bagged his giant? What 
though they were an infant Republic—had not Hercules in his cradle 
killed a cayman, or some such monster? Should Venezuela, which 
had thrown off the yoke of Spain after a protracted contest, and de- 
stroyed 15,000 of her best troops, quietly endure the insult? Forbid 
it, shade of Bolivar and the departed brave! Preparations upon the 
largest scale were commenced; the second half of the Venezuelan navy, 
being a schooner, which was drawn up upon the beach, with a travers- 
ing platform for a swivel, was launched, and a distinguished Venezuelan 
officer was ordered to repair in her to the spot, along with the pilot- 
ship, to reconnoitre, and, if possible, to engage the enemy. 

‘Whether by mistake, or upon the supposition that as the energies of 
a brave people ever increase with the emergency, so would the calibre 
of their guns, it happened that eight-pound shot were embarked for 
the six-pounder with which the schooner was armed. The discovery of 
this inconvenient circumstance, and some misgivings which an insidious 
Englishman had planted in the mind of the Venezuelan officer, that 
being a Maltese by birth, he was a British subject, and liable to be 
hanged for being found in arms against his country, induced him to 
confine his operations to a distant reconnoissance. The beacon con- 
tinued to wink as mysteriously as before, and the number and extent 
of England's operations continued an unknown quantity. Meanwhile, 
diplomacy had not been- idle ; the alleged violation of the territory of 
Guayana had caused a vast sensation throughout Venezuela; a special 
mission had been despatched from Caraccas to ask the intentiuns of 
the Queen of England. A smooth answer turned away wrath, A 
message came from the president that he had received assurances from 
the British government, that it had not been its intention at present 
to have interested itself about its boundary in Guayana, and that the 
erection of the beacon was the freak of a traveller, unauthorised and 
unassisted. Thus was the great misunderstanding of the beacon sa- 
tisfactorily arranged. But Venezuela had not yet ceased to speak of 
the feats she would have performed if the outrage had been consum- 
mated. 

In spite of the assassination of Heres, and the tales of minor out- 
rages detailed to us with all the exaggeration of party rancour, it 
could not escape our notice that the smallness of the means at the dis- 
posal of the authorities for restraining a population just emerged from 
the anarchy and licence of civil war, showed, if not altogether proceeding 
from extreme poverty, a confidence in the good sense or exhaustion 
of that population, which our subsequent experience of the general de- 
meanour of the Venezuelans seemed sufficiently to justify. A trifling 
municipal force, of which a few tattered ragamuftins on guard at the 
gaol afforded us an edifying specimen, with about thirty regulars, forms 
the whole force of the province of Guayana. Sawntering by chance to- 
wards a convent where the above regulars were quartered, we thought 
tojavail ourselves of the opportunity to form a judgment of the military 
force of the Republic. A few shot and shell, and honey-combed guns, 
lying outside like ‘rotten teeth in order strung” in a dentist’s window, 
immediately attested the present use of a building formerly devoted to 
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urposes of religion. Not being provided with an order for admission 
Ente the  ccllorinalinnen unable to judge of the care that was bestowed 
upon the defenders of the state, or that the latter bestowed upon the 
ordnance and munitions intrusted to their care; but the whole stand- 
ing army of the Republic not amounting to 1000 men, it was plain that 
the government trusted to moral rather than physical force for the 
maintenance of its authority.. The pay of the private is about the 
same as in the British service—that of the officer far lower. In gene- 
ral appearance it must be admitted that the garrison at the convent 
might have been mistaken for Falstaff's celebrated detachment, but 
their arms appeared to be in fair order. 

The population of Angostura appears to be of very mixed origin, 
and the mantillas of the ladies at mass, and the trappings of the few 
horses that are to be seen in the streets, are the only costumes in 
which a recollection of old Spain seems to be preserved. Entering the 
cathedral on the first Sunday after our arrival, we found the floor 
strewed with little carpets, on which were grouped the kneeling forms 
of the fair Angosturians, and chairs were arranged with studied negli- 
gence for those intervals where kneeling is no part of the service. The 
Jadies of Angostura look certainly to great advantage at their devotions; 
the long black veil, with fretted needlework, half conceals the figure, 
but ‘‘ sways to its outlines gracefully ;” the dim, religious light subdues 
each feature of face and form, and throws all the charm of mystery 
upon the fair creatures of clay. One young mother looked eminently 
bewitching as she kneeled upon her embroidered carpet. Her prayers 
occupied her lips which would have tempted St. Antony, and her 
prayer-book and a large fan alternately, her fingers, which must have 
been of ivory. A little child, with a fan as big as its mother’s, and 
a dress painted all over with flowers and parroquets, lay at her feet. 
Fearful that her loveliness might turn out to be a fiction fancy bred in 
the dim cathedral light, which a closer inspection might dispel, I left 
the spot while she yet knelt, resisting every temptation for a lingering 
look, Paintings, in which haycocks and bales of cotton seemed to per- 
form the part of clouds round which cherubims and holy families 
played hide and seek, and rude ornaments profusely adorned the walls, 
but neither were more ludicrous than may be seen in European churches 
of greater pretension, and among people of higher civilisation. 

The paving of the streets in Angostura, except where bricks are used, 
is execrable, and, perhaps, on this. account, you look in vain among 
the fair inhabitants for the fabled Spanish step; no delicate foot could 
preserve its form unimpaired upon such a rugged surface. A ball on 
the same evening gave us an opportunity of seeing the inhabitants 
when their light fantastic toes looked to greater advantage than in 
tripping over the paving-stones, although the European fashions which 
they have assumed were far less successfully employed than the man- 
tilla of the cathedral. ‘The male part of the assemblage were young 
men of wit and fashion, displaying an extensive taste in whisker, waist- 
coats, and coat tails, which latter, whether in imitation of the gesture of 
gallantry with which the maliagris gallopao, or domestic turkey-cock 
app his establishment of females, or to avoid being confounded 
with that Simian variety which the Beefeater describes as sitting on his 
tail all day, they invariably divide, in going up to address a fair lady, re- 
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vealing the novel arrangement of their plumage with infinite complacency 
to the surrounding circles. The still more deplorable habit of smoking 
cigars in the ante-room, and even in the ball-room, and spitting upon 
the floor where they are about to dance, would argue an affinity to 
the beings with the unpronounceable name described by that enterpris- 
ing traveller, Captain Lemuel Gulliver, in his travels to the horse lati- 
tudes ; however, as they say themselves, we area young republic, and 
will improve. The bolero, alas! was no part of the evening's amuse- 
ment, but waltzes, quadrilles, and Spanish country dances, very un- 
Spanish in the execution. 

Some festival, perhaps Anglice twelfth night, having occurred a few 
days after our arrival, the streets were paraded by numerous masquerad- 
ing parties, some of whom paid us visits, and several parties in succes- 
sion paraded their disguises before the ladies, ina house where we were 
evening visiters. The dresses were not very splendid, nor the humour 
very intelligible, but the maskers seemed to be themselves sufficiently 
amused. The shops of Angostura are well supplied with European 
manufactures, most of which, except ready-made clothes, pay an ex- 
cessively high duty. I had occasion to purchase an English powder- 
horn; the duty was as high as the original price. It is amusing to 
watch the families of Indians as they enter the shops to make their pur- 
chases. The men attend gravely to their bargaining, but it is not un- 
usual to see one of the younger of the women coolly take a small looking 
glass out of her basket, and, after a brief survey of the state of her 
personal attractions, proceed with an easy coquetry of manner, to re- 
touch some black patch whose charm has become impaired, and add 
fresh whiteness to the lily of a dab of white, The Indians who visit 
Angostura are chiefly Caribs, though several other tribes inhabit the 
canton. The dress of the ladies is arranged with infinite care. A 
small piece of red cloth is substituted for the vine wreath of the Gre- 
cian statue, fastened as among the Guaraoons, and a thick bolster of 
hair encircles the body over the hips, and is fastened in front by a 
large knot; a broad ligature of leather, curiously cut and plaited, is 
bound below the knees, and another still broader and more tastefully 
fringed and ornamented, adornsthe ancles. The hair, carefully parted 
behind, is plaited into two long tails which fall down toward the heels, 
while in front it is cut short round the face. Coils of beads round the 
neck and wrists complete the substantial covering, and a few dabs of 
black paint upon the forehead and cheek-bones, and fair proportions 
blushing with the red dye of the anotto, complete the costume of the 
Carib charmer. 

The characteristic expression of the Indian countenance is one of 
indolence and suffering ; there is a pleasing softness in that of some of 
the younger women, but the features of all are rudely chiselled. The 
men are broad-shouldered and muscular, but their lower Jimbs. are 
small, and they are utterly beardless. The women being accustomed 
to carry baskets upon their backs, the weight of which is thrown upon 
the forehead by a broad band, from which they are suspended, and 
their legs attenuated by bandages, and being also painfully deficient 
in depth of bosom, soon lose the appearance of youth or feminine at- 
traction. ; 

- Among its population of 56,471, the province of Guayana contains 
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41,040 wild Indians, and 67,839 tame or Indios reducidos, It must be 
confessed that, in contrasting the two races, civilisation does not appear 
to have done much for either the appearance or character of those whom 
she has taken under her protection. They had certainly abandoned the 
untoward custom of eating one another, which prevailed among some of 
their tribes; they have sat down too to a lazy agricultural life around 
the churches of the missions ; but their natural indolence has only in- 
creased. Under the paternal sway of the friars they slept away a 
peaceful existence, and a few more light articles of clothing, and in- 
creased torpidity, were the only outward sign of the civilisation by 
which they had earned the title of ‘‘ gentes racionales,” 3 

Why it should have been always thought necessary to commence the 
civilisation of the savage by the violation of his national costume, and 
why the epithet of naked, applied to the Indian should excite such a 
universal feeling of horror and pity, it is difficult to conceive. The 
ends of dress among people of civilisation are to conceal deformity ; to 
protect against the cold ; and among the gentle sex to attract admiration. 
The latter end is equally attained by the gentle savage with her simple 
garb as if she were wreathed with diamonds, and attired by-a-wilder- 
ness of milliners, In the tropics, coolness, not warmth, is required, 
and no deformed children are reared. Perhaps decency might be con- 
sidered one of the ends of dress ; but this is an illusion with respect to 
the savage. The native copper-coloured undress, which repels from its 
surface any accumulation of impurities, is far less offensive to the eye 
and senses than the foul clothes, the emblem of civilisation, which re- 
tain it. The outward signs of modesty are conventional even among 
ourselves. The modesty of our fair countrywomen is not measured 
by the shortness of their petticoats, nor is a dress worn very low neces- 
sarily considered either a lapse into barbarism, or a violation of pro- 
-priety, if it chance to be the fashion of the day. The gentle savage, 
in all her nudity, is equally modest with the primmest quakeress, and 
blushes, if not as rosily, at least as readily, if her ideas of propriety are 
outraged. None who have once seen a family of painted wild Indians 
contrasted with another disguised in European clothes, will hesitate to 
give the preference to the picturesque group of savages. But Phari- 
saical England, among foreigners, is supposed to have conceived in 
its heart that the great end of promoting civilisation is to inculcate a 
desire for English manufactures. 

The wild Indians are divided into numerous tribes, speaking different 
dialects, and of widely different habits and customs. Guayana, com- 
prising all the vast tracts embraced by the circular course of the Oro- 
nooka, and stretching beyond to the frontiers of New Grenada, Brazil and 
Demerara, affords every variety of climate and soil to suit the pursuits of 
each tribe, There is a strong resemblance throughout all the races, but 
each tribe is distinguished by characteristic marks, some being almost 
white, and others almost equally black with the negro. Some of the 
tribes live by fishing, like the Guaraoons of the Delta. _ The rivers and 
the lakes are abundantly stocked with numerous varieties of fish, 
turtle, water-snakes, and alligators, the.amphibious chiguirie and the 
manatee. Some are hunters—the forests abound in peccaries, deer, 
' tapirs, laps, as well as with their enemies, the jaguar, the puma, and 
the tiger cat. Some are commercial—from the Indians of Rio Negro 
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come a quantity of hammocks and cordage, the former beautifully or- 
namented with the feathers of the macaw, and tasselled with brilliant 
bunches of the skins of the humming-bird. Some are agricultural— 
none pastoral. Their modes of government are equally varied. Some 
of the tribes are warlike, others the contrary. The Guahariboes have 
for a long time guarded the sources of the Oronooka from the intrusion 
of the white adventurer. From their ambush among the rocks of the 
cataracts which bear their name, they repelled the arms of a Spanish 
commander with loss, and, in later times checked the more peaceful 
proaches of Humboldt and his companions. 

It is now ascertained that the sources of that great river are only 
twenty-five leagues from the cataract of the Guahariboes. Another 
fierce tribe, the Guahiboes, to the present day guard the banks of the 
Meta and Vichada ,with their poisoned arrows, and oblige the boats 
which navigate them to keep the middle of the stream, while among 
the friendly tribes the labours of the traveller receive every assistance 
from the natives. 

The religion of most of these tribes is the belief in an omnipotent 
being who rules the universe through two subordinates—a spirit of 
good, whom some imagine to be the sun, and a spirit of evil. They 
venerate a sacred trumpet, which appears to be an instrument of super- 
stition introduced by some of the crafty of their chiefs to facilitate 
their rule, both public and domestic. They believe that at their death 
they are transported to certain lagoons, where they are swallowed by 
a venerable serpent, and that benevolent old snake carries them off to 
Elysian fields, where they dance and get drunk to all eternity. They 
have also the universal tradition of the deluge, the Indian Deucalion 
having substituted the fruit of the Muriche Palm for the stones by 
which the Greek repeopled the earth. It was this deluge, they say, 
that enabled their fathers to reach the high hills and carve the now in- 
accessible hieroglyphics which arrest the attention of travellers. 








LITERATURE. 


MY ADVENTURES.* 


THERE are persons towards whom we feel disposed, even at first sight, 
to offer the hand of fellowship, rather than stand aloof, and measure them 
from head to foot, to see how we like them. And there are books which 
we cordially welcome rather than criticise. Such a person, if we mistake 
not, is Colonel Maxwell, and such a book is his “ Adventures.” We at 
once welcome it as we do a pleasant boon companion that we meet for 
the first time at a dinner-table, confident that it will please us. : 

To criticise such a book were an impertinence. Its very title, “My 
Adventures,” disclaims and disproves the jurisdiction of the court. 


the reader is in no mood to listen to “ Adventures,” Colonel Maxwell is 


———— 





* My Adventures. By Colonel Montgomery Maxwell, K.H. 2 vols. 
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not his man. On the other hand, as the Moor’s tale of his “moving 
accidents of flood and field,” first took the ear and then the heart of the 
“ gentle Desdemona,” so may, and assuredly so will, the “round, unvar- 
nished tale” of the gallant soldier before us, move something more than 
the i of a class of readers—it will excite them like a plea- 
sant fiction, while it will satisfy them like—what it evidently is—a thing 
of simple truth. In fact, the life of all those who took an active part in 


the late war against Napoleon, was in all more or less of a ro-: 


mance : and the events which signalised the of it—including ‘ The 
Hundred Days"—were the very essence of one: and it is to this remark- 
able period—from 1814 to the battle of Waterloo—that Colonel Max- 
well’s. “ Adventures” exclusively refer. They form part of a Di 
which seems to have employed the gallant author's leisure during the 
whole of his active life, and ¢his portion is chosen as the one best suited 
to commence his “ strange, eventful history.” 

Further itis to be understood that the ‘“ Adventures” aré almost en- 
tirely personal—that they depict such portions of the daily life of the 
writer as seem to him worth recording, and that never diverge into 
that larger field which belongs to history tnd palion-never except 
where the personal so closely borders on the general that they are as one: 
for instance, we have in Vol. II. a long and highly interesting account 
of a personal interview with Napoleon at Elba, every word of which is 
intensely personal, yet strictly historical, and deserves as well to be pre- 
served as the details of Marengo, or of Waterloo. Again—we have the 
details of interviews and audiences with half the crowned heads of the 

riod. And if “ Adventures” like these in a man’s life do not merit to 

recorded, it is difficult to say what books are made for. Certain it is 
that a large number of persons are glad to read such records, and that 
those who are in a condition to make such revelations should be encou- 


to speak out. 
After a rapid retrospective glance at old times and “ adventures,” our 
gay and -tempered author commences his actual adventures at Leg- 


horn in Mareh, 1814, of which city and its inhabitants we have a lively 
and characteristic account, which 1s the more valuable that it refers to the 
moment (immediately following the close of the war) when each nation 
was perfectly new to the other, and when all that passed between them, 
even in the simplest intercourse of daily life, was like so many scenes and 
incidents of a new drama. Similar descriptions, each of which may 
well serve the purpose of a guide and travelling companion to the place in 
question, rapidly succeed, of Pisa, Genoa, the Baths of Lucca, Pavia, and 
Milan, from which last city the author returns to Leghorn by sea, and 
thence plans and executes a tour in Tuscany. Florence add its people 
are placed before us in a pleasing and picturesque light, which gains not 
a little in effect by the circumstance we before glanced at—that the pe- 
riod referred to is that immediately following the opening of the Con- 
tinent to the English—when all was new to us, and we were knew to 
all: a period, too, when the English were féted by the Italians as they 
have never been since, and when British officers were regarded as their 
saviours from the foreign rule, and were admitted to a position in their 
society which any foreigner might now seek in vain. The account 
to which Colonel Maxwell turned these advantages, afford some of the 
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most characteristic and piquant among the * Adventures” he has to re- 
late. 

We now reach by very far the most interesting and valuable individual 
feature of these volumes—namely, the author's visit to the Island of 
Elba, and his personal interview with Napoleon. In this little expedition 
Colonel Maxwell was accompanied throughout by three friends, one of 
whom was Major-General Sir Neil Douglas, to whom the work is dedi- 
cated. It was not Napoleon's custom, when at Elba, to grant interviews 
to any body, however distinguished ; so the party in question had no- 
thing left for it but literally to waylay him during one of his daily rides, 
and take the chance of his being in a mood to be made a spectacle 
of. He seems—after the first onset—to have been unusually well-dis- 
posed towards the little party (three of whom were militaires, all of his 
own favourite arm, the artillery) ; and accordingly we have a copious 
verbatim account of what passed on the occasion. As it would be alto- 
ther unsatisfactory to the reader to give any mere fragment of this 
hly interesting scene, and as the whole of it defies our limits, we can 
only refer to the work itself. Connected with this visit to Elba we have 
many other facts, incidents, and anecdotes relative to Napoleon, the un- 
questionably authentic sources of which, and their novelty as well as in- 
terest, give them unusual value among the ana of Napoleon’s personal 
career 


From Elba our adventurer steers his course direct to Civita Vecchia, 
with the view of passing some time at Rome,—where he arrives at the 
latter end of September, and commences a course of the usual sight- 
seeing, through which we cannot follow him. 

The three next chapters will be found among the most valuable in the 
work, being devoted to the author's residence at Naples, and his singular 
intercourse with Murat and his court—brought about in a characteristic 
manner by. the celebrated Lady Oxford, sy together with her lovely 
daughters, was at that time the centre round which revolved the politics 
as well as the fashion of King Joachim’s court. Connected with this 
rtion of the work, we have personal sketches of many remarkable in- 
viduals about whom the world still feel a strong and lively interest. 
The concluding chapter of this volume is no less attractive than the three 
preceding, as it gives us (on the writer’s return to Rome) some of the 
ae best, because the most characteristic, traits we have hitherto met 
with of Queen Caroline, who had just then arrived in that city, ¥ mg 
paratory to that fatal journey to the East, which worked her downfall. 

The second volume of the work is only less attractive than the first 
inasmuch as it is less various—the scenes of its “‘ Adventures” being 
pretty much the same as those of the preceding one, though its incidents 
are new. The greater part of this volume depicts the condition of Italian 
society at Genoa, and a most singular condition it evidently was. 

We must conclude our notice of this amusing work by stating that, 
after a brief visit to Turin, the author takes us a pleasant run through 
France, from Lyons, through Paris to Calais, and lands us safely in 
England, after a series of “ Adventures” as full of variety and of social 
and personal interest as any two volumes of a similar kind that a season 
very fertile in such books produced. 
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THE COMIC MISCELLANY FOR 1845.* 


Tue articles in this volume, which is elegantly got are from the 
facetious pen of the author of “ Paul Pry” and “ Little Pedlington,” 
and in this their collected form are calculated to make no inconsiderable 
addition to the “fun and festivity” of the season at which they are so 

i t out. Mr. Poole is never happier than in these 
lighter skete is “ Discourse of Bores,” ‘The Cockney Countr 
Gentleman,” and “The Advantages of belonging to a Club,” are espe- 
cially among his happiest efforts, and are not without striking delinea- 
tions of character, the originals of which will easily be recognised by all 
who are familiar with the world of London. It would have been lament- 
able indeed if effusions replete with so much genuine humour and genius 
had been suffered to evaporate in the pages of a periodical, and it is in 
the exercise of a very sound discretion that they are thus produced, vying 
as they may well do in their present shape with the most elegant ihow 
ann while the sterling value of the work will rescue it from the obli- 
vion into which, after an ephemeral popularity, so many of its rivals are 
apt to sink, and secure it a place on the shelves of the library when it 
has run its appointed course in the boudoir and drawing-room. 





STRATHERN.+ 


Amone the writers of works of fiction at the t day, one of the 
most popular is the Countess of Blessington, and no doubt the secret of 
her great success exists in her having drawn her illustrations of society 
from her own times, for which very few persons could be better qualified: 
Lady Blessington having had unusual opportunities of studying human 

r in a great variety of its phases, but particularly in what is 
generally known as the fashionable world. _ Her elevated position, her 
association with the most distinguished members of the beau monde, her 
travels and acquaintance with almost every person of literary celebrity who 
has appeared before the public during the last twenty years, afford her ad- 
vantages in the production of such works which scarcely one of her con- 
temporaries possess in the same degree. It is the immediate recogni- 
tion of such experience of “ each scene of many-coloured life” that Lady 
Blessington lays before her numerous readers that forms the best proof of 
her talent as a novelist, and keeps her name in such respect with the pa- 
trons of the circulating libraries, 

In the last of her productions, and apparently the most carefully 
written—the one now given to the world under the title of “ Strathern” 
—the advantages of the writer are displayed even more prominently 
than usual, for she appears to have drawn copiously from her own ob- 
servation, and delineated the scenes and characters that make up the 
moving drama ever proceeding before our eyes, with a fidelity and vivid- 
ness that may Galieigs comparison with the most popular fictions of 





* The Comic Miscellany for 1845. By John Poole, Esq. 
Strathern; or, Life at Home and Abroad. A Story of the Present Day. By 


tne Countess of Blessington. 4 vols, 
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the day. We are afraid, however, we cannot compliment the fair au- 
thoress on the respectability of the order to which she belongs—according 
to her own showing, the vices, the follies, the meannesses, and the vulga- 
rity of ee aa people, beat out of the field any thing that little people 

isplay of the same nature. We doubt much that the fashionable world 
will feel particularly gratified with the Duteh fidelity of the picture Lady 
Blessington has thought ea to lay before the public. But this very 
fidelity should recommend her more strongly to the great mass of read- 
ers for whom ‘Strathern” has been produced. Profigates, spend- 
thrifts, blacklegs, parasites, backbiting, deception, mendacity, ostenta- 
tion, and buffoonery, have certainly a great deal to do in this re - 
tation of * Life ot: Hoses and Abroad ;” but they are the natural fungi of 
—without meaning a pun—a rank soil, and spring up everywhere in 
the train of excessive civilisation, like the diseases which are similarly 
the offspring of an over-refined state of existence. If Lady Blessing- 
ton, therefore, in the course of this panorama of Rome, Naples, Lon- 
don, and Paris, chooses to introduce amongst the English she puts in 
the foreground, a glaring display of vice and folly, it is presumed to 
form the actual characteristics of such scenes, and it would be incon- 
sistent to expect a more favourable representation. 

The chief object of the author in the construction of her story, appears 
to have been to show the dangers that beset—not the young and humble 
adventurers on the road of life, whose path is up hill and full of 
difficulties—but the young who possess, in the greatest abundance, all 
the most covetable gifts of Fortune and Nature, and whose way is 
thought to be a garden of roses from its beginning to its termination. 
Lady Blessington starts her hero and heroine young, handsome, inherit- 
ing immense wealth, and possessed of troops of friends—in short, makes 
a commencement with advantages that all ordinary novelists close their 
stories with. Nevertheless, she shows very convincingly in the career of 
Strathern and Louisa Sydney, that those who begliy thie career so well 
provided, are liable to troubles, misfortunes, and ny arp uite as diffi- 
cult to endure as those that have been supposed the inheritance exclu- 
sively of the sons and daughters of poverty. She carries them abroad, 
she places them in scenes among their compatriots in Italy and France, 
where temptations and trials await them, from which neither youth nor 
wealth can eseape. They suffer and suffer severely. Envy, calumny, 
misconception, and misplaced confidence, mark their career with adven- 
tures as annoying as ever fell to the lot of the most unfortunate of mor- 
tals. They of course fall in love, and in the cross purposes by which 
they are so much the sufferers, .the affianced lovers are torn asunder— 
each then undergoes a separate ordeal—a very trying one for the affec- 
tions; but when, after a due course of ‘humiliation, their spirits: become 
chastened, and more capable of doing justice to the enjoyments within their 
reach, they are made more sensible of each other’s worth, and quite aware 
of those defects in their own natures which, taken advantage of by the 
designing and malicious, caused their estrangement; the reconciliation 
follows as a matter of course, and their prosperity and happiness are soon 
placed beyond the reach of accidents or enemies. 

In perusing these animated volumes we have more than once met with 
characters whom we could not help regarding as old acquaintances. 
Mrs. Maclaurin, the individual represented as having risen from. the 
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humblest rank of society to the possession of unbounded wealth, and 
thence made a step into the peerage, bears a striking resemblance to a 
late celebrated duchess: Lord Alexander Beaulieu, with his little shifts 
and great ies, possesses a family likeness to some of the scions of 
nobility who have lately figured in the Insolvent Court; and Mr. Rhymer 
cannot very easily be mistaken as long as there is any remembrance of a 
veteran poet whose wealth has for some time attracted the public atten- 
tion more prominently than his verses have, popular as they undoubtedly 
are. On these accounts, therefore, there can be but one opinion as to the 
entertaining work before us. “ Strathern” cannot. but be a great fa- 


vourite. 





THE LANDED GENTRY.* 


Tue third part of this admirably concocted and truly national work 
has just made its appearance, commencing with the commencement of 
letter M, which gives us the genealogy of a very celebrated man— Mac 
Adam of Waterhead, the “ Ste of Roads"—and closing towards 
the end of letter R. The next part will complete the publication, and 
in doing so will place before the student of history, of politics, and of tepo- 
graphical and antiquarian lore, a body of information and a fund of inte- 
rest unapproached in their kind and degree by those of any similar under- 
taking. This “ History of the Landed Gentry” extends to the three branches 
of the empire—England, Scotland, and Ireland—and includes every family 
attached to the Landed Interest of the country—that interest which forms 
at once the buttress that supports the great fabric of the titled aristocracy, 
and the spring from whence the streams of that aristocracy must be sup- 

lied and recruited ; consequently these records bear the same natural and 
indispensable relationship to the ‘ Peerage and Baronetage” of the same 
writer, as the two subjects do to each other; and as the latter will ever be 
found standing by and supporting one another in actual life, so should and 
will the ea of them do in every well-chosen library. 





A TRIP TO ITALY DURING THE LONG VACATION. 


Tue very title announces this unpretending little yolume to be what it 
is, the note-book of some clever young barrister who has stolen away from 
Coke upon Littleton, to enjoy the fresh air and magnificent scenery of 

rtion of Europe now almost as familiar, even to us islanders, as Hol- 

rn-hill, or the Strand. He appears to have recorded his observations 
and reminiscences for his own amusement, and to have printed them ra- 
ther than have the bore of making copies for his friends. The volume is 
written with vivacity, and exhibits throughout a combination of shrewd- 
ness of observation with genuine good and gentlemanly feeling, not un- 
mixed with a species of dry humour which will render it a pleasant com- 
panion to those who are about to pursue the same track. 





* Mr. Burke’s Dictionary of the Landed Gentry of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Part IIL Royal 8vo., 10s, 6d. iat ” 





